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THE ELK, OR WAPITI.— (Cervus Canadensis.—DRAWN FROM LIFE FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


This most graceful and beautiful of the larger | his farm a few days since, we engaged our | sheds his horns annually in early spring, and 
deers is a native of all the Northern United | artist to sketch them for thisengraving. The | gains them again during thesummer. The flesh 
States, though in several of them it is now ex- | elk breeds freely in confinement, and when it | of the elk is delicate and highly esteemed in our 
tinct. An old elk stag is a noble animal in his | is possible to fence them in, so as to enclose | markets; the hide makes buck-skin, and the 
whole style and bearing. The poets of Europe, | them upon recently cleared wood land, growing | horns furnish handles for cutlery, etc. Itseems a 
from early to the latest times, have been inspired | up full of under-brush and young wood they | pity that our rushing, money making, “march of 
by their stag, which is smaller and has less of | thrive, and may be reared for market with | empire” does not provide for the profitable cul- 
forest-lord dignity than ours, though they are | greater ease and at a less expense than beef. | ture of such beautiful and useful animals upon 
very similar. Mr. John Bell, the naturalist and | Such at least is the testimony of Mr. Stratton of | the rough mountain ranges on which they would 
taxidermist, has been filling a large order for | Cattaraugus Co. Their natural food is about | thrive, and not drive them, with the red man, 
the king of Italy, and seeing-17 of these elks at | the same as that of cattle and sheep. The stag ! across the plains, and to ultimate extinction. 
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Two Months Free. 

All new subscribers to the Agriculturist now received 
for one year, are at once entered in our books to the close 
of 1867. Thus, then, ail 
October /or Volume 26, that is for all of 1867, will 
get the Agriculturist for November and December of this 
Note, that this offer is 


new subscribers received in 


year without any extra charge. 
only for October, except for names from the Pacific Coast, 
and other points too distant to respond by the close of 
the month. N. B.—The above applies to alll subscribers, 
whether singly or in clubs, 


Srom Agricultural Societies, etc. 


or in premium lists, or 
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It is a great thing to be before-hand with one’s 
work, so as to feel free to take a run away from the 
farm fora few days to attend a Fair or State Conven- 
tion, or to give up a few days to politics. If we 
could only make those plodders and day-after-the- 
fair folks among our readers, work up and get 
ahead with their work, so as to stay so the rest of 
their lives, we might even advocate turning poli- 
tician for a few days or weeks, now and then. 
There are a great many who will have the time to 
go to fairs, and see the neat stock and tools, get 
new notions, and seeds, ete.—it does them good 
the whole year. The October fairs make a long 
list, and we hope all our readers will be able to go 
to some of them. We goto press too early to be 
able to report about any of the September fairs, 
except those of the New England Society, and of 
the N. Y. State Ag’l Society. See p. 346. These fairs 
are, day by day at this time, developing the fact that 
the fruits of the earth are ours in most bountiful 
store this year. The few frosts in August did little 
damage, and we confidently anticipate that the corn 
crop will make good its early promise. Potatoes 
are rotting in some sections, but not very badly. 
Sorghum promises very well, and there is a great 
breadth planted. If severe frosts hold off until 
after our readers receive this paper, the critical 
period will have passed with almost every thing. 

At this season farmers are more likely to appre- 
ciate the benefits of association than at most 
others, and we ¢all attention to the formation of 

Farmer’s Clubs.—These are useful not merely for 
the purpose of holding discussions upon matters of 
agricultural theory and practice, astoo many are apt 
to think who ‘“‘ pooh” at a ** debating society,’’ but 
an especial use of the farmer’s club is to learn about 
the markets, and to contrive methods of selling the 
produce of its members in the most advantageous 
way. The lone farmer gets ‘‘ posted” about prices, 
and then runs his produce or stock off to meet the 
demand of some particular market, but says noth- 
ing about it until it is disposed of, and not then 
unless he has sold well. He keeps his information 
to himself, lest his neighbor should laugh at him, or 
in order to have the sorry gratification of seeing his 
neighbor, who has laughed at his mistakes the year 
before, fall into a trap which he has avoided. In 
the club all may work for one another’s interest, 
and so advance their own. On specialties, into 
which communities of farmers often run, clubs 
have the ability to improve the products and the 
style in which they are marketed, so that the district 
shall gain areputation for some particular articles, 
which will bring buyers to the place, or enable 
producers to realize considerably higher prices than 
otherwise. All such things are the legitimate ob- 
jects of a farmer’s club, and besides the circulating 
library of agricultural books and periodicals, the 
stated meetings for discussion, and those for social 
enjoyment, ought not be omitted. We ought to 
have farmer’s clubs all over the country, just as 
much as district schools. Men do not stop learn- 
ing when they come to years of discretion, and 
there is no pleasanter school for grown up farmer 
folks than the farmer’s club. The movers for 
such clubs often ask us for a constitution, and 
seem to be at a loss how to start without one. 
We have one in type, crowded out this month, 
which will answer a good purpose, and may be 
modified to suit the requirements of every club. 


a 


Hints about Work. 


Perhaps there is no more important thing for a 
farmer to think of at this time, after he has harvest- 
ed his crops for the most part, and begins to see 
his way clean through his fall work, than his 

Buildings.—A little labor upon them now will 
tell. A board here and a nail there, and a few 
shingles newly set, will save many dollars’ worth of 
loss or expense later in the season, when storms 
and winds do their work, and rain and snow pene- 


water at all times. 





wate. Warm close abies, with good ventilation, 
should be looked to. Make sheds to shelter ma- 
nure if it is thrown out of barn windows and doors. 
No matter how good your barn-yard, the manure is 
a great deal better kept under cover. Even the 
hog-yard ought to be thus covered, though there 
should be space for the sun to shine in, and make a 
warm place during a good part of the day. Paint- 
ing may be done in October to excellent advantage. 
Take time after a rain when surfaces are clean and 
when there will be no dust flying. And in connec- 
tion with putting the buildings in order for winter 
above ground, do not forget the 

Cellars.—Both house cellars and root 
should be cleaned out, and well limed. If there 
is time, put in grouted cement bottoms, proof 
against rats, and mice, and water. Cement the 
walls also, first chinking them up, that is, filling in 
between the stones with small ones. A good cel- 
lar is not only a comfort, but if frost proof and rat 
proof, a great economy. Make cellars frost proof 
by banking up outside against the walls, if they are 
exposed, and by double doors and windows. We 
have discussed the subject of 

Ice Houses on page 357, and have only to add here 
that it is worth all it costs to have a good supply of 
ice all the year round. The house we describe is 
more substantial, and hence more expensive, than is 
absolutely necessary, but we cannot counsel our 
readers to do half-way work, nor to make a poor 
thing. One 10x10 feet inside will pack 4 cubic 
yards of ice for each foot of elevation. 

Live Stock at this season require the careful atten- 
tion of the farmer, for it is now that the question 
of profits is really settled. The weather is not 
severe, yet bracing enough to give animals an ap- 
petite. There is an abundance to eat, and it is not 
difficult to get stock in good condition. The ecare- 
ful husbandman will husband those things which 
will keep best, and feed out those which are of a 
perishable nature. Soft corn, nubbins, grown grain, 
green pumpkins, and the fruits of the orchard, 
which are liable to decay, may be fed to cattle, or 
cooked for swine, and help to get them in first-rate 
order for winter, before the grass fails, and while 
it begins to afford not quite’so good feed as is 
desirable. It is ruinous policy to neglect 

Calves and Colts at any time, but especially give 
them a good start and let them face the winter with 
a coat of fat on their ribs, and if they look better 
than your neighbor’s, you will be very apt to keep 
them growing, by grooming them now and then, 
and providing at least warm sheds for them. 

Cows ought to be yarded at night at all seasons, 
but at no time is it more important than now. 
The nights are long, the cows need some extra feed, 
which is best given in racks or in troughs, or in the 
proper stalls, and the verdure they crop, consists 
largely of old leaves which are full of inorganic 
or ash constituents, hence their dung is of more 
value than usual. Keep up the flow of milk by 
feeding pumpkins (without the seeds), roots, soft 
corn, etc. Practice the same course of feeding for 

Beeves, for they lay on flesh very fast now, and 
will do as well on grass and the articles mentioned 
in liberal quantity, as on much richer food later in 
the winter. Leave only the finishing to be done 
by and by, and secure the foundation of fat in this 
month and next. With 

Hogs, the case is a little different. They should 
be putting on fat now for good, and have all they 
can eat of thoroughly cooked rich food. Keep 
them clean, giving them warm nests and plenty of 
litter. Most farmers lose half the hog manure—the 
most valuable of all made on the farm, except that 
of fowls. Hogs thrive so much better for being 
clean, that it pays to washthem. A w atering can, 
aquarius, or syringe will make short work of it. 
Clean the troughs daily ; have separate troughs for 
water and feed, and let there be a full supply of 
A little salt in the food is good, 
perhaps essential. Let hogs have ashes and char- 
coal. They even like to root among coal ashes 5 
and superphosphate and ashes, Mr. Harris says, 
they eat with avidity. Should any scour, give 
powdered chalk mixed in their feed. 
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Sheep.—For butchers’ early lambs (March) use if 
possible South Down, Leicester or Coltswold rams 
this month. The better the sire, the better the 
stock. Yard the sheep on frosty nights, and as 
grass fails, give extra feed. Those intended for 
fattening during the winter should have a little 
grain while still on grass; they will fatten much 
quicker for it when shut up for feeding—and will 
gain more this month than at any other period. 
Check scours by isolating those ailing, and feeding 
milk porridge made with fine wheaten flour. 

Manure. — Watch the manure heaps with all 
jealousy. Get in stores of muck, leaves, and litter 
of all kinds, and either puf\it under cover in places 
convenient, or under any temporary roofing, which 
will turn the rain and keep it dry until needed for 
use. The yards should be frequently cleaned up, 
and all droppings thrown into heaps, and com- 
posted with litter or soil. Dust gypsum over the 
stable floors, and on fermenting manure wherever it 
is; bring to the hog yards potato tops, swamp 
grass, and any kind of vegetable matter which may 
be found, or fill low spots in the barn-yard with it. 
Stack coarse litter which the salt meadows or the 
upland swamps will cut for similar use during win- 
ter. Make provision to save liquid manure, and 
pump it over the solid manure as it is piled up, 
mixed with straw or other litter. This maintains 
fermentation, yet does not let it proceed too far 
and cause a loss of ammonia. 

Soiling.—To have a full flow of milk earlier than 
the grass is fit for grazing, manure heavily, sow 
rye early, and again as-late as you dare to and ex- 
pect it to stand the winter. Unless the winter is a 
peculiarly open one, or unless the snow lies very 
heavy and long, there will be fully 10 days difference 
in the growth of the crops in May. This-will afford 
the first green feed for the cows, and their milk 
will at once increase greatly, even though they have 
had roots; spring rye, oats and peas, ete., follow. 

Winter Grain.—If not already done, spots in the 
wheat fields where the land is poor, may have a 
dressing of fine, well rotted manure, scattered on 
the surface. Rye may often be sown at the very 
last of the month, but much is risked by delay after 
the middle in our latitude. In the earlier part of 
October, wheat is often sown to advantage, but do 
not delay after the 10th, and even then there is 
great risk of a poor stand and of winter killing. 

Fall Plowing should not be neglected from pres- 
sure of other work, but hire an extra hand or two 
and keep all the teams going. This year’s corn 
ground intended for barley and oats next spring, 
should be plowed as early as possible. The stooks 
of corn should be set in straight rows, as far apart 
as possible, and the ground plowed between them, 
finishing after corn is husked, and stooks removed. 

Draining.—As other work is disposed of or be- 
comes less pressing, and as other farmers discharge 
their laborers, it is a favorable time to put a good 
force of men and teams at draining. With a little 
contrivance, and the use of long yokes or long 
eveners, the plow may be drawn in the ditches, the 
horses or cattle walking on each side, and thus the 
labor be greatly lightened as well as expedited. 
Narrow ditches, 31g or 4 feet deep, (not less,) as 
nearly level as possible, and yet with a regular 
slight fall, are best whether laid with stones or tiles. 
Study the lay of the land and drain with system. 

Corn should be husked as soon as cured, and not 
left in the shock, subject to the attacks of vermin 
and birds, and to damage by rain, causing mildew. 
Corn houses should be of open slats and rat proof. 
Before corn is put in bins, soft ears should be thor- 
oughly sorted out, and all not sound should be cured 
by spreading thinly on the floor of a hot dry loft. 

Corn Stalks bound in small bundles and set in 
stooks dry slowly, and ought to be taken down and 
re-stooked once in a week or tendays. Whe’ 
stack near the yards, and top the stacks with8 

Root Crops.—The treatment roots receive Ye 
pends much upon the location. Dig potatoes when 
they haye done growing. Turnips make their best 
growth in this month, sv leave them to the last. 
Carrots are injured more easily than other roots, 









and so should be pulled early enough to be out of 


the way of hard freezing. Ruta-bagas and 
must be gathered before the ground freezes. 
valuable article on preserving vegetables, page 362, 
remembering that the season at Bergen is at least a 
month later than that of the Northern tier of States. 

Apples and Cider.—Handle fruit without bruising. 
Lime barrels are excellent to pack it in. The best 
kept apples we ever saw were packed in barrels be- 
tween layers of leaves raked up dry. Cider may be 
concentrated on any good sorghum evaporating pan, 
to a delicious jelly, which, without addition, keeps 
perfectly for years. We have seen some made 
last year on Cory’s evaporater which is excellent. 

Weeds.—Collect and burn, and cut so as to 
prevent their maturing seed. 


—e—- 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The promise of the spring’s blossoms is not 
generally borne out by the autumn’s harvest, and 
many an orchard that seemed good for a thousand 
barrels, will not give fifty. While we may not be 
able to say that fruit is scarce, it is certain that the 
supply is so inadequate that good prices must rule. 
Whoever has a moderate crop of fruit, should 
manage it so as to get the most from it. Careful 
picking, selecting, and packing are needed. If “a 
few scabby sheep spoil a whole flock,” soa few 
badly developed mis-shapen apples spoil the looks 
of a barrel. Pick all the fruit by hand, > care 
that none is bruised in handling, and pack 
barrels. For shipping, apples should be head 
under pressure. It is found that there are only a 
few of the top apples bruised when the head is 
pressed on, and the damage asa whole is much less 
than when the fruit is left loose enough to rattle, 
and all get more or less bruised. Several patent 
presses are sold for use in barreling fruit. They 
consist of a clamp to go over the barrel, and in the 
clamp is a screw for pressing down the head. Any 
ingenious man can, with a rail or bit of scantling, 
rig up a lever press to answer the purpose. Fruit 
should not be picked untilitis “tree ripe ;” that is, 
until it has obtained all the nourishment it can 
receive from the tree. This period varies greatly 
with different fruits, and nothing but experience 
can serve as a guide for the orchardist. Late sorts 
may be kept on the tree until light frosts come. 

Autumn Planting is generally to be prefggred for 
apples and pears, provided it can be d 
enough. The soil of the proposed orchard 
have been prepared in advance. Whether trees 
to be planted in the spring or this fall, order at 
once and heel them in, as noted on page 363. 

Drains are needed in many orchards, and if the 
operation was neglected at the time of planting, 
drains may be put now between the rows. Tile 
drainis the best, but where stones are abundant, it 
is often more economical to make good stone drains. 

Drying of fruit should be continued, according to 
hints given last month, and 

Cider may be made as soon as the fruit is ready 
Good fruit, and care, and cleanliness in all steps of 
the operation, are essential to the production of 
good cider. If the juice be fermented with the 
same care directed for wine, (see last month, p. 
325) a superior article will be the result. 

Buds set late, will, especially if the autumn 
should be warm and the stocks continue to grow, 
need to have their tyings loosened or removed. 

Seeds for nursery stock are to be secured this 
autumn. Apple seeds are obtained by washing the 
pomace from the cider mill. Spread thin and dry, 
and keep in a cool place until spring. 

Ornamental Trees.—Set the deciduous ones as 
soon as the leaves drop; the earlier the better. 

For other hints still in season see last month. 


— — -— 
Kitchen Garden, 


This is an excellent time to prepare the ground; 
drains may be laid and the soil manured, plowed 
and sub-soiled. The way market gardeners put on 
the manure would astonish most cultivators. We 
were recently in the grounds of an amateur friend, 
who pointed to his manure heap with the exclama- 



























tion, “ there is my head gardener.”-—Now is a good 
time to engage the “‘head gardener’? for next year, 
mand the size of the compost heap should show that 
a favorable engagement) has been made. Not only 
stable manure, but brefver’s hops, sweepings of the 
malt floor, bone, whalebone waste, and hair and ani- 
mal matters of all kinds, may be made available ; 
nor should home-made poudrette, from night soil, 
be overlooked. We have frequently described the 
preparation of this important fertilizer. 
Preserving Vegetables for the winter. The article 
on page 362 gives useful hints. Small roots may be 
put in a cool cellar in bins and boxes with sand, 
or light soil, enough to keep them from drying. 
Asparagus.—Cut the tops when growth ceases, 
and burn them. Cover the beds with littery ma- 
nure or leaves. 
Beets should be taken up before the advent of 
hard frosts, else their sweetness will be impaired. 
Cabbages.—Plants sown for wintering over, should 
be set in cold frames about 214 inches apart; set 
deeply, and do not cover until cold weather. To 
winter cabbages, cover with earth, in the manner 
mentioned on page 362. We have had better suc- 
cess in this way than with setting them upright in 
roofed trenches. Savoys, and other late kinds, may 
be left out until the ground is crusted with frost. 
Cauliflowers.—Treat young plants the same as 
cabbage plants. Old plants that have not headed, 
should be put in a cold frame, or a light cellar. 
Celery.—This is best preserved out of doors in 
renches a foot wide, and as deep as the plants are 
tall. The celery is packed closely in the trench in 
an upright position, and as cold weather comes on, 
the tops are to be gradually covered with straw, 
leaves, or other protection, adding to the covering 
as the weather becomes colder, until if amounts to 
about 9 foot in thickness. To be more readily ac- 
cessible, a portion may be put in abox in the cel- 
lar, and packed in moist sand to keep from wilting. 
This will not do if the cellar be warm. 
Hot-beds.—Gather a good heap of rich loam and 
put it under a shed, or cover it with boards, so that 
it may be got at in February and March, for use. 








Farsnips.—As many of these may be dug as are 
required while the ground is frozen, and placed in 
the cellar or in pits; the rest are left as they grew. 


Rhubarb.—Make new plantations by dividing the 
old roots, securing a bud to each portion of the root, 
any time before the ground closes. The richer the 
il, the better. Cover beds with coarse manure. 

Salsify is to be treated the same as parsnips. 

Spinach.—Keep the late plantings free of weeds, 
and when hard frosts come, give a light covering. 

Squashes will not bear frost without injury. 
Gather in time and keep at an even temperature. 

Sweet Potatoes. — As soon as the vines are 
blackened by frost, dig on a bright day and let 
them dry before housing. Pack in cut stray or 
very dry sand; do not bruise them, and keep 
the temperature does not fall much below 

Tomatoes.—The green ones that will not ripen be- 
fore frost, should be picked for pickles. 

Fruit Garden. 

Prepare the soil by draining, manuring and plow- 
ing or trenching. Most small fruits like a rich soil. 
Planting is to be done as early as possible. 

Blackberries are set six feet apart each way, or in 
rows 8 feet apart, plants 4 feet distant in the rows. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Bushes may be set 
and cuttings made. See page 364. Training currant 
bushes to a single stem, like a small tree, is now 
abandoned, and 3 or 4 main stems allowed to grow. 

Grapes for wine or for keeping are allowed to re- 
main on the vines until there is danger of frost. 
For boxing see last month on page 323. To pre- 
serve them for use, put in small boxes and keep at 
a uniform low temperature. Vines may be set as 
soon as the leaves fall; and pruning done; if the 
wood is wanted for cuttings, bury it before it dries. 

Strawberries.—New plantations may be set early 
this month ; see notes given last August. Do not 
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cover too early. Better keep the covering off until the 
ground is slightly crusted with frost, than to cover 
earlier. Straw, leaves, or corn stalks may be used 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 
This month we usually have grand weather for 
work, and it should be devoted to making improve- 
ments in the ground, laying drains, road and path 
making, etc. Those who enjoy the rich tints of the 
autumn foliage, should plant trees with a view, in 
part to the autumn effect, of their changing colors. 
Annuals.—Sow hardy kinds, such as Larkspurs, 
Gilias, and all those that do best when self-sown. 
Bedding Plants.—Make cuttings at this time of 
all such plants as are not intended to be taken up. 


Chrysanthemums,—Pot for blooming in-doors, and 
when in flower, mark those desirable to propagate. 
Dahlias.—When the frost has blackened the 
plants, cut them down. Lift on a fine day and 
allow to dry off in the sun before being housed. 
Gladiolus is to be treated the same asthe Dahlias. 
Lawns may be laid down this month. Drain- 
ing, deep plowing, and thorough pulverizing 
of the soil, should be attended to. Roll after seed- 
ing, and just before the ground freezes, roll again. 
Ferennials.—Even the hardiest do all the better 
with a winter covering. Divide and re-set clumps. 
Pinks and Carnations.—Pot rooted layers and set 
in cold frame, where they can be kept rather dry. 
Pansies and Violets.—Pat roots in a cold frame 
for winter blooming, as was directed last month. 
Roses.—See article given on page 323, last month 
Tuberoses, not done blooming, may be lifted Ww 
a ball of earth into pots or boxes. If they are set ina 
green-house or room, they will continue flowering. 
Transplant all kinds of deciduous hardy shrubs. 


Green and Hot-Houses, — Take 
in tender plants before the cool nights check 
their growth. Have all the pots clean, and renew 
the top soil; remove dead leaves, cob-webs, and 
prune and stake where needed. The change from 
free air to the confinement of the house should not 
be too sudden, and abundant ventilation must be 
given whenever the weather is fine. Bring no in- 
sects into the house with the plants, but have every- 
thing free from these pests before it is brought in. 

Near cities a large business is done in forcing 
hardy herbaceous plants and shrubs, such as Dicen- 
tras, Lily of the Valley, Deutzia gracilis, Weigelas, 
ete. Pot now and keep dormant until near spring. 

Annuals may be sown in pots for winter bloom- 
ing, and bulbs may be potted. Towards the end 
the month some fire will be needed on cool days, 
nights, and its management will require caftion. 


Cold Grapery.—The wood should be 
thoroughly ripened, and so leaves should be left on 
until they fall spontaneously. Avoid sudden 
changes of temperature, and as cooler weather 
comes on, keep only the upper ventilators open. 
Shut up entirely in cold and stormy weather. 


+. a oe ee 
(Summary.] 


The American Agriculturist, for 
October, contains large and splendid Engravings of 
the Elk, the Raccoon, the Skunk, a Group of Swine, the 
Blackberry, the Lilly, the Sweet Viburnum, the Pet Kit- 
ten, an amusing comical Puzzle Picture of the Donkeys, 
and 23 smaller engravings, illustrating various topics— 
Among the longer articles are: Calendar of Work to 
be done on the Farm, in the Orchard, Garden, etc. ; 
‘Walks and Talks on the Farm ;” Manufacture of Drain 
Tiles, illustrated; Construction of Ice Houses, North 
and South, illustrated; Burying Bees; Most Profitable 
Farming Animals ; Rustic Gates, illustrated ; Blackberry 
Culture; Planting Bulbs now for Spring Flowers; Dr. 
Gray on Insects and Plant Fertilizotion, illustrated ; 
Peter Henderson on Preserving Vegetables in Winter ; 
Grapes ; Small Fruits; Hedges and Hedge Plants ; Mak- 
ing Cuttings in Autumn; A Woman’s “say’’ on Men’s 
Shirts; Husk Mattresses; and a score of topics in the 
Household and Children’s Department ; a full variety in 
the Basket; Exposures of Humbugs, including ‘Harris 
Brothers ; an important offer of $1,250 in Prizes for 
information about Prairie Farming, Cotton Culture, and 
Timber and Fences for Prairies.——-Those subscribing 
now for 1867, get the rest of this year free. Terms $1.50 
a year, or four copies for $5. ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
Publishers, 41 Park Row, New York City. 

















$1,250.00 IN PRIZES. 


—_e— 


I—Prairie and Western Farming. 
$500 IN PRIZES. 


The immense Western regions brought under culture 
in recent years, and yet to be occupied, give great im- 
portance to that section. In order to call out and 
systematize as much practical information as possible, 
which shail be useful not only to those already at the 
West, but also to a vast multitude yet to go thither from 
the Eastern States and from the Old World, the Editors 
and Publishers of the American Agriculturist offer a 


Ist Prize of $350, for the best practical Treatise 
or Essay upon Western Farming in general, and espec- 
ially upon Prairie Farming, including the various par- 
ticulars of selecting land, getting on to it, bringing it 
under Culture, Fencing, Crops, Animals and Fruits, 
their kinds and treatment, etc. In short to give a Clear 
Guide to beginners as well as to old cultivators; to tell 
what to do, and how, and when to do it best—in plain, 
simple language, just as one would talk from day to day 
to a new-comer who needed to learn all about farming. 

2d Prize of $100, for the Second Best Treatise. 

3d Prize of $50, for the Third Best Treatise. 

The manuscripts to be ready March Ist, 1867, and at 
least 200 pages of Foolscap. See General Remarks below. 






IIl—The Cultivation of Cotton. 
$500 IN PRIZES, 


The great importance of the Cotton crop, the general 
interest in its improved culture, both among Northern 
and Southern mn, and the little comparatively that is 
recorded in books or otherwise on the subject, induces 
the Publishers of the American Agriculturist to offer a 


1st Prize of $400, for the best Treatise or Essay 
giving full, plain, practical directions, all about Cotton 
Cuiture, from the soil and its preparation and cultivation, 
to the gathering, packing, and marketing of the crop— 
all so plainly stated as to aid not only the old routine cul- 
tivator, but also to be a guide to the new cotton grower. 


2d Prize of $100 for the Second Best Treatise. 


The maruscript to be at least 200 foolscap pages, to be 
ready by January Ist, 1867. See General Remarks below. 








—Timber and Fencing for Prairies, 


$250 IN PRIZES. 
- 

The great importance of this subject to millions of 
Western cultivators, induces the Publishers of the 
American Agriculturist to offer the following : 

Ist Prize of $150 for the best Treatise or Essay 
on the securing of Timber and Fencing material, for 
the timberless prairie regions of the West, including 
also Hedges, Wind-breaks, etc. 
2d Prize, $75 for the Second best Essay or Treatise. 
8d Prize, $25 for the Third best Essay or Treatise. 

The manuscript to be ready by or before February Ist, 
1367, and contain at least 150 pages of foolscap. See 
General Remarks below. 


General Remarks.—The above prizes are offered 
for the purpose of calling out more general and systematic 
information than can now be found in books or papers. 
The first and most important aim is to gather information 
useful in preparing the pages of the Agriculturist. 

The lowest number of pages in each case is named 
above. No maximum limit is fixed. Those essays 
will be most valuable which give the greatest amount of 
really practical information without useless dilution in 
wordy or high flown phrases and sentences. Compila- 
tions of other men’s writings, ora rehash from Patent 
Office or other Documents, are not what is aimed at.— 
Drawings and Sketches will give additional value. 

The several Essays will be submitted to Committees of 
the best Judges that can be obtained, among those 
who are practically acquainted with the several subjec 

Any one proposing to write for the above prices, i 
quested to send to OrancEe Jupp & Co., 41 Park Row, 
New-York for a printed slip, giving more full infor- 
mation than we have room for here. All communica- 
tions of this kind will of course be strictly confidential. 









About “Harris Brothers,” Boston. 
: ——- 

During the summer, a letter from Boston asked the 
terms for 10,000 to 50,000 subscriptions, to the American 
Agriculturist, to be used in building a Home for Dis- 
abled Soldiers. Our reply was, that we could give no an- 
swer until we knew something of the enterprise. After- 
wards, two men called on the same business, giving their 
names as “ Harris Brothers.” Great inducements were 
held out to give us a splendid increase of circulation 
The answer again was, that we could not do anything to 
forward any enterprise not known to be legitimate and 
proper, however it might benefit us. In answer to the 
question what our terms were, etc., the remark was made 
that we received subscriptions from any one, on our regu- 
lar terms, when accompanied by the money. Nothing 
more was heard of it, until the following correspondence. 
(The letter was accompanied by proof-sheets of a circular 
and newspaper orders, such as have been recently dis- 
tributed by Harris Brothers.) 

Boston, Mass., July 19th 


Mr. CuHasz, care American ‘eon 
Office, New York. 

Sir :—A little over a month ago we called on you, and 
had some conversation in reference to an enterprise we 
were then starting. Wehaveso far completed our plans, 
as to be able tosubmit for your inspection our documents 
and papers. We propose to carry out all we promise, 
and all we expect of you is, that you will furnish the 
* Agriculturist” to those who may order it, and we will 
pay the orders upon presentation, or will deposit an 
amount with you sufficient to cover what orders you 
might recieve in a given time. Wedo not ask vou to en 
dorse our enterprise, but simply ask you to furnish the 
papers at as low a rate as you can; at any rate we ex- 
pect to get the papers at the Club rates.—You are of 
course at liberty to Investigate, and after you have perus- 
ed, please write us, and tell us if a deposit is necessary, 
in order that our orders may be recognize! when received 
by you. We shall advertise extensively, and certainly 
ne subscription list will beJargely increased.— Let us 

ear from you at your leisure, and any suggestions that 
you may make will be carefully considered. 

Yours in haste Harris BRoTHERs, 
(REPLY.] 
New York, July 27, 1666. 
Messrs. Harris Bros., 50 School-st., Boston. 

Returning to-day from a week’s absence, we find yours 
of 19th.—We do not see any essential difference between 
your proposed “ National Distribution,” and any other 
Lottery ; and we must protest against your issuing tick- 
ets, etc., that give even the quasi endorsement of the 
Agriculturist, as your tickets and bills appear to da.— 
We cannot consent to receive the ‘‘ Newspaper Orders” 
on any conditions, or to receive any deposit for them. 
The only answer given you by our Partner, Mr. Chase, 
was, that we received subscriptions sent in with the 
money, and at club rates from those who sent in enough 
to make up a club. He also objected to being in any 
way mixed up with your proposed plans, at least until we 
should examine and approve them-—-which has not been 
done.——Further; we shall deem it our duty to the public, 
to show up your scheme in its true colors. and warn peo- 
ple against it. We warn you not to issue anv circulars, 
announcing that you have ‘‘ made” any ** arrangements” 
with us, for supplying copies of our paper, on any terms, 
to forward your enterprise. Yours respectfully, 

{Signed} OranGe Jupp & Co. 

We supposed the above letter had ended the matter, so 
far as we were concerned, and we heard nothing more 
of it, until just after the the September Agriculturist had 
got well to press, when we began to receive from all 
over the country, copies of a flaming Circular, Orders for 
the Agriculturist, etc. The circular announces tre- 
mendous prizes, and, among other things, says: 

‘“* Every Person who invests Five Dotiars IN THE Na- 
TIONAL DiIsTRIBUTION, receives, in addition to a chance 
in the Grand Dividends, one year’s subscription to either 
the ‘American Agriculturist, published in New_York 
City, the ‘Rural American,’ published at Utica, N, Y., or 
‘ Ballou’s Literary Magazine,’ published at Boston, Mass. 
The Managers of the Distribution have made such ar- 
rangements with the publishers of these celebrated Rural, 
Agricu!tural, Horticultural, Floral and Literary publica- 
tions, that they can give, as a gratuity to each purchaser 
of a Certificate, one year’s subscription as above. Thus, 
every investment of $5 entities the investor to a chance 
in the Dividends, ranging from $5 to $30,000, a year’s sub- 
scription to the Leading Agricultural and Literary Pa- 
pers of America, and lastly, aid and encouragement to 
one of the most noble, patriotic and benevolent Institu- 
tions ever devised by man.” 

Any one can see, by reference to our above letter, that 
this is a downright Imposition. Harris Brothers “ En- 
terprise” is, neither more nor less, a Lottery Scheme, 
and we shall wonder if it is allowed to continue in 
Boston. We refuse all “certificates” coming from Har- 
ris Brothers. We find it impossible to answer otherwisé 
than by this notice, the letters of inquiry about the con- 
cern, as they are so numerous. 


a 
ve 


EDITORS.—The American Agricultur- 
is furnished to Editors of other journals, to be used 
for clubbing with their own papers, at $1 a year, and sent 
to individual names. (This offer is private, and no pub- 
lic hint should be given that the paper is furnished be- 
low our regular subscription rates, which are $1.50 @ 
year ; four copies, $5; etc. 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 





Mark All Subscriptions sent in, as New or Old. 





For Market Report and List of 
Fairs, See Page 379.—The great press of matter, 
after omitting several pages prepared for this Basket, 
compels us to take out advertisements, and put the 
market and fair lists in an unusual place as above noted. 





Our * Political Preferences” are in- 
quired after by a few subscribers. Well, we exactly 
agree in sentiment with the man who is positively every 
way right and sound in his political views. Does any 
one disagree with us now? This is all we are allowed 
to say in a paper that has nothing todo with polities. 





‘*Stop My Paper.,’? says a subscriber, en- 
closing an advertisement of the N. Y. Tribune cut from 
our business columns, which we had not even chanced 
to notice before.—‘‘ Stop my Paper” has been said by one 
or two persons every time we have inserted an advertise- 
ment of the Herald, World, Times, or Independent.— 
We advertise in many papers, of all political shades ex- 
cept those positively and professedly opposed to the 
Union. The more enterprising journalists, who know 
where to find a good medium, use our columns largely, 
and thus we get part of our money back. Journals so 
out spoken in their columns, and in their advertisements 
especially, as those above named, can deceive no one, 
and as they ‘‘have the ability and will to do what they 
promise todo in their advertisements,” our rules in no 
way cut them off from using what space they pay for at 
full rates. Nobody is obliged to buy or read. If any- 
body “having the ability and will to supply them,” 
should advertise to supply pigs, or panthers, as household 
pets, we might admit his card, without thus commending 
his animals for the use recommended by the seller.— We 
aim to admit nothing deceptive or immoral ; how well we 
do this, our work must show. We can not, however, 
send around and ask permission of all our readers 
before admitting an advertisement. 

Barometers.—Letters giving details of ex- 
perience in using the barometer, and of its benefits, are 
coming to hand, and we solicit sti!l more of them. Let 
us have a full report, at least from those who have had 
our premium barometers. We can not of course publish 
these long communications, but they are useful, and we 
will endeavor, by and by, to giveasummary. So far these 
letters, with an exception or two, speak of good results, 
Some who have not been so successful in always pre- 
dicting storms and fair weather with certainty, as they 
hoped to be, yet speak very favorably of the general ac- 
curacy of the instrument, and we judge that not more 
than one of them would be willing to part with his 
barometer on any consideration. 


Valuable in Every State— Why.— 
An Illinois subscriber writes that ‘the Editors of the 
Agriculturist should visit that State before they can get 
any idea of the magnitude of the West and what farming 
is there.’ Why, friend, the Senior Editor has traveled 
for observation, partly on foot, through at least thirty 
States, and the Canadas—including over 10,000 miles 
in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Southern Min- 
nesota, the eastern half of Iowa and Missouri, part of 
Kentucky, besides Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and all the Atlantic States from Maine to 
North Carolina, Another has traveled for the same pur- 
pose in all the Middle States East of the Mississippi, and 
spent a year in the Southwestern Country. Another leac- 
ing Editor spent several years in the employ of the 
Government, making observations upon the country at 
the Southwest and up and down, and across the Continent 
to Californiaand back. A fourth Editor devoted a season 
to examining the Sugar, Cotton, and Rice regions of the 
South. Constant observations and correspondence are 
received from every section of the country —The prizes 
offered elsewhere in this paper (page 344) are only a 
small part of the expense and effort constantly put forth 
to gather general information.—But aside from the per- 
sonal advantages enjoyed by the editors, and the other 
sources of information, the great principles of soil cul- 
lure are the same everywhere. Animals, fruits, etc., need 
the same general rules and observations. The House- 
hold, and Children’s Departments, and the engravings, 
are equal valuable in Nova Scotia, New York, Nebraska, 
Texas, Oregon, or Australia. We indeed write much 
about manures for the older States, but though there is 





enough other reading for the newer West, we advise 
farmers there that some attention to this subject is worth 
their while, against a day of necessity—‘‘ A stitch in time, 
etc.”—To show the adaptation of this paper to the West, 
we may mention, that a Western paper begged earnestly 
for home support on the ground that eastern papers were 
not at all adapted to that region—aiming its remarks 
specially at this journal, which seemed to be a favorite in 
its bailiwick. The very same paper had only 21 columns 
of reading, and of these 15 were filled with articles that 
Jirst appeared in the American Agriculturist ; 7 columns 
were directly credited to this journal,and 8 were not 
credited !—A multitude of persons, residing in every sec- 
tion of the country, including several away on the Pacific 
Coast, have detailed to us, how single hints, derived from 
or suggested by reading this paper, have resulted in very 
great pecuniary value, ofien to the amount of hundreds 
and thousands of dollars in individual cases. 
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Picking Apples for Cider.—Mr. G. R. 
Green, Hudson, N. Y., finding hand picking too slow, and 
wishing to avoid the stones and dirt that will be mixed 
with apples when gathered from the ground, contrived 
the device shown in the engraving. It consists of a spread 
made of stout burlap, 20 feet square, bound on the edges. 
In the center is a hole large enough to encircle the tree, 
and provided with a drawing string to fasten it to the 
trunk. From this hole is an opening to one side of the 
spread, to allow it to be put around the tree, and the 
opening is afterwards laced up by means of a string run- 
ning through eyelet holes. In each of the corners of the 
spread a strong eyelet hole is worked—or what is better, 
an iron eye may be inserted. The spread being placed 
around the tree, three of the corners are raised up and 
stretched out by means of slender poles, in such a inan- 
ner, that the corner without a pole will be the lowest. 
Under this depending corner is placed a barre], or wagon 
if the tree be atallone. The apples are shaken down on 
to the sheet, and roll towards the lower corner, where 
they are caught. Though apples are but little bruised by 
this treatment, it is not recommended for those intended 
for long keeping. 

Sundry Humbugs. — Aside from a large 
number of letters about “ Harris Brothers,” and J. D. 
Miller, our batch of letters about swindlers reaches only 
about a hundred this month, by far the smallest number 
for any month during a past year. We learn that the ex- 
posures of the Agriculturist have made the “Circular” and 
“ticket” business so unprofitable through the North, that 
the swindlers have turned their attention more to the 
Southern States, where they are now operating with all 
possible speed and diligence. We must try to get the 
Agriculturist circulating more thoroughly there, though 


it is already going that way pretty extensively.... .A 
few particulars will suffice here: Harris Brothers are 
noticed on page 344...... J. D. Miller was shown up last 


month, and thongh not dead, is on the wane. J. D. 
Granger operates with the same circulars, sending let- 
ters pretending to have drawn $130 to $165 prizes for 
sundry people. The “prizes,” like those of Miller, are 
shares in the ‘‘Sand River Prize Petroleum Company.” 
The certificates for $150 shares, more or less, are worth 
about one-twentieth part of one cent—for waste paper— 
and no more....All the Art Unions, the Soldiers’ Unions, 
and other like Schemes, are no other than sheer lotteries, 
and dangerous to touch by any one who does not wish to 
gamble or throw his money away. Noone of these has 
ever come up to its promises about drawing, etc. Usually 
when all the money is in, some one of the clique finds 
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it convenient to decamp with it, as at Milwaukee, for ex- 
ample. The Illustrated papers, and the respectable 
Daily and Weekly papers, are aiding in the swindles by 
publishing the advertisements. Pray do not be blindfold- 
ed by the array of names of bankers and other public 
persons, who are made to at least seem to favor these 
enterprises. They are springing up all over the country, 
but are all of a piece, villainous lotteries, .dangerous 
because got up so plausibly, and so thoroughly sugar 
coated...... Our letters this month contain notices and 
circulars of 3 swindling parties and concerns, some of 
them already shown up, and others are the old parties 
under new names, but with the same circulars, etc. The 
most numerous circulars and tickets are from “ Vincent, 
Willis & Co., Williamsburgh, N. Y.” That is a large 
city, now united with Brooklyn, but its streets are syste- 
matically laid out and numbered. Why then did not V., 
W. & Co. tell people where they are to be found? It is 
bad for us, because a Pennsylvania friend has presented 
us with tickets for some magnificent prizes, all for $2.60 
each, an installment of 200 other lots, all sent ‘‘exclus- 
ively and privately” to persons in his town. Many oth- 
ers send us similar gifts. —Vincent, Willis & Co., you are 
myths—Humbugs!...... -The European Pocket Time- 
Keeper, and the “Silent Friend,” are both gross hum- 
bugs. Julius Sinking and others, who offer these, should 
go into some honest business...... Joseph T. Inman, 
and Madame Thornton, have both been already denounc- 
ed, and those who advertise for them are helping them to 
victims among the ignorant and credulous...... The fol- 
lowing are Humbugs: ‘‘Grand National Gift Enter 
prize,” N. Y. City.—‘‘ Errors of Youth” Recipe, N. Y, 
City.— Great Closing Off Sale,” do.—“ Mutual Benefit 
Association,” Quincy, Ind. Marcus Blair, Attorney, 
etc., of Oakland, Clinton Co., Ohio, who offers to lie 
$500 prizes through for $10 to $50, and will lie to you— 
Dr. Freeman. — “ Perfume of Love.” —‘‘ Essence of 
Life.”—“Radical Regenerator.”—“ Metropolitan Jewelry 
Association.”—‘‘ New Jewelry Association.” — “ Great 
National Gift Concert for Benefit of N. Y. Soldiers’ 
Monument Association,’ J. L. Jaynes, Manager.— “ $5 
to $10 Sewing Machines,” under several names: not worth 
recciving as a gift.—‘*Great Gift Concert for Soldiers’ 
Monument,” Sidney, Ohio, —etc., etc., including some 
fifteen pretended sellers of splendid Jewelry, valuable 
Watches, etc., by tickets for from $1.75 to $12. Every 
such concern in N. Y.,isa Humbug! T. E. Bryan, of 
N. Y., is too good looking a man to be engaged in the 
disreputable, villainous business he is in, that of supply- 
ing obscene, disgusting books, pictures, and instruments, 
marked cards, loaded cice, etc. He is ashamed of the 
business, or afraid of it, as he tries to dodge the law by 
pretending to be only an agent; he refused us even a 
circular at his office, saying he had not there anything he 
offered, not even a circular to supply to us—a pretended 
country peddler. We would not like to trust any money 
in his hands by mail, as he requires it sent. Give all such 
disgusting circulars as he sends out, toashes as soon 
as possible; they will soil your handseven. We stop 
here for a month, for want of room. 

Documents Acknowledged.—Trans- 
actions of the Worcester Co. (Mass.) Horticultural So- 
ciety, from Edward W. Lincoln, Sec’y.... Address of 
Hon, Henry H. Crapo, before the Central Michigan Ag’l 
Society, at their Sheep-shearing Exhibition, Lansing, 
May 24, 1866.. Report of the Northern Ohio and Lake 
Shore Grape Growers’ Association; to be had of Allen 
Pope, Treas., Cleveland, O....'T'ransactions of the Cali- 
fornia State Agricultural Society for 1864 and 1865, a 
volume of over 400 pages.... Trans. Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society for 1865.... Trans, Columbia Co., Wis., 
Agricultural Society for 1865....Indiana State Horticul- 
tural Society, Transactions 1§65-66.... Catalogue of 
School of Mines, Columbia College, N. Y. City.... 
Trans. Essex (Mass.) Agricultural Society for 1865. 
—The following dealers have sent us catalogues of 
Hardy Bulbs: Brill & Kumerle, Newark, N. J.; James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; B. K. Bliss, Springfield, Mass, ; 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St., N. Y...... Catalogues 
of General Nursery Stock from J. W. Hinks & Co., 
Bridgeport, Ct.; Faulkner Nurseries, Danville, N. Y., J. 
C. Williams & Co.; F, Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Dutchess Nurseries, Ferris & Caywood, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. ; Parsons & Co., Flushirg, N. ¥.; Bloomington, IIL, 
F. K. Phoenix; Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, 
N. Y., Frost & Co.; Washington Nurseries, Geneva, N. 
Y., Bronson, Graves & Selover...... Grape Catalogues 
from C. W. Grant, Iona, near Peekskill, N. Y.; Hum- 
boldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio ; Pomona’s Home Nurse- 
ries, West Newton, Pa., J. H. Foster, Jr. ; Canandaigua 
(N. Y.) Propagating Establishment, F. L. Perry, Pro- 
prietor. ....Price Lists of Strawberries, etc., from Reisig 
& Hexamer, Newcastle, Westchester Co., N. Y.; Francis 
Brill, Newark, N. J.; Willetts Bros., Buchanan, Mich, 
seiaiee Catalogues of Vegetable Seeds, Henry A. Dreer, 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Brill & Kumerle, Newark, N. J. 
.+eeesReport of the California Assembly Committee on 
the Culture of the Grape Vine; Thirteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Ohio Pomological Society, 1866, 
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Cabbage Queries. — W. R. V., Elkton, 
(where ?). An ounce of cabbage seed will usually give 
about 2000 plants. See notes for Kitchen Garden this 
month, and article on Management of Cold Frames in 
March last, page 90, for answers to other queries. 





r,.” 


Tomato Seed.—‘W. R. VY.” The pulp is 
usually allowed to ferment slightly, when it willwash. A 
friend puts the seed in a cloth, and washes the cloth with 
the enclosed seeds in soap suds, We have not tried this. 





Vilden 'Tomato.—Either we have not the 
right sort around New York, or it is not suited to this 
locality, as our own, and those we have seen in a half 
dozen other places, have been in no respect equal to the 
old smooth red ; not as early, no more dwarf, productive, 
solid, nor better flavored than that excellent old sort. Has 
it been over-estimated, or have we the wrong seed? 

Large Cauliflower. — Mr. Randall H. 
Green, of Wickford, R. I., sends us a cauliflower that 
measures 47 inches around and weighs 11 lbs. It grew in 
the black soil of a reclaimed bog. Pretty good for Rhode 
Island—or any other State. 

A Prompt Settlement,—The Niagara 
Fire Insurance Company of this city, paid their losses, 
$70,000 and upward, within one week after the great fire 
in Portland, besides paying $1000 toward the relief of un- 
insured sufferers. Such promptness will increase con- 
fidence in an excellent company. 








The New England and Vermont 
Fair.—The New England Agricultural Society, with 
the Vermont State Society, held a fair at Brattleboro the 
first week in September, at which we were able to be 
present a short time. The weather was all that could be 
desired, the grounds in fine order, and the attendance 
large. The show was remarkable for its uniform excel- 
lence in a!most all departments, and the New England 
farmers, breeders, and mechanics deserve great credit, 
almost all of the N. E. States being well represented. As 
a show of live stock, there has rarely been a superior ex- 
hibition in this country. All classes of sheep were re- 
presented in goodly numbers. Mutton sheep, especially 
the Cotswells and Southdowns, were very fine, but the 
great show was that of Merinos, as was to be expected, 
and in this class itis claimed that all previous exhibitions 
were eclipsed by both the number and value of the 
animals shown. In the various classes of neat stock 


the show was fine also, the Short-horns greatly pro- | 


ponderated, though there were animals of all the favorite 
breeds. Among horses, Thorough-breds, Morgans, Biack- 
hawks, and Hamiltonians divided the honors given to 


breecing stock. The same blood told its story onthe trot- | 


ting course, Ethan Allen, now 19 years old, making his 
mile in 2 min. 38 sec.—the best time made. Specimens of 
most of the valued breeds of swine were on exhibition, and 
the show was regarded as creditable. There wasalsoa 
good show of poultry. Tothe departments of industry we 
had not time to devote much attention, but from the 
crowd, have no doubt the multitudes were gratified and 
instructed. Gov. Andrew’s able address was listened to 
on Friday by a great audience, surrounding the stand and 
filling the seats, which were said to accommodate 3000 
people. Listening was painful, and hearing quite impos- 
sible for all within the sound (and who was not ?) of the 
continual yelling, auctioneering, shouting and declaiming 
of the keepers of a great number of disgusting side-shows, 
snakes, big woman, big cogs, peddler wagons, gambling 
stands, and what not, which were allowed to fill up a 
good portion of the grounds. A shame and blot upon the 
otherwise good management of the fair. 





New York State Fair.—tThe Fair of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, was held this year at 
Saratoga, a location which offered great inducements so 
far as concerns the comfort of both visitors and exhibi- 
tors, in the excellent grounds of the County Society, and 
the abundant hotel accommodations of the city. The 
weather was prevailingly good, the first and last days only 
being rainy, and the attendance on Thursday was very 
large, so that it is safe to say the expenses were paid, 
and perhaps a snug sum laid by against a rainy day. The 
show was a very large and interesting one in several de- 
partments. The Fairs of this Society have been al- 
ways good in the department of farm machinery and 
implements of all kinds—but this has, in our view, ex- 
ceeded all previous ones in this particular, both in variety 
and excellence of the articles. The show of swine was 
the best we ever saw in this country, or perhaps we 
should say, it was a show of the best swine, for the num- 
ber of different breeds was not very great. The Jeffer- 
son Co. breeders were there in full force, most with 
excellent swine. The show of cattle was small, but 
very good, the herds of Messrs. Cornell, and Sheldon, 
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were represented by as good Short-horn cows as ever 
took the Society’s prizes, and the Alderney’s were in 
goodly number, and unexcelled in quality by any we have 
ever seen exhibited together: we can not specify partic- 
ular animals now. The Ayrshire and Devon stock had 
each good representatives, so that on the whole, the cat- 
tle department presented a most instructive exhibition. 
In the sheep class, there was also a very instructive 
show. The American Merinos, worth from $500 to $1.500 
each, were in strong force; the Silesian Merinos, in 
smaller number, but of great excellence; their grades 
also of the first and second crossing were shown, demon- 
strating the greatimprovement in the quality of the fleece 
thus produced on common flocks. There was a good 
show of most excellent Long-wools, and some South- 
downs. The horse show was, on the whole, inferior to 
those of other years, and to what‘it should be. There 
was ‘a very poor show of Dairy produce, and of fruits. 
The side-shows, whose name was legion, were kept out- 
side. The management was excellent, and though many 
of the cattle and sheep, and horse-stalls were empty, yet, 
on the whole, the show was a very interesting and im- 
portant one. The discussions held during the mornings 
were well kept up, and formed a valuable feature. There 
is much tointerest a stranger in the town, and this visit 
to Saratoga Springs will be remembered with satisfaction 
by a great many people. 


Awards of the N. Y. State Ag’l So- 
ciety to Mowers, Reapers, Threshers, etc. 
—The awards of the great trial at Auburn were announc- 
ed at the N. Y. State Fair, as follows: 

CLass I.—Mowers, 18 entries. —The Gold Medal to the 
‘Buckeye,’ Adriance, Platt & Co., New York.—2d 
Prize, $25, to the ‘* Clipper,’ R. H. Allen & Co., N. Y. 

Crass Il.—Reapers (Hand-rdke), 2 entries.—The Gold 
Medal to the *“‘ Kirby,” D. M. Osborne & Co., Auburn, 
N. Y.—2d Prize, $25, C. Wheeler, Jr., Auburn, N. Y. 

Cuass I1'3.—Reapers (Self-rake), 5 compete.—Gold 
Medal to Seymour, Morgan & Allen, Brockport, N. Y.— 
2d Prize, $25, to C. C. Bradley & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cyass I11.—Combined Mowers and Reapers (Hand- 
rake), 7 compete.—Gold Medal to W. A. Wood, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y.—2d Prize, $25, to the ‘* Eagle,” E. F. Har- 
rington, Rondout, N. Y. 

Crass 1V.—Combined Mowers and Reapers (Self-rake), 
10 compete.—Gold Medal to the ** Hubbard,” Williams, 
Wallace & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—2d Prize, $25, Sey- 
mour, Morgan & Allen, Brockport, N. Y. 

Crass V.— Combined, (Hand and Self-rake,) thrown out. 

Crass VI.—One-horse Mowers.—Gold Medal to the 
“Clipper,” R. H. Allen & Co., New-York. 

Cuiass VII.—Horse-Power Inclined Endless Chain.—A 
Gold Medal to R. & M. Hardee, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

Cuass VIII.—Horse-Power Lever and Sweep.—Dow 
& Fowler. Goid Medal recommended, [not awarded]. 

Cuass IX.—Ten-Horse Thresher and Cleaner.—Dow 
& Fowler, a premium recommended. 

Cuiass X.—Two-horse Thresher and Cleaner Combined.— 
Gold Medal recommended to R. & M. Hardee. 

Cuiass XIII.—Horse Rakes.—To Barker, Sheldon, & 
Co., Gold Medal, to A. B. Sprout, $25. H. N. Tracy, and 
P. S. Carver, judged worthy of second premiums for 
Horse Rakes, with and without sulkv attachments. 

Cuiass XIV.—Hay Tedder —Herring’s Tedder was 
judged worthy of a Gold Medal for the design, but it 
was refused because the workmanship was so inferior. 

Ciass XV.—Horse-Power Hay Forks, 4 compete.—Gold 
Medal to J. Mansfield & Co., $25 to Chapman, Hawley 
& Co., applicable to Barley and Oats, A 2d premium, 
is recommended for A. B. Sprout, for Harpoon Fork. 





A New Grape Box.—Boxes for packing 
grapes are usually made of six pieces. We have been 
shown one patented by Smith & Doolittle, that is made of 
only three pieces. The ends are of pine, and the sides, 
bottom and top are made of one thin piece of white 
wood. This piece is cut part way through, so as to al- 
low it to bend at the corners. That portion of the piece 
that forms the two sides and bottom is tacked to the ends, 
the top is about 2 inches wider than the box, aad this 
portion laps over and fastens to the side. By taking the 
nails from this flap, the cover opens without splitting, and 
remains attached to the other side, asif it were hinged. 
The box is light and cheap, and if no fault is found in 
use, it will nodoubt become popular with grape growers. 





Blackberry Queries. — “Subscriber” 
complains that the new kinds of blackberries are too ex- 
pensive to plant, and wishes to know if wild plants can 
be successfully transplanted, or shall he depend upon 
seed, All of the garden blackberries are accidental wild 
seedlings that have been taken up and propagated. Wild 
plants differ greatly in the size and shape of their fruit, 
as well as in productiveness and time of ripening. If 
“Subscriber” knows where to get wild plants, that in 





their natural state have desirable qualities, they will be 
likely to do much better when put under cultivation. To 
put out a plantation of wild plants, taken at hap-hazard, 
would not be likely to be profitable. The matter of seed- 
lings is one requiring some time and patience, and though 
some good sorts may be obtained, it will be much 
cheaper—if fruit is desired—to procure a few plants of 
varieties of known excellence and propagate from them. 
In good soil, blackberries multiply very rapidly—often 
too freely for convenience. 


Manuring Orchards, — “ Subscriber,’ 
Middletown, Mo. The best time to manure an orchard 
is just as the trees are making their growth in spring. It _ 
is usually more convenient to haul manure in winter 
when the ground is frozen, and there is more time for the 
work, hence it is frequently done at that time, though at 
some waste of manure. 

Cooking Cauliflower.—‘I. C.8.,”’ De- 
Kalb Co., Ind., is not acquainted with cauliflower, and 
wishes to know how to cook it. If frtend S. does not 
know cauliflower, he has a pleasure in store. Cut the 
heads before they become loose, and boil in water slightly 
salted —never with meat. When tender, which will usu- 
ally be with 20 minutes cooking, take up and drain and 
cover with drawn butter, (white sauce made with butter, 
flour and water,) and serve hot. They are usually eaten 
without other addition, but some dress with pepper and 
vinegar—the same as they do cabbage. 





Cooking Egg Fruit.—Last month we 
gave our manner of cooking the fruit of the egg plant. 
Since then we have received several communications 
upon baking the vegetable. ‘‘ Hawk eye,” of Burlington, 
Iowa, says: ‘ Cut longitudinally, like opening a water- 
melon, scrape out the contents of both halves, mix well 
with dry bread crumbs, season with pepper and salt, re- 
place in the hollow rind, and bake well in a hot oven. 
Try it if you wish a treat.” Others direct that the fruit 
be parboiled before it is opened. 


Good Home-made Ink—Humbug 
Recipes.—W. H. Bull, West Springfield, Mass., writes 
us with a beautiful jet black ink which he says was made 
thus: Two ounces of Logwood and half an ounce of Bi- 
chromate of Potash were dissolved in one gallon of rain 
water and strained, and one-eighth ounce of ammonia then 
added.—The ingredients can be bought of any druggist 
for less than 50 cents (probably for 25 or 30 cents). So 
many others recommend this or a similar compound, and 
send such good specimens of the ink used, that it must 
be good.—If we had not so thoroughly exposed the hum- 
bugs as to make their business unprofitable, we might 
soon expect to hear of a dozen of them privately offering 
by circulars, to send a valuable and ‘immensely profit- 
able” recipe for only a “$V,” and then forward this 
very ink recipe, printed on a large sheet and marked 
** Patent,” or “‘ Copyright” *‘ applied for.” In our many 
investigations among this class of swindlers, we have 
paid 25c. to $5 for recipes, ete., that we had already 
published in the American Agriculturist. 





** Gardening for Profit in the Market and 
Home Garden, by Peter Henderson.’ A few months ago 
we announced a work on market gardening as being in 
preparation, but did not give the name of the author, as 
he preferred it should not be announced until he had 
completed his work. The manuscript is now in our 
hands, and the book will be brought out as soon as the_ 
necessary illustrations can be prepared. To answer 
numerous applications, we state that orders cannot be 
filled until late in autumn or early in winter. While the 
work is written more especially as a guide to market 
gardening, its teachings are also adapted to small opera- 
tions, and it will be, as those familiar with the practical 
character of Mr. Henderson’s writing might expect, just 
the book that its title indicates. 





The Pew Hat Rack advertised in this 
paper is a very neat and simple contrivance for keeping 
one’s “best hat” safe while attending church. 


The Deathof Prof. John A. Porter 
of Yale College took place at New Haven on the 25th of 
August. Prof. Porter was known to many of our readers 
as having filled the chair of Agricultural Chemistry in 
the Sheffield Scientific School for some time, and subse- 
quently that of Organic Chemistry. That very interest- 
ing, and to those who participated in it, instructive con- 
vention of agriculturists, by whom the so-called ‘ Yale 
Agricultural Lectures” were delivered and listened to, 
was carried through in great part by his efforts, and iden- 
tified him with the cause of agricultural progress. The 
Sheffield Scientific School, now so liberally endowed, 
owes its success to Prof. Porter in a great degree. 
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Manure from the Breweries—Rag- 
Weed.—‘ J. W. T.,” of Elliot, Me., asks: ‘ Will it pay 
to put hops and malt refuse from the breweries upon 
grass land at two cents a bushel? We havea field that 
is full of rag-weed. What will killit out? Some of the 
ground was laid down three years ago, and it is full of it 
now.’’— The hops and malt manure will probably pay well. 
Compost it with loamy soil, sods or muck. It will heat 
quickly, and as soon as it becomes homogeneous, it may 
be applied. It is highly nitrogenous, and you must judge 
of its strength by the activity of the fermentation of the 
compost heap...... The way to get rid of rag-weed 
(Artemesia) is to put on hoed crops, manuring well, and 
keep them well hoed, not lgtting a weed go to seed for 
two years, then seed down witha small grain crop. A 
strong sward will keep down rag-weed, but this needs a 
soil in good heart. The plant is an annual, and the seeds 
usually not long lived in the soil. 


Oyster Shells or Oyster Shell Lime. 
—Morris Moses asks, in which condition oyster shells are 
most valuable as a fertilizer, burnt or ground.—In the 
first place they are more cheaply reduced to a fine 
powder by burning than by grinding ; 2d, the powder of 
the slaked lime is infinitely finer than the ground ; 3d, 
the lime is a very active substance, producing immediate 
and marked results, for good, usually, for evil, if im- 
properly applied ; 4th, the ground shell is an inert sub- 
stance, decomposing very gradually and producing no 
ill effects, and good ones only in case the ground lacks 
calcareous matter, except so far as 1 to 144 per cent. 
of animal matter and a trace of phosphoric acid will go. 
Many soils need calcareous matter, and 5 pounds of 
slaked oyster shell lime will go much farther to supply- 
ing this for a crop or two, than 50 of ground shells, 





Clover for Green Manure. —G. J. 
Gilbertson, Mitchell Co., lowa, asks: ‘In order to im- 
prove our dry sandy prairie land, I wish to sow clover ; 
what kind shall I get, and when shall I sow it? ’—Plow 
at once, giving the landa dressing of gypsum (three to 
five bushels per acre), and sow twelve pounds of large 
red clover seed of good quality on a March snow. 


Plasterand Hen-dung Compost on 
Potatoes.—Daniel Edwards, of Allegany Co., N. Y., 
writes: ‘*G.H. Case planted half an acre of potatoes 
Jast spring on a sward of Timothy and wild grass, with no 
manure, After they were up, he put on 2 bushels of 
plaster and hen manure, equal parts, leaving two rows 
undressed in the middle of the field. The two rows have 
been yetlow and of small growth ; the others have adeep, 
rich, healthy green, and are twice as large as those un- 
dressed, and indicate double the quantity of potatoes that 
there would have been, but for the dressing. I am near 
70 years old, and never saw such a contrast produced by 
any kind or quantity of manure.” 





Horse-racing—Agricultural Socie- 
ties.—The number of comments and complaints, not to 
say bewailings, over the prostitution of agricultural 
societies to the interests of horse jockeys is greater than 
usual, and shows either that the evil is growing worse, or 
that farmers are feeling it more. The fact is, that agri- 
cultural societies must be supported. Without the horse- 
races, which we dislike thoroughly, and consider demor- 
alizing and only bad as generally conducted, the fairs too 
often do not pay expenses. The farmers have the thing all 
in their own hands ; they may canvass the district before 
the annual meeting, elect officers who sympathise with 
their views, and then guarantee them the expenses and 
the premiums. In this way they will have the fairs to 
suit them. But will they do it? The farmers are 
slow, the horse-men are fast and free with their money. 
So they have things their own way, and the farmers may 
thank them, not themselves, that they have even $10 
offered for the best bull, and $2 for the best mower and 
reaper. $200 offered in merely agricultural prizes will 
hardly bring 50 people into the grounds, while for every 
dollar offered as a trotting prize, 50 people may seek en- 
trance. This, unfortunately, is the way the thing works. 





Sussex Co., N. J.— The northernmost 
county in New Jersey is called Sussex, which might be 
wondered at in any State except New Jersey.—H. C. N. 
reports that, braving the scoffs of his neighbors, he intro- 
duced a corn planter this spring, with which he planted 6 
acres a day, and also a horse corn plow with which he 
finishes each row at one plowing. So he saved himself 
fully half the labor of corn culture, and though the neigh- 
bors called them humbugs, the machines held their own. 
Old Sussex County is famous for milk and butter. 


_— 


Questions not Answered,.—We do not 
wonder that many of our kind readers, who interest 
themselves for the Agriculturist, and who send us 





questions, are disappointed at not seeing them answered, 
and it is but fair that we should occasionally explain. 
Our space is very far too small to allow us to give as 
much as 10 lines to each question. Often we are able to 
answer half a dozen in one. Frequently questions re- 
quire study and investigation. which it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to find time for before the season is passed for the 
current year. Then again there come questions which 
we can not well answer. Here, for instance, is one: 

How to Make Sod Fenceand Ditch. 
—‘‘ How should a sod fence be built, or a ditch fence, or 
a sod fence and ditch? »— J. B. C.,” Montgomery Co., 
Towa. This question we are happy to propound to our 
readers, and some “ old country man” will probably have 
toanswer. Turf or sod fences, with or without ditches, are 
common in Europe, especially in Ireland, but rare here. 





Setting Fence Posts.—N. C.”’ advises 
to set posts without preparation, but to apply “a large 
shovelful of wood ashes to each post just at the surface.” 





A Dumping Wagon Wanted.— 
“ What is the best plan for a wagon, the body of which 
will tilt, to dump its contents like a cart ?” 





Leaky Tin Roof.—‘G.S8. R.” When a 
tin roof proves itself good for nothing from any cause, 
rip it off. The plastic slate roofing is coa! tar, mixed 
with slate flour, ground very fine. It is said to make a 
good roof if applied on a good felt, or wrapping paper. 





Roofing.—‘V. H. F.,’”’ and others. From 
our own examination, from what we hear, and from the 
nature of things, (but not from the rather extravagant 
statements made by the parties who have it for sale), we 
are inclined to think that the so-called ‘ Piastic Slate 
Roofing” is equal to the best roof of its kind. 





Sick Chickens.—Mrs. “J. R. T.,” of Flem- 
ingsburg, Fleming Co., Ky., is very much distressed 
about her fowls. She has lost 200 or more of her young 
chickens, and 25 or 30 hens, 75 young turkeys and sever- 
al old ones. They droop a day or two, seem to have sore 
throats, and “the scours,” then die. 
only guess what may be the matter. We have knowna 
similar trouble from fowls eating carrion and maggots, 
and would put them in a vard, feed softened grain,or better 
grain ground and scalded, mixed with fine charcoal, and 
wood ashes. We have checked scours by giving a wine- 
glass of ale with 10 or 15 drops of paregoric to full-grown 
fowls ; sop bread in the ale, and put it down their throats. 





Marking Chickens.—“ Progress” says: 
‘“* When I wish to mark chickens as I take them from 
the nest, I cut the web between the toes. As there are 3 
toes on each foot, there are 4 places where you can have 


| life-long marks on the fowls.” 


Witching or Switching for Wa- 
ter,—‘ T. M. L.”—The only result that usually comes 
from following the witch-hazle-switch indications of 
water, is, that people locate their wells in very inconveni- 
ent places. If a man digs a well deep enough, he usual- 
ly gets water, whether the hazle switch indicates it or 
not. Still, people who mean to speak the truth, tell very 
marvellous stories, which we have no wish to dispute. 
Oniy we will say, when a writer like one in an esteemed 
contemporary runs mad in his philosophy, and makes 
electricity do more wonderful things than talk across the 
Atlantic, we must protest. 

Cheese Factory in Columbia Co., 
N. W.—We recently visited a new cheese faciory just 
erected at Rider’s Mills, Columbia Co., N. Y. The build- 
ing is 10030 feet, two stories high, erected in a very sub- 
stantial manner. It is calculated to work up the milk 
from 600 cows. Tie location is an admirable one both 
as regards conveniences for manufacture, and excellence 
of the surrounding pasture, from which the very choicest 
butter has long been derived. The enterprise is a new 
one in that section, but it will undoubtedly pay, as it is 
intended to establish an A No. 1 brand in market. 

Will Roots Enter Cisterns ?—“ Chris- 
topher,” of Nautucket, asks, if the roots of grape vines 
planted near a brick cistern will interfere with it. They 
will not if the bricks are well laid in eement, and the 
cistern is water-tight to the top. Roots will penetrate a 
wall loosely laid, and do often go through common cellar 
walls, even though cement mortar may have been used, 
but they will not go where water cannot. 


Cow with the Heaves.—Wm. Wade, of 
Bristol, Ohio, has a cow which has had something very 
like the heaves in horses for 2 years. The heaves is 
similar to asthma, and we knaw noreason why cows 
should not have it now and then. If it is asthmatic in its 





Of course we can | 








nature, it will be hard to cure, but probably may be al- 
leviated by common heave remedies. 





Sweet Potato Vines.—Frank Parker asks, 
if it is absolutely necessary to lift the vines during the 
growing season. No. Neither is it absolutely necessary 
to raise sweet potatoes at all. The vines make roots 
throughout their entire length, and on these roots little 
potatoes will form, but never mature. On this account 
the vines are torn up from the ground, or cut off to stop 
their running now and then, and the strength then goes 
to perfecting the tubers in the hills. 





Propagating Blackberries and 
Raspberries.—M. Korff, Gray's Summit, Mo. These 
are propagated extensively from root cuttings. The 
roots are cut in pieces one or two inches long and planted 
in spring. with a slight bottom heat. 





Beardless Barley.—The beardless or bald 
barley does well in Canada, and that fact answers the 
question as to its bearing a northern latitude. The 
Nepaul Barley is naked as well as bald. 





How Much do People Weigh ? — 
M. Quetelet, of Brussels, Belgium, conceived the idea of 
ascertaining the average weight of people at different 
ages, with other items. To thisend he weighed many 
thousands of persons of all ages and occupations, in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. The following is the result: 


a.—Infants, at birth, vary from........ oe eeee 238 toll Ibs. 
b.—Infants, average weight *................. 0065 614 Ibs. 
c.—Young men, at 20 years old, average.. ...... 143 lbs, 
d.—Young women, at 20 years old, average. .-..129 Ibs. 
e.—Men weigh most at 35 years old, averaging ....152 lbs. 


J.—Women weigh most at 50 years old, averaging 139 lbs. 
g-—Men and women together, at full growth, av’ge 140 Ibs, 
* Boys, a little more; girls, a little less. 

There is apparently some error in the last item, for with 
the average weight of men of full growth at 152 lbs., and 
of women at 139 lbs., the average weight of both taken 
together should be 14534 lbs. Probably the last figure 
refers to men and women of all ages taken together, for 
taking the given averages (c, d, e, f, above) the average 
is 140% lbs., and allowing for the usual excess of fe- 
males, the average of all would be reduced to about 140 
lbs. Itis noteworthy that men reach their greatest average 
weight at 35 years, and women not until 50 years of age. 
The figures refer to Europe; we think the average 
weight of womeninthe United States would fall below 
129 lbs. at 20 years old, and 139 lbs. at 50 years. 





Rats.—The question how to get rid of rats 
meets with a ready answer from “J. C. F.,” Litchfield 
Co., Ct. He says: ‘*My method is to catch a rat, and 
dip him all but his head in red paint, and let him go. The 
rest do not like his looks and so leave the premises,” 





Preparing Sweet Corn.—G. Manahan, 
Elkhart Co., Ind. The corn is boiled just enough to 
harden the “ milk,” and then cut from the cob and dried. 
A machine has been invented for cutting the corn from 
the cob, which will soon be advertised. 

Curing Meats.—“ Massachusetts Hams” 
writes: “I cure and smoke 50,000 to 100,000 pieces per 
year, and know my business. Meat cured in pickle made 
of water is not as good, and only used because more 
profitable and less laborious. The flavor of cured meats 
depends mainly upon the kind of molasses used. The 
best temperature is 40°, frozen meat will not cure, and if 
above 50°, will be liable to taint. For 100 lbs. meat, take 
8 lbs. salt, 1 quart best molasses or 2 lbs. sugar, 3¢ Ib. 
saltpeter, 2 ounces ground alum; mix and rub on the 
fleshy side of the meat placed in pans, so as to keep all 
the mixture; repeat the rubbing every three days, rub- 
bing in thoroughly. For large pieces, and cold weather, 
60 days will be required ; if mild weather, 50 days, and 15 
days less for small pieces. The skin and fat of hams 
should be cut clean from the face, as far down as the 
second joint, to allow the salt to enter. The recipe for 


keeping meat, viz., in ashes, given in September Agricul- 


turist, is good. Smoking is of no benefit; it is only a 
quick way of drying. Most people would prefer drying 
without sinoke. If you smoke, use only walnut or yellow 
birch wood, or mahagony saw-dust. Be sure your meat 
is well cooled off before salting ; ten days after killing is 
better than ten hours.” 

Home-made Ink— Correction, — In 
some of the first printed copies of August Agriculturist, 
one of the ink recipes was spoiled by the use of wrong 
letters in a word intended to be Bichromate of potash, 
which is an abundant material, found in most drug 
stores. Many others have recommended similar prepa- 
rations, and sent us specimens of writing with the ink, 
most of which are very good, See page 294 (August). 
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The Raccoon or Coon. 
= 

The Raccoon is one of the most interesting 
of the native quadrupeds of the United States, 
and claims our attention in the three-fold char- 
acter of friend, foe, and household pet. The 
sat naturalist Linnseus classed it in the same 
genus with the bears, (Ursus,) but natural- 
ists have since separated the genus, of which 
several species, all 
American,are rec- 
ognized. The coon 
is familiar to all 
American farmer 
folks; it of 
about the size of a 
large cat, of a 
compact build; 
the entire soles of 
its feet are bare, 
and standing, it 
rests upon its fect 
from toes to heels, 
flat, like a bear, 
but in walking it 
goes upon its toes 
only, like a cat. 
Its coat is very 
thick,composed of 
a soft, grey fur, 
and long glossy 
hairs, which are 
marked alterately 
with black and 
greyish white. The color therefore varies, as 
the spectator looks into it or across it, and accord- 
ing to the light, giving it a peculiar richness. The 
face has a dark band across the eyes, anda dark 
stripe down the nose, which are set off by light 
grey surroundings. The tail, full and bushy, is 
marked by 5 or 6 very distinct dark rings. The 
coon is easily tamed and becomes very familiar ; 
is characterized — 
by _ playfulness, 
fondness of atten- 
tion, and for do- 
ing mischief. It 
is an omnivorous 
creature, eating al- 
most every thing, 
but being especial- 
ly fond of sweet 
fruits, green corn, 
honey, nuts, shell 
fish, eggs, birds, 
insects, all kinds 
of grubs, worms, 
etc. Inthe spring 
it does the farmer 
no little service in 
destroying the 
grubs and other 
insects of his field, 
but in the autumn 
he takes his pay 
by eating all the 
green corn he 
wants when it is 
in the “roasting 
ear” state. The boys know exactly when, and 
after the coon hunt, whether successful or not, 
they never forget to take pay for their good 
deed, or for their good will, as the case may be, 
out of the nearest corn fields. The bushel or 
two of nice ears roasted in the ashes of the fires 
which lighted them and their dogs in dispatch- 
ing the poor coon, is more than a whole family 
of coons would damage in the entire season. 
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The Reccons en a curious habit, whieh gives 
it its specific name, lotor, or washer. The 
Germans call it wasch-bdr, or washing bear, 
from this peculiarity. Whenever it can do so, 
it takes its food and dips it in water, waving it 
to and fro. Coons visit poultry yards some- 


times, andthe fact may be known by the 5-toed 
tracks, showing occasionally that of the whole 
hind foot, like a miniature human foot print. 


RACCOON—Lrocyon lotor. 


They eat off the heads of poultry, usually leay- 
ing their carcasses. Their habits are chiefly 
nocturnal, and they may be taken in box traps, 
steel traps, or by fall traps, baited with sweet 
apples, etc. In autumn they become very fat, and 
they hibernate in winter. Their flesh is like 
bear’s meat, and quite agreeable, and their skins 
have considerable value in the fall, or winter. 


lll 


SKUNK— Mephitis chinga. 
The Skunk, 
_—_@o-——. 

The North American skunk is called by nat- 
uralists, Mephitis chinga. It is a well known 
animal, and one with which many have a too 
intimate acquaintance. It is of about the size of 
the Raccoon, but with shorter legs, and a longer 
body in proportion. The head is small, the end 
of the narrow snout blunt; the color is black 














pers white or ‘yellowish white, black prepon- 
derating, and the fur is long, soft, though coarse, 
and very glossy. The tail is long, and might, 
with propriety, be called a “switch tail” from 
the length of the hairs. The white and yellow- 
ish patches are disposed irregularly upon the 
head and back, and white hairs and spots may 
occuron any part of the body. They are per- 
sistent enemics of grubs, and insects. They eat 
mice too, and dis- 
play much skill 
in ferreting out 
mouse nests, for 
eating the young. 
They destroy the 
eggs of birds also, 
eat frogs and 
birds, and prob- 
ably also snakes 
and snake's and 
turtle’s eggs. If 
an occasional visit 
to the poultry 
yard puts them 
under the ban of 
the law, do not let 
the vengeance be 
extended to other 
than the guilty in- 
dividuals. They 
are exceedingly 
peaceable, and 
mind their own 
business as well 
as any animals we are acquainted with, but if it 
becomes necessary for them to defend them- 
selves, their means of defence are so offensive 
and effectual, that neither man nor beast seeks 
a second encounter. There are two sacs, con- 
nected with secreting glands, which are filled 
with a yellowish oily fluid. These are situated 
beneath the tail, and by a muscular motion, the 
fluid may be eject- 
ed with great force 
in a very fine 
stream to a dis- 
tance of 15 or 20 
feet, and with con- 
siderable accuracy 
of aim. This is not 
urine, as has been 
supposed. The ef- 
fect of this nause- 
ous fluid upon @ 
dog or a man, is 
to cause gasping 
for breath, and ef- 
fort to obtain fresh 
air by running in 
an opposite direc- 
tion to the enemy. 
The stench can 
be removed from 
clothing by the ac- 
tion of the soil, 
when buried for 
some weeks, but 
this is apt to cause 
it to mold and rot. 
These animals often take up their abodes in 
house cellars,or about the under-pinning of barns, 
etc., but cause no inconvenience if not disturbed. 
They are best dispatched by a well directed shot. 
The flesh is delicate, and esteemed by those who 
can overcome their natural repugnance to it. 
Skunks are nocturnal in their habits, and 
very numerous. Their skins are valuable in 
proportion to their size and amount of black, 
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each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $l each, Papers are addressed to each name, 
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SEVENTY-FIVE 
Excellent Premiums. 


for Everybody. 


Something 


A first-rate Opportunity to get Good and De=- 
sirable Things, without Expense, and benefit 
others at the same time.—Every thing offered 


is new, and of the best quality and make. 


Look ail through the List and 
Description of Articles, | 


An extraordinary subscription list, exceeding 
the entire circulation of more than twenty-five other 
similar journals, enables the Publishers of the American 
Agriculturist to supply a very large paper, one most ex- 
tensively illustrated and expensively prepared with prac- 
tical, reliable, condensed information, at a very low price. 
One office, one corps of Editors and chief business men, 
one set of engravings, one setting of type, etc., answer for 
150,000 to 200,000 subscribers, in place of the thirty or 
jorty establishments that would be required if this num- 
ber of subseribers were divided into the average circu- 
lation of 5000 or less. ‘This explains why the Agricul- 
turist is furnished so cheaply—only a few cents a year to 
each subscriber above the cost of printing paper. Ali sub- 
scription money received (and usually more) is expended 


in getting up and supplying the paper to subscribers. 


Again: The large circulation necessarily brings a 
large and valuabie advertising patronage, which furnish- 
es the publishers a satisfactory income, besides a margin 
to pay for good premiums to those who collect clubs of 
subscribers. Thus, more subscribers bring more adver- 
tising receipts, and these again furnish premiums for 


still more subscribers—a satisfactory thing all round. 


Every Publisher, by commission or otherwise, 
pays (or ought to pay) those who take the trouble to col- 
lect large lists of subscribers, new or old. Of course, 
many send the names of friends or neighbors without pre- 


miums, because they believe the paper will benefit them. 


To save time, correspondence, etc., we appoint no 
agents, but offer as pay for doing the work of an agent, a 
fine selection of such articles as are wanted, or have 
been called for, by our canvassers. Any one so disposed 
can select the premium desired,and raise the required 
number of subscribers. (4 By Wholesale purchases, 
by advertising arrangements, etc., we can pay much more 
in premiums than in cash. Every article is given at 


the regular price which it would cost any purchaser. 


Each article offered is for a definite number of 
subscribers; every one thus knows just what is re- 
quired. A premium is not dependent upon favoritism, 


or upon what some unknown person elsewhere is doing. 


Over Eight Thousand Persons have hith- 
erto received our premiums with great satisfaction ; we 
have not heard of one in a thousand who has not been 
highfy pleased. ——It is a good work. The tens of thou- 
sands of persons persuaded by our canvassers to take 


and read the paper, have been benefited by so doing. 








Et is much easier to raise a club and get a premium 
than most persons suppose before they try it. The pa- 
pergspeaks for itself, is very cheap, and there are at least 
two million people in the country who would be bene- 
fited by it inuch more than its. cost.—Many persons 
They 
sell the premiums, and so secure large pay for their time. 


canvass where they are known, as a business. 


Thus, one getting 10 subscribers a day for 52 days (two 
months), or only 5a day for 3 of a year, secures a fine 
Steinway’s Piano, to sell at $625, at which price thou- 
sands are sold every year, And so of other articles of 
less value. Many have started to get one premium only, 


and before stopping have secured several. 


Multitudes of Families have obtained some article 
wanted, by a little effort on the part of the man or woman, 
and often of achild. Clergymem have repeatedly se- 
cured the Cyclopedia for their libraries by two or three 
days’ work in raising a club of subscribers among their 
parishioners, who gladly help in such enterprises. 
Many congregations have clubbed together and secured 
a Sewing Machine, a Library, or a Tea Set, for their 
Pastor, or a Melodeon for the Church or Sunday School. 
Many Widows, and unfortunate persons, have been fur- 
nished with a good Sewing Machine by the efforts of a 
few individuals. Quite young Boys and Girls have, by 
their efforts at canvassing, obtained useful articles for 
those to whom they have been a great boon. Several 
Agricultural Societies have paid for a large club of sub- 
scribers, given away the subscriptions as prizes at their 
exhibitions, or supplied them to members, and sold the 
premium articles at auction for the benefit of the treasury. 
Scholars at school have joined their efforts and_ se- 
cured a Melodeon for their room, or some desired article 
as a gifttoa Teacher. We put in the beautiful Ladies’ 
Watches this year more especially for scholars, though 
any one can take them. Many gent!emen have secured 
premium sewing machines, etc., as presents to their 
companions at the holidays, or on a birthday. Our 
letter files contain a multitude of instances like the above. 
The Watches, Guns, etc., offered this year, will afford a 
capital chance to obtain valuable articles of these kinds. 


{ae We take so much pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
irresponsible parties. Every thing we send out as a 
premium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 


Our premiums are standard articles, and enough 
can be obtained to supply all calls for premiums for six 


months. Every canvasser can take abundant time, but 


As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper ; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 
with each listof names, the exact subscription money 
(in Post Office money orders, drafts or checks on N. Y. 
City; or, if these can not be had, registered money letters.) 


{= Every name designed for a premium list must 
be so marked WHEN sent in. 


NOW is the best time to begin to raise a club, as every 
new subscriber for 1867, feceived in October, gets two 
months of this year free, as noted elsewhere. 


Old and mew subscribers count in premium lists, 
but a part should be new names, for it is to obtain 
such that the premiums are in part offered. Papers to Pre- 
mium clubs need not all go to one Post Office. Of course 
the extra copy, usually offered to clubs of ten or twen- 
ty, will not be furnished when a premium is called for. 


Specimen Numbers of the Agriculturist, Cards, 
and Showbills, as may be needed, will be supplied to Can- 
vassers. These should be used carefully and economi- 
cally, as each extra copy of the paper with postage (2c.), 
which must be pre-paid, costs about 12 cents. 
































































Table of Premiums and Terms, > tae 
& ub- 
For Volume 26. © =|| scribers 
oO pany 
pen to all—No Competition. & at | at 
No. Namesof Premium Articles. $1 50) $1. 
1— Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds). 00!) 13 | 37 
2—F lower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds) § 00}; 13 | 37 
3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds desired)..... 20 00; 30] 97 
4—Iona Grape Vines (AZ of No. 1)........ 18 00; 27 | 90 
—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No. 1)...$12 00| 19 | 65 
6—Japan Lilies (12 Bulbs)........2000.. 0005 00'| 15} 45 
J—Sewing Machine ( Wheeler & Wilson). ..$55 00'| 60 | 240 
8—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker). ....$55 00'| 60 | 240 
9—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) ..380 00|| 86 | 320 
10—Sewing Machine (Florence)........ 63 00!| 70 | 270 
41—Sewing Machine ( Willcox & Gibbs) 5 00'| 60 | 240 
12—Sewing Machine (Howe's). .... 60 00); 67 | 270 
13— Washing Machine (Doty’s)..... 14 00)) 21) 70 
414—Clothes Wringer (Best— Universal 810 00)} 18 | 58 
15—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated 00} 66 | 225 
16—Castors and Fruit Basket (do. do.) $3 00)| 44 | 140 
17—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do.)....$18 00|| 27 | 90 
18—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... $7 50|| 17 | 50 
19—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.).... $i 00)| 22{ %5 
20—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.)... ti 0O}| 22) % 
21—Piano ( Best Steinway & Son's 7-octave) $625 00|| 520 |1550 
2:2—Melodeon (Best 5-octave).......... ‘ nee 303 00|| 188 | 400 
23—Melodeon (Best 4-OClAve). 2.02. ccccecceeee $67 00)| 78 | 295 
24—Ladies’ Gold Watch (Beautiful)........ $100 00}| 130 | 400 
25—Silver Watch ( Valuable Time Keeper). .$82 50|| 47 | 158 
26—Double Barrel Gun (Very good)........ 00)} 47 | 150 
27—Spencer’s Breach-loading Rifle( Hunting) 00) 70 | 275 
28—Tool Chest (First Quality of Tools)....$44 50)) 60 | 190 
29—Case of Mathematical Instruments...... $9 00) 18] 55 
30— Case of Mathematical Instruments..... $15 00] 22) 7% 
31—Morton’s Best No.6 Gold Pen (Silver Case)$5 75'| 14 | 42 
32—Morton's Best No.5 Gold Pen( Silver Case)$4 50| 11] 35 
23—Barometer (Woodruf’s Mercurial).....$18 00| 27} 90 
34—Barometer (Woodruf's Mercurial) 1200) 19] 6 
35—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2.. 125 00;| 150 | 450 
26--Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, etc. . . -820 50 81 | 100 
37—The Aquarius or Water Thrower... ..$11 00} 19| 65 
38—American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s)..... 00; 96 5 
39—Worcester’s Great Illustrated Dictionary$12 00} 19 | 65 
40—Any Back Volume Agriculturist\ < 1% 20 
41—Any Two Back Volumes do. | 50 29 
42—Any Three do. do. do. |SQ $5 25) 18] 38 
43—Any Four do. le do. | & | $700) 15] 47 
44—Any Five do. do. do. \ Ss $875) 4] 54 
45—Any Six do. do. do, {=3=$10 50) 19] 61 
46—Any Seven do. do. do, | $2312 25) 21] 68 
47—Any Eight do. do. do. | 22 $1400) 23] 74 
48—Any Nine do. do. do. at 15 75) 25] 80 
49— Vols. XVI to XXV do. }™ _$17 50} 27) 86 
50—Any Back Volume Agriculturist 2 50) 24 
51—Any Two Back Volumes - do. | s¥ 00 36 
52—Any Three do. do. do. SS $750' 16] 48 
53—Any Four do. do, do. | 5% $1000; 18] 60 
54—Any Five do. do. do. | SB $1250! 2t] 7 
55—Any Six do. do. do. { sf 15 00! 24] 8 
56—Any Seven do. do. do, Seo $17 50; 27] 
57—Any Hight do. do. do. S5 $20 00) 30 | 102 
58—Any Nine do. do. do» | A $2250 33 | 110 
59— Vols. XVI to XXV do. | 25 00, 36 | 116 
60— Genesee Farmer, 1858-1865,8 Vols., Boundgi4 00 21) 70 
61—Downing'sLandscapeGardentg) > $650; 15) 46 
62—Cummings & Miller's Architect.\ ~ 1000; 18} 60 
63—A $10 Library (Your Choice)..| &.. $1000; 18] 58 
34—A B15 Library do. ..| S& $1500) 24] 85 
65—A $20 Library do. SL $20 00; 31 | 106 
66—A $25 Library do. ER $2500) 38 | 13 
67—A $30 Library do. bad 00, 44 | 144 
GS—A $35 Library do. 3. 5 00; 50 | 162 
69—A $40 Library do. =5 4000 86 1177 
TO—A $45 Library do, 2S 5 00 62 | 192 
Z1—A 850 Library do. eS 00, 68 | 207 
72—A $60 Library do. SA $60 00, 80 | 237 
Z3—A 875 Library do. =4 575 00,, 100 | 282 
74—A $100 Library do. ..) “I $100 00) 125 | 360 
75—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.) .. oe 





ie Every article offered is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any of the articles in this Premium List. The forty- 
three Premiums, Nos. 1, 2, 6, and from 29 to 32, 
and from 40 to 7&5 inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, to the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient, to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. ; 


Description of the Premiums,” 


No. 1—Garden Seeds.—A valuable selec- 
tion of 40 varieties of the best seeds for a family garden, 
each parcel large enough for a garden of ordinary size. 
The seeds are all fresh and good, of this year’s growth. 
This premium and the next are put up fur us by Messrs. 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John-st., N. Y., whose seed 
establishment is well known as one of the oldest and best 
in the country. (We prefer procuring seeds of this good 
house because the nearest and most convenient to our 
office—otherwise we would gladly select also from such 
good houses as B. K. Bliss, James Vick, Henderson & 
Fleming, and other reliable parties whose advertisements 
we almit from time to time.)—This premium will be 
of great value and convenience to many, especially to 
those distant from good seed stores, as we shall send the 
seeds post-paid to each one, the postage law allowing us 
to send seed packages of 4 lbs. each, at a cost of 32 
cents,to any part of the United States ({gFexcept to those 
points reached only by the “‘ Overland Mail.”)—In many 
cases the recipient will have enough in each package for 
his own use, and a considerable quantity to spare to 
friends and neighbors, or to members of the club. 


No. 2—Flower Seeds.—Like No. 1, this is 
a valuable as well as beautiful premium, wanted by thous- 
ands of persons. It consists of 100 aifferent kinds of 
flower seeds, all in separate papers, and includes not 
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only the finer common varieties, but many of the newer 
and rarer kinds that are costly when bought by the single 
papep. Each parcel contains the usual amount sold by 
seed dealers. The parcels are all packed together and 
delivered free, the same as No. 1. This premium will 
give quite an assortment to each of the meinbers of a 
club if the canvasser of the club chooses to distribute part. 


No. 3—Nursery Stock—Plants, etc. 
—This premium can be selected in any thing desired, 
from the Catalogues of Parsons & Co., Fiushing, N. Y., 
at the East, or of F. K. Phenix, Bloomington. IIl., at the 
West. Both are well-known, very reliable parties, hav- 
ing extensive Nurseries, Green-Houses, Ornamental 
Trees and Plants, Grape Vines, Shrubs, etc., ete. Send 
a stamp direct to either of them, for their regular cata- 
logues, stating that it is to look into the value of this 
premium, and they will be furnished free. Any one 
choosing this premium, can select to the amount of $20, 
or a larger amount proportioned to the names sent us, 
and we will send an Order for the amount on either 
party named above. None but the best articles will be 
furnished. and whatever is ordere:! will be well packed 
without expense and forwarded as freight, or by express, 
or otherwise, as directed by the recipient. This premi- 
um will be sent this fall, or in spring, as desired. 


No. 4—Iona Grape Vines (12).—This 
valuable new variety has been often referred to in our 
reating columns, and is becoming so well known that we 
need not deseride it here. None ut No. 1 Vines will be 
sent. They will be forwarded by express either this fall 
or next spring, or by mail to distant points, if so desired, 
and postage is furnished. 


No. 5—Concord Grape Vines (100.)— 
“The Grape for the Million.”—T his excellent, hardy, early, 
prolific grape, is popular almost everywhere, and though 
not so high flavored as the Iona and Delaware, its easy 
culture, vigorous growth, earliness, and productivness, 
make it oneof the best for general cultivation, especially 
where it will receive little attention. It is now so abund- 
ant that we can offer a large number of No. ! Vines. 
They will be sent by express well packed, in fall or 
spring, as noted above for the Iona Vines. Thisisa good 
Premium for aciub. The canvasser can offer one to 
each subscriber, and sti!/l have 35 or 8! left for himself. 


No. 6—Japan Lily Bulbs.—A most beau- 
tiful flower, one of the few flowering bulbs that do well 
even when planted ear!y in spring. Most kinds of bulbs 
require to be plante! early in autumn. One can easily 
multiply his stock after getting a few to start with. The 
full directions for culture are given in the Agriculturist. 
We send them post-pail by mail to any place in the 
United States and Territories (except via Overland 
mail) They go as safely as potatoes. They are fur- 
nished to us for this premium. by Francis Brill, Esq., of 
Newark, N. J., one of the largest cultivators of them. 


Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, El, 12—Sewing 
Machines,—We are glad to be able to offer this year 
« choice of the leacing kinds of good Sewing Machines. 
(See list in the Table above.) They are all too well- 
known to yequire long specific <iescriptions. We can 
recommend any one and every one of them as of great 
value to every fainily not owning a machine already.—— 
Each of these six different machines has some peculiari- 
ties superior to the others, We have used them all at 
home during the last half dozen years, except the Tailor- 
ing Machine, and that we have watched carefully in the 
hands of tailors. One has been tried several months, and 
then another, and so round; and they are all so valuable 
that we prefer to recommen: ail, instead of in the slightest 
degree hindering the spee:y introduction of this important 
household implement by even a comparative word of 
discredit to any one of them. We would not part with 
the last one of these, whichever it might be, and be with- 
out any Sewing Machine for $500' Here are the reasons: 
The $500 at 7 per cent. interest, would yield, less taxes, 
about $32. Most families require at the lowest, four 
months of steady hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, 
not less than $24 a month, board included, or $96 a year, 
With a Sewing Machine a woman can certainly sew as 
much in one month as in four months by hand. Here is 
a clear saving of $72, or of $60 if you call the seamstress’ 
work only $2) a month, including board—leaving a net 
annual saving of $30 to $40 above the interest. while 
any good machine will wear a dozen years. Then 
a speechless and earless machine at work one month, is 
preferable to a dive machine for four months. But far 
above this, and all questions of money saving, is that of 
health. The everlasting ‘Stitch, stitch, stitch,” with 
form bended over the work, and the loss of sleep, have 
brought tens of thousands to early graves, broken down 
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millions more at an early age, and entailed an enfeebled 
constitution upon many millions of infants. We say to 
every nan, get your wife a Sewing Machine, even if you 
have to sell a favorite horse, or an acre or two of land. 
A Sewing Machine costing $55 to $65, involves an inter- 
est of only $3 or $4 year; it will, in the long run, save 
youn five, if not a hundred fold, in Doctor's bills alone. 
Get the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get one 
through our preminm list, well and good; it will help 
you, will enlarge our circulation, and benefit those you 
induce to read and think more ; but get the machine.—— 
In previous years, a great number of premium machines 
have been secured for widow ladies, indigent tailors, and 
others, by the united efforts of a few persons in raising 
aclub of subscribers. Several Post-masters have each 
obtained a machine for such an object. Many a wife 
has received from her companion a holiday or birth- 
day present of a premium machine obtained from our 
office. Every machine given is boxed and delivered free 
to any railroad station, or express office, or other place 
in this city, and costs the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the city. They go safely as railroad freight. 
Full printed instructions go with each machine. Each 
of the machines is supplied with a Hemmer. Further 
particulars may be obtained by sending for circulars to: 
Wheeler & Wilson Mf'g Co., 654 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Grover & Baker Mf'g Co., 493 Broedway, N. Y. City. 
Florence Sewing Machine Co., 505 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Singer Manufacturing Co., 458 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Willcox & Gibbs M’f’g Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Howe Machine Company, 699 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

The number of names required to obtain any one of 
these Machines, is given in our Table above, 


No. 13--Washing Machines.—For a 
long time we have annually tried half a dozen or more 
new Washing Machines. Some of them have promised 
well at first, but no one has contiuued in so much favor 
asthe * Doty’s Paragon,” which we have now used near- 
ly three years. Itis the only one the “help” will use 
without being required to do so. Some new improve- 
ments have been added within the present year. It is 
neat and compact, and convenient. Full Descriptive cir 
culars can be had of R. C. Browning, 32 Courtlandt-st., 
New York, or of the Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Conn. The machine packs in small com- 
pass, and can be sent cheaply as freight or by express, 
as desired, to any part of the country. 


No. 14—Clothes-Wringing Machine, 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should bein every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand, is hard upon the hands, 
arms and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, tie garments are passed between two elastic roll- 
ers which press the water out better than hand wringing, 
and with no wrenching of the fibres. Itis done as fast as 
the left hand can pick up the garments, while the right 
hand turns the crank. Itis so easily done that a child of 10 
or 12 years can quickly wring out a tub-full of clothes, 
dropping them from the machine set upon the side of 
the wash-tub directly into a clothes basket, ready to hang 
out. We offer the family size, ‘Universal Wringer,” 
provided with Cogs which make the rollers turn together, 
and which we consider essential to prevent injury to the 
fabrics, loosening of the rubber, etc. We used a single 
one of these Wringers, one of the first make, several 
years without any repairs, and with the greatest satisfac- 
tion.—It weighs only 15 lbs., and can be readily carried 
by hand, or sent by express, or freight, to any part of 
the country, ready to be set upon any form of tub, and 
used at once. We have given over a thousand of these as 
premiums, with almost universal satisfaction. At least 
a thousand families may get one this year as a premium. 


No. 15—A Tea Set.—This premium gave 
the greatest satisfaction last year. One person was so 
pleased with it that he raised a second club «nd obtained 
a second Set to present toafriend. There are six pieces, 
viz.: <A Coffee Pot. two Tea Pots (one for Tea and one 
for Hot Water), a Creamer, Sugar and Slop Bowls— 
all of beautiful, uniform pattern, and new stvle, with 
raised and embossed figure work. They are to all 
appearance equal to the best solid silver, and for all prac- 
tical purposes as valuable. though costing not one-fifth 
as much, at the present price of coin. They are not the 
common Ssilver-washed articles, but the heaviest plate, 
known as * Sheffield Plate,” the foundation being white 
metal, so as not to show, even when the heavy silver- 
coating may chance to be worn off in any spot by long 
hard usage. ——These Sets are made by Lucius Hart & 
Sons, of Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. Mr. 
Hart, “the veteran Sunday-School man,” has been in 
the same place and business for nearly a quarter of a 
century. We have known him and his work for many 
years, and take pleasure in commending and guarantee- 








ing its value to be represented. The amount 
of silver on plated-ware depends wholly upon the will 
and integrity of the manufacturer. Wecould give near. 
ly as good looking plated-ware for less than half the 
money, but it would not be worth a tenth part as much, 
The Sets given as premiuins will be boxed without 
charge, and sent to any place by express or otherwise as 
desired. (See remarks under No. 20 below.) 


as 


No. 16—Castor, and Fruit or Cake 
Basket, Combined,—This is «a new pattern, both 
novel and beautiful. Itean be use! as a large showy 
Castor, with six cut glass bottles, or be instantly chang. 
ed into a complete Castor, with Call Bell, and a separate 
Cake or Fruit Basket, with a colored glass dish inside, 
Every one receiving it will be delighted. It is from the 
same maker as No. 15, and of the same metal, plating, ete., 
and will be sent in the same way. Many cheaper and less 
beautiful Castors could be obtained, but desiring only the 
best things in our premium this.—-—We 
introduce this and Nos, 17, 18, and 19, at the earnest re. 
quest of many of our premium canvassers last year, 








list we selected 


No. L7—Ice or Water Pitcher.—A 
large and ornamental article, just such as we recently 
selected for a wedding gift toa near friend, and thena 
duplicate for our own use. It is of the same metal, 
plating, etc., and by the same maker as No. 15. For 35 
subscribers at $1.50 each, we will add a round Salver of 
pattern to correspond (value $6): or, for 47 subscribers, 
a large 16-inch oval Salver(value $14), large enough for 
two goblets with the Pitcher. And for 53 subscribers, 
the Pitcher, large Salver, and a pair of beautiful Gob- 
lets, silver-plated without, and gilded within (value $38), 
This complete Set is exceedingly desirable, though 
the Pitcher alone, or that and the smaller Tray or Salver, 
will answer a good purpose both for use and ornament. 

No. I8—One Dozen ‘'Teaspoons.— 
These are of fine pattern, ‘‘ figured tips,’ and of the 
same metal, plating, ete., and from the same iniaker as 
No. 15. They are far cheaper than any thing we have 
found at half the price. 


No. 1£9—One Dozen Table Spoons, 

No. 20—One Dosen Table Forks,— 
The same description and remarks appply to these as to 
No. 18. We select as preminms only such articles as we 
can warrant every way in quality and price. As we ex: 
plained in Volume XXV, page 117, a silver dollar can, 
by the galvanie process be spread over many yards of 
surface so aus to deceive the eve completely. Plated 
ware is valuable when we can trust to the honesty 
of the mannfacturer to put on acoat of silver of given 
weight and thickness, and to do it on a good white metal. 
Asall the work is the same, the thicker the ceat, the 
cheaper the article in the end, provided we get tie silver- 
plating we pay for, and this is the chief merit we claim 
for these premium articles, though a good deal is to be 
allowed for their beauty of form and workmanship. 


No. 2i—Steinway Piano: Srven-0c- 
TAVE, Rosewoop Case; Larae Front, Rounp Cor- 
NERS, Carvep Leas anp Lyre; Over-struna Bass, 
WITH PATENT AGRAFFE TREBLE, AND CONTAINING ALL 
Mopern [mproveMENnTs.—Regular and only price $625. 
The finest preminm ever offered! It is enough to say 
that it comes from the world-renowned establishment of 
Messrs. STEINWAY & Sons, Nos. 71 and 73 East lithest., 
N. Y. City, and is of their best make at this price. We 
have one of these instruments for our own use, and desire 
no better. And this premium is within the reach of a great 
number of persons. We expect to give six at least, from 
correspondence with previous premium canvassers, and 
will give fifiy if called for. Only £29 subscribers are re- 
quired to getone' Thisis only 10 aday for two months— 
or 5 a day for four months, while it will pay many persons 
for a year’s steady canvassing. Why! a person could go 
to work and get this premium and sell it, and thus make 
high wages. Twenty young ladies at school, by gather- 
ing 25 subscribers each among their friends, can secure 
this premium as « present for a Teacher, or for a School 
or Society room, There are not a few young ladies 
wishing a first-class piano, who might well make it the 
year’s business to raisea club and secure this premium. 
The personal effort would teach them business habits—to 
take care of themselves. There are more than 520 
families in many single towns who would be benefited 
by the 4gricu/turist, and ought to take it, and would if 
brought to their notice. We aim at having this done, 
in offering such premiums. The premium club, however, 
is not confined to any one town, or P. U. ---Railroad Con- 
ductors on local trains, can (as some have done) collect 
large lists of subscribers along their routes, and secure 


| this premium and others.——Send to Messrs. Steinway 


& Sons for a free circular, describing this premium, 
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Nos. 22, 23-—NMeclodecoms.—These are ex- 
cellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday Schoo!s, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Music is not only pleasing to the ear, 
but it exercises a healthful moral influence. Far better 
to give the children a Melodeon, and cultivate tueir finer 
feelings, than to leave them each an acre or two more of 
land. Instrumental avd Vocal music in a school has a 
direct beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have 
seen the whole tone and character of the pupils of a 
school improved by the introduction of a Melodeon. 
Set the pupils to work and they will raise a club of sub- 
scribers, and obtain this premium easier than they can 
get money subscribed for it. We offer Geo. A. Prince 
& Co’s. Melodeons, for we know them to be good. A 
large one in our own Sunday School room has been in 
use for seven years, without a dollar's expense for tuning 
or repairs of any kind. aid is to-day just as good as when 
first purchased, though used from time to tiie by a large 
number of persons.—Last year an unusual number of 
clergymen obtained this premium for themselves or 
their Churches, or Sunday School rooms. The premium 
clubs of subscribers were quickly raised among the 
inembers of their parishes. But many others can get 
this premium for their own home use. We have given 
many of these instruments as premiums in the past few 
years, and we believe they have invariably been highly 
esteeme!., Senda postage stamp to Geo. A. Prince & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and get their illustrated descriptive 
circular, giving full particulars of forms, sizes, and prices, 
The premium Melodeons wil! be shipped direct from the 
manufactory at Buffalo, realy boxed for safe transporta- 
tion by Railroad, Steamboat. or by Express, as may be 
ordered. They go just as safely by freight, as by ex- 
press, and much cheaper, though not so quickly. 

















No. 24—-Ladics’ Geld Watches.—At 
the request of last years’ canvassers, we add this and No. 
25.— The Lady’s Watch offered is one of the prettiest 
Watches we have seen. It is ina ‘*hunting” or closed 
case, beautifully engraved and inlaid with enamel, and is 
warranted a good time keeper by Messrs. Benedict Bros. 
(See No. 25, below.) This is a beautiful and appropriate 
present to a Teaclier from the members of a School, who 
ean easily divide among themselves .the number of sub- 
scribers to be raised. It is ulso avery neat and beauti- 
ful gift for acompanion. ,Not a few gentleinen can get 
this in time for a Holiday Present. 


No. 25—A Good Watch. — For years 
past we have been urged to offer a good, reliable Watch, 
asa premium, andcan nowdoso. We have arranged with 
Messrs. Bene lict Brothers, of 171 Broadway, to supply 
us with two kinds at actual cost in gold—such watches 
us they will putin first-rate order aud warrant. These 
Gentlemen we know to be every way upright and relia- 
ble men, governed in their dealings by Christian princi- 
ples,and with éheir guarantee we unhesitatingly offer these 
premium articles with confidence. (Asis generally known, 
Messrs. Benedict Brothers are entrusted with the keeping 
of the N. Y. City time, and they furnish time to a large 
number of Railroads and Steamers,) Every watch we 
send as a premiuin will be first thoroughly tested and put 
in running order by them, and warranted for one year.— 
No, 23 is ina plain hunting case of Coin Silver, and run- 
ning work of excellent manufacture. This premium 
will give very many a chance to obtain a really valuable, 
reliable time piece, and at the cost of only a little effort. 


No. 26—Doubie Barrel Gum: or 
Fow.ine Prece.—Manvy subscribers have asked for such 
a premium, and we can now gratify them.—The guns 
offered are the genuine London ** Twist” barre:, Patent 
Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ramrod, and every way a de- 
sirable piece for practical use. Asaspecial favor they are 
furnished to us for this premium, by Messrs. Cooper & 
Pond, of 177 Broadway, known the world over as one of 
the most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and guar- 
antee it in every respect. It is fromone of the old- 
est and most favorably known English manufacturers, 
and of a kind which Mr. Cooper assures us he has had 
so long, and found so good, thatit is just the gun he should 
take if he were going out for a day's shooting. The price 
isnot puton in fancy carving, and useless plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. We could get almost as good 
looking guns for half the sum, but we follow one gener- 
al rule in this premium list, to offer only real, substan- 
tial, reliable articles, those cheap at the price named in 
our table. This premium includes the Gun, Powder 
Flask, Shot pouch, and Wad. Cutter. 


No, 27—Spencer Repeating Rifle.— 
If after chasing a Deer or Wolf all day, one gets a 
“erack” at him and fails, itis a consolation to be able 
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to try half a dozen more in as many seconds. If one 
meets a Bear face to face, he will send the first bullet 
with more precision, if he knows there are six inore 
protests teady against an affectionate embrace. If 
within shooting distance of a herd of Buffaloes, seven 
chances at the fellows before they can scamper out 
of one’s reach, while he is measuring out powder, would 
be quite agreeable ; and soof any game to be brought 
down with a rifle only, seven shots in place of, and 
in the usual time of, one, is something desirable. And 
we may add, that a thief would be likely to give a 
wide berth toa house where he might be followed by half 
a dozen or more dangerous leaden policemen before he 
could have tine to scale arear fence.——Weill, Premium 
27, is one of Spencer's Repeating, Sporting or Hunting 
Rifles. It carries 7 charges inside of the stock, which 
are successively thrown into the barrel and fired, simply 
by pressing out the trigger guard, pulling it back, cock- 
ing and pulling the trigger itself. One can do all this, 
lying behind a log without rising to scare his game. 
The seven shots can be readily fired in less than half 
a miuute, and then you have only to slip seven more 
ready made charges into the stock—in ha!f the time you 
can load a common rifle once at the muzzle—to be ready 
to fire seven times more, and so on.—An exceedingly in- 
teresting statement of what this rifle has done during the 
war, and of what it is, and is capable of, may be obtained 
by addressing Warren Fisuer, jr., Treasurer of Spencer 
Repeating Rifle Company, Tremont-street, Boston, Mass. 
——We have abundant evidence of the great range, power, 
accuracy, and durability of this Rifle, and we take pleas- 
ure in offering it asa premium for only 70 subscribers. 
Our premium includes the $45 Rifle, and $10 more for 
the Globe and Peep sights, including 100 rounds of pre- 
pared ammunition, boxing and shipping. These are the 
Coinpany’s cash prices. The addition of the Globe and 


. Peep sight adapts the gun for the longest ranges, for 


sharp-shooting, ete. Each charge contains powder, 
conical bal!, and fulminate, all in a copper case, and is 
water-proof. No ramrod, no cap, and little or no cleaning 
of the gun barrel is required.——The regular size is: 
bore or calibre, 44-100 of an inch; length of barrel, 26 
inches. Any one preferring a length of 28 or 30 inches, 
can have it for $1 or $2 extra. 


No. 28—Chest of Good Tools.—Good 
Tools, always at hand, will save a great deal of time in 
running after repairs, and save buying of many articles 
easily made at home. Most boys, having a chest of tools, 
will stay out of bad company, and ia the use of the tools 
will acquire skill, ingenuity, and self-reliance. (For ex- 
ample, our plants have been guarded from insects this 
year by fifty families of Wrens which took up their 
abode in as many bird houses, all constructed by a boy 
of ten years, in his out of school hours, and these are but 
asmall part of his work in this line. He has just the 
chest of tools which we have selected for this premium.) 
We wish every boy in the land could be supplied with 
such a chest, or even one with half the tools init. Ifa 
boy has no ‘mechanical genius,” there is ail the more 
reason why his skill in this line should be cultivated by 
every possible means. We think any boy will be far 
more likely to succeed in after life, if he acquires inge- 
nuity and tact; and these are partly cultivated by the 
use of tools in constructing various articles. -—We once 
tried to furnish cheaper premium sets of tools. but gave 
it up in disgust after using one of them awhile, and 
hearing complaints from others of the inferior quality, 
because they were cheap. For the present year, we 
have, through the special favor and assistance of Messrs. 
PaTTerson Broruers, of 27 Park Row, arranged for a 
few chests of the very first quality of tools of the kinds 
and prices named below. The same kinds of tools could 
be purchased for about half the money, but these are all 
A No. 1, and can not be procured at any less price. 
They are for practical use, and worth a dozen cofimon 
articles. For this we have the word and guarantee of 
Messrs. Patterson, which is amply sufficient for us, and 
for all who know them. They make up assortments of 
these, or any part of them that may be ordered of them, 
at the prices affixed, and any one can purchase of them 
what they desire. We make up only a single premium, 
which contains a full assortment for all comnton pur- 
poses. The tools are of regular size, and but few addi- 
tions would be required for a journeyman Carpenter. 
We add a Soldering Iron, which is exceedingly useful 
about the house. With a little practice, any one can 
stop leaks in tinware, and do sundry other jobs of tink- 
ering, that will soon save quite a large outlay, besides 
the loss of the use of a thing until it can becarried toa 
tinner, and waited for, or sent after a second time. The 
assortment of our premium is as follows: Plain chest, 
31X16 X16 inches, with sliding compartment box, $7 ; 
Jack Plane, $1.60; Smooth Plane, $1.45; Jointer Plane, 
$2.25; Hand Saw, 92 inches. $1.75; Compass Saw, 
10 inch, 70c.; Camnasses. 6 inch, 60c.: Warner’s 
Hammer (adz eye), $1,80; Hammond's Hatchet, 85c. ; 














Drawing Knife, $1.25; Try Square, 6 inch, »®5c. ; 
Bevel, 8 inch, 70c.; Chalk Line and Spool. 45c.; 
Mallet, 2ic.: Pair of Pliers (pinchers), 35c. ; Sliding 
Tongs (pinchers,) 55c. ; Calipers, 33g inch, 35c.; Brace, 
65c.; Augur Bitts for Brace, % inch, 28c.; 4 inch, 45¢,: 
34 inch, 72c.; Center Bitts, 3¢ inch, 2le.; 3 inch, 23c. ; 
1 inch, 25c.; 13 inch, 35¢e.; 13g ineh, 40c.; Six Gim- 
let Bitts, assorted sizes, 90c.; Three Gimlets in Handles, 
assorted sizes, 36c.; Screw-drive Bitt, 25c.; Flat Coun- 
tersink Bitt, 25c.; Rose do. do., 25e.; Snail do. do., 
25c.; Octagon Reamer, 30c.; Taper Bitt, 50c.: 3-inci: 
Screw-driver in Handle, Sdc.; 6 inch do. do., 40¢e.; 24 
inch Hancled Gouge. 50c.; % inch do. do., 60c.; 34 
inch Handled Chisel, 35¢e.; 14 inch do. do., 40¢e.; 1 ineh 
do. do., 6%¢.; 134 inch do. do., 80c.; 3% inch heavy 
Framing Chisel, $1.10; 1lineh do. do., $1.25; 1°{ ineh 
do. do., $1.50; 34 inch Augur, 60c.; 1 inch do. do., 
W0e.; 2inch do. do., $1.30; full set of Bradawls. $1.35 ; 
Cominon 2 foot Measuring Rule, 80c.; File, 3-cornered, 
20c.; do. do., 25e.; Flat File, 3@e.; Wood Rasp, 50c.; 
Soldering Tron (copper), $1.15; Solder, Nails, ete., $1. 
Total $44.50.——The Chest will be locked and sent 
by freight or otherwise, and the key sent by mail. 


Nos. 29, 30—Mathematical Instru- 
ments, for Draughting, Drawing, etc.— 
Very convenient not only for Architects and Mechanics, 
but for farmers and others, and for Boys and Girls. These 
are neatly fitted in beautiful Rosewood Cases, having 
dividers with flexible joints, and points, semi-circles, 
pencil and penholders, rulers, ete., etc. All the pieces 
in No, 29, are finished in brass and steel; those in No. 
30, are German Silver and steel. The pieces are the 
same in each, but No. 30 is of extra beauty and work- 
manship. They are useful in inaking drawings, plans of 
buildings, fields, ete. They are valuable to children, to 
cultivate a taste for, and habit of observing and sketch- 
ing farms, plotting fields, orchards, buildings, for draw- 
ing, ete., ete. Such “playthings” not gnly keep them 
from ‘ mischief.” but develop their minds, and make 
them “handy.’? These premiums will be scent by mail, 
post-paid, to any place in the U. States and Territories. 


Nos. 31, 32—Mlorton’s Gold Pens: 
Wits Ever-Pointep Pencits, In Extension Corn Sit- 
ver CasEs.—Premium 31 contains Morton’s best No. 5 
Gold Pen; and No. 32, his best No. 6 Goid Pen. We 
have used many gold pens. and like those made by Mr. 
A. Morton, of No. 25 Maiden Lune, far better than 
any others we have ever tried. We have used no othe: 
for «long time past. No better gold peu is made. The 
No. 6 is considerable larger than No. 5, and on this ac- 
countis preferable. Wesend them anywhere by mail, 
post-paid. —— Those securing this premium should write 
whether they want a stiff or limber point, and what kind 
of writing they use it for most If the flexibility in any 
case does not chance to suit the hand of the recipient, 
the pen, without the case, can be returned and exchanged 
for another, at a trifling expense for postage. Mr. Mor- 
ton, as well as ourselves, desires every one receiving 
one of the pens to obtain a first-rate serviceable article. 


Nos. 33, 34.—Mercurial Barome- 
ter’s.—Wooprurr’s Patent, made by Cuas. WILDER, 
Peterboro, N. H. These are the most convenient and 
portable Mercurial Barometers made, (Send to Mr. 
Wilder, for a circular giving engravings and descriptions 
of the instruments.) The peculiar form of Mercury cup 
invented by Mr. Woodruff. renders these far more porta- 
ble than any Mercurial Barometer previously known. 
They are so easily carried, that Mr. Wilder guarantees 
the safe delivery of every Barometer given by us as a 
Premium, if not to be sent beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
The instruments are beautifully made, are about 3 feet 
long, and are packed and sent direct from the factory, 
with no expense save theexpresscharges. We offer two 
forms, which differ mainly in the style of case, both be- 
ing supplied with Thermometer and Vernier. The $18 
form is of course more ornamental, and the more desira- 
ble instrument, though either of them is highly valuable. 
—There is no disputing the fact that a Barometer is often 
very useful to any one having occasion to desire to know 
when a storm or fair weather is to be looked for, The 
mercury generally rises or falls with the changes in the at- 
mosphere, which precede a change in the weather.—A Ba- 
rometer is to farmers, or others on land, what it is to sail- 
ors at sea—an indicator of the weather to be looked for. 
There are many times every year when the indications 
of the Barometer in regard to the weather will often be of 
more value than its whole price (e. g. in the safely housing 
of a crop before a storm), while the interest on its cost is 
hardly a dollar a year.—=—Many who have received this 
premium from us in former years, have given us definite 
statements touching its great value to them. Like all 
things human, it is not infallible, especially to those who 
have not learned to observe and study the exceptions to 
the standing rules; yet, as a general thing, its indications 
are reliable, and often greatly useful. For examples : 
This very day (Aug. 23), we maie a short journey which 
a rain would have prevented, and we even left our um- 
brella at home, though the sky very strongly indicated 
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rain, and we found everybody in the cars carrying uin- 
brellas. We relied upon our Barometer which had risen 
during the night, Again, early in August we had a field 
of oats cut, and the bundles were spread out to dry in the 
forenoon by the men, because the sky was clear. Glanc- 
ing at the Barometer we found the mercury had fallen 
*¢ inch, and was still falling. The men were ordered to 
stock the oats up immediately. They did so, and just 
saved the grain from a long, soaking rain that continued 
several days. Aside from its direct utility, the hav:t 
of observation, and of scientific study cultivated in 
children, where a Barometer is used, is important. 





No. 35—Buckeye Mowing Machine. 
—The gratification expressed by those who received this 
premium last year, and the request of others who wish 
to get it this year, lead us to continue it on the same 
terms. The Buckeye Mower is so widely and favorably 
known throughout the country, that we need not describe 
it particularly. Any one writing to the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. Adriance, Platt & Co., 165 Greenwich-st., N. Y. 
City, will receive a circular giving full descriptions, en- 
gravings, etc. The experience of last year showed that 
many a farmer can easily secure this premium by a very 
few days, or odd hours and evenings, canvassing for sub- 
scribers. A fewcan unite their efforts, each getting a 
part of the subscribers, and then own the machine in 
common, if they do not each need the full time of a mow- 
er.——It would pay a man weil to canvass for this pre- 
mium, and sell it afterward. Ten subscribers a day for 
15 days would secure the premium, which sells regularly 
for $125.—Many can, at town meetings, fairs, elections, 
and other gatherings, or during the evenings, secure this 
premium clug without much if any loss of time. 


No. 36—Cylinder Plow (Allen’s Patent). 
—We hear very good reports froin those who received 
this premium last year.—In May, 1861, we described 
some highly successful trials made with it, along- 
side of other first-class plows. During the war, like 
most other good implements, this was not brought much 
before the public. It is named from the peculiar 
form of the mold-board. Several improvements have 
been made upon it within a year or two past. It is 
an Ohio invention, we believe, but is manufactured 
by R. H. Allen & Co., of 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York 
City, to whom application may be made for further de- 
scription, etc. There are several sizes and prices, with 
a greater or less number of attachments. The kind we 
offer for premiums, is the ‘* Two-horse size, cutting a 
furrow 12 to 14 inches wide, and 5 to 8 inches deep.”’ It 
is also provided with wheel, and with a “skim plow,” 
that is a smaller plow attached under the beam, like the 
double “ Michigan plow.” 


No. 37.—The Aquarius: or, WATER- 
TurowEr.—This is an excellent little portable hand 
force-pump, useful in many ways. One can take this 
instrument in his hand with a pail of water, and throw a 
considerable stream to a point where a fire may be 
breaking out, and do more to quench it, than he could 
with a dozen pailfulls dashed on, even if the fire could 
be reached. We have thrown water from the ground up 
against the third story windows of a house. The Aqua- 
rius is very useful for watering gardens, for washing 
windows, carriages, etc., etc. It is provided with rubber 
suction pipe. to draw water from a pail, tub or bucket, 
and an ejection pipe having both a nozzle for throwing 
a stream, and a rose or sprinkler. It has also an air 
chamber for giving a constant stream. It is a handy in- 
strument for every household, aside from its use as a fire 
engine, with which many incipient fires have been stop- 
ped. Send to the manufacturers, Messrs. Wm. & B. 
Douglas, Middletown, Conn., for a descriptive circular, 
giving full particulars. The Aquarius packs into small 
space, and is readily sent by express or otherwise. 


‘ No. 38—American Cyclopedia.—Ap- 
PLETON’s New.—We can hardly commend this great 
work too highly. We wish it could be placed in every 
family inthe country. Several were fortunate in secur- 
ing it through our premium list last year, and we hope 
many more will do so this. For example, a clergyman, 
ina small church on Staten Island, began to canvass 
among his people on Monday morning, and in less than 
four days he obtained subscribers enough to secure the Cy- 
clopedia—to the great benefit of himself and parishioners. 
Scholars at our Academies and Seminaries, and mem- 
bers of Library Associations, can easily unite their ef.- 
forts and secure this important work for their Libraries. 
Many young men ought to devote their evenings and 
spare hours to canvassing, and obtain this magnificent 
and useful work for their own use. ([& The Cyclope- 
dia is a whole Library of itself, consisting of sixteen very 
large octavo volumes, well bound, averaging 800 large 











two-column pages in each book, or in the whole, 12,804 
pages! They treat upon over 25,000 different subjects. 
It is hardly possible to name any subject, any country, any 
person of note, in past or recent time, concerning which 
pretty full information may not be found in the Cyclope- 
dia. It embraces every topic of human knowledge, 
alphabetically arranged for convenient reference. 
‘*Cyclopedia” means the whole circle of instruction or 
knowledge. This is called the American, to distinguish 
it from the similar comprehensive works published in 
England and France. The British Cyclopedia, though 
less comprehensive, and not coming down to recent 
dates, costs more than twice as much as our better Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia. To get this premium is worth a year’s 
effort in raising subscribers. The lowest price is $80. 





No. 39—The Great Dictionary.— 
Worcester’s Larce PictortaL, UNABRIDGED EDITION, 
containing 1854 three-column pages, with a multitude 
of illustrative engravings. (The work is 12 inches long, 
10 inches wide, and nearly 4 inches thick, and weighs 
nearly 10 lbs. !) Many of the most thoroughly educated 
men of the country consider this as far the best Diction- 
ary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every word in the language, with full 
explanations, and as a source of general information 
stands next to the Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be 
called for at our Office, or be sent by express or otherwise, 
to any part of the country. We have given away hund- 
reds of copies as premiums, many of them obtained by 
quite young boys and girls. It should be in every family. 
It is published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 


Nos. 40 to 49—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times the monev. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
fourth Volume complete, and will have Vol. 25, soon 
after Dec. Ist. From these plates we print as needed. 
The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the office, or 
$1.75if sent by mail, as they must be post paid. They are 
put up in clean numbers, with the Index to each volume. 
They are profusely Illustrated, the Engravings 
use in them having alone cost about Twenty Thousand 
Dollars! Those obtaining premiums for from one to nine 
volumes, can select any volumes desired, from XVI to 
XXV, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numbers 
unbound will answer quite well.—Many hundreds of 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums. 





Nos. 50 to 59—Bound Volumes of 
Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 40 to 49 
above, but are neatly bound in uniform style, and cost 
extra for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


No. 60—Genesee Farmer Volumes. 
—Asis generally known, we recently purchased the en- 
tire establishment of the Genesee Farmer, and united it 
with the Agriculturist, at the same time engaging the 
exclusive Editorial services of Mr. Harris. This was 
one of the best Agricultural papers in the country, which 
was an inducement to make the purchase. The back 
volumes of that journal contain much material of great 
practical value, including the first two years of the 
“Walks and Talks upon the Farm,” now continued 
in the Agricu/turist by Mr. Harris. We have stereotype 
plates and back volumes of thé Gensee Farmer for eight 
years past, 1858 to 1865, inclusive. The price of these, 
sent post-paid by mail, is $1.25 per volume, in numbers, 
or $1.75 bound in half leather. We will forward the 
whole eight years’ numbers, post-paid, to any one sending 
19 subscribers to the Agriculturist at $1.50 a year, or 
65 at $1.00 each; Or, we will send the Bound volumes 
for 27 subscribers at $1.50; or, 90 at $1.00 each. 


No. 61—Downing’s Landscape Gar- 
dening, and Rural Architecture,—This isa 
most beautiful Octavo volume, in extra binding, and will 
be an ornament to the best center table in the land, as 
well as be practically useful. Itcontains 108 fine engrav- 
ings on Wood, Steel and Stone. It will be sent post-paid. 


No. 62—Architecture: A New anp 
PracticaL Work ON ARCHITECTURE, containing De- 
signs for Street Fronts, Suburban Houses, and Cottages, 
eic.. etc., giving in detail Designs and Working Drawings 
for both the exterior and interior of buildings ; also a great 
variety of Details not in the Designs. Itis 11 by 14 inches 
in size, and contains engravings of 382 Designs, and 
714 Illustrations, that would separately cost Hundreds 
of Dollars. By Cummings & Miller. 


| for each subscriber sent at $1: 








Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 63 to 74—GOO0D LIBRARIES. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books, for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per. 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 63 to 74, may 
select any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 
We need not enlarge upon these premiums: every one 
knows the value of good books. Twenty-five or Fifty 
dollars worth of books on subjects pertaining to the farm 
will give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and 
observing, and thus enable them to make the'r heads 
help their hands. Any good book will, in the end, be of 
far more value to a youth, than to have an extra acre of 
land, on coming to maturity. The thinking, reasoning, 
observing man, will certainly make more off from 49 
acres, than he would off from 50 acres without the men- 
tal ability which reading will give him.——Our premiums 
will enable many a family to secure a larger or smaller Li- 
brary. (6g This is a good opportunity for the farmers 
of a neighborhood to unite their efforts an! get up an 
Agricultural Library for general use, 


Seen ol 
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No. 75—General Book Premium,.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 68 to 74, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may seleet 
Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
or to the amount of 39 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of 25 or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us, 


— (Ss — eet Oe 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


eae 

[For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 

forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. {3 All 
these are included in Our Premiums 68 to 7% above.) 


Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture...............ceccec0s $150 
Allen’s (2. L.) American Farm Book..................06 150 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals................... 10 
AseiOebOan TENG PANO oo sions cscs deensscietsseateaees % 
PAULSON: SPORE RUNING ccna scccenwass dec cbdenswansin 30 
American Weeds and Useful Phants..............eeeeee08 1% 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller.......: isecsabereee 10 ® 
Barry’s Fruit Garden sdb awd p soe ¥enen 1% 
Bement’s Poulterer’ 3 Companion. . pidaadesters 2 00 
BOMOnUS HAHHIE FANCY 6.20.00 cscscccscncsesvescosdocs 
Breck’s New Book Of Flowers..........cccccsseccesseces 1 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory..............eeceeeeees 1 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener..............00.-eseees 1 


Burr's Vegetables of America...... sci ‘has 7 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide. 
Cobbett’s American Gardener...........cccccce.scccecsee 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book.............sseeee0: 
ee errr 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor.......... 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor 
ee eer ee 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's), 
Dow nings’s Country Houses scbenee 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening (new Edition)........ 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.... 
Downing’s Rural Essays peiasewe 
Eastwood on Cranberr 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's Guide, 
ee eer 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pokr Galuare.5.-5555s<0ce0s<cbk F 
Flint’s Mileh Cows and Dairy Farming ......... ....... 
French's Farm Drainage........ rey arr 
Fuller's Grape Culturist.. 

F uller’ s Strawberry. Culturist.. 
CATAT BELOW, FAMERS SRTON «5 5 6s vo neers 0o0'ss 0 20hs04 cncge arte 
Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol...... 
RSARENDONN COED DMSO COO WI isc 50. 5.00060cbe%sce0ccen cede ncaneee 
Husmann’s ong or arr eri 
Harr is’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain.. 

Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, colored: plates. 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers...... 
Hop Culture........ 
Jolnston’s Agricultural Chemistry ar ikneieee 
Johnston’ 8 Elements of Agricultural Chemistry.......- 
Johnson’s (Prof. 8. W.) Essays on Manures.,.......-.++ 
Langstroth on the MGAGY TBO 535.5) 0c00ccconeklesentee 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses,...........0see0000 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor .. Pe 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management. .... 
Mayhew’s Practical Book- -Keeping for Farmers.. 
Blanks for O.. do, 

Miles on the Horse's 100b............<s50600-s006 
My Vineyard at Lakeview..... Ss” 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture 
a aera eee 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 6 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. « 
Pedder’s Land Measurer... 
Quinby’s 8 arenes ot Bee’ 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Hus 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden. 
Richardson on the Dog.. paper 
Rural Annual (by Jose ih Harris)...... 
Saunder's Domestic Poultry LEW). pa 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book. . 
Skillful Housewife ............-. 3 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book.... .. 
Scribner’s Ready Reckener......... 
Thompson's Food of Animals.. ie 
Tonacco Calwa;re .........29502 teccsee +029 00 
Todd’s (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens....... 
Watson's American Home Garden 
Woodward's Country Homes,.........--+- 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse .......- 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle.............- 
Youatt on the o~ Pesbs oes Gep eee weeve cen oveee 
Youatt on Shee dowseguees 
Youmans’ Household Science......: er 
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Really Valuable Hogs. 
ae 

There is a large farmer living in New 
Jersey, whose habit it has been for many years 
to get his information by going after it himself. 
He is what New England folks call “ *forehand- 
ed”'—that is, he always has or can make time to 
do what he wants to. If he wants to build a 
barn, he and his son go about and see barns, 
take measurements, study all the fixtures and 
conveniences, and take notes ; then, when ready, 
they draw their plans and build. They do just 
so about other things. A while ago they wanted 
to renew their stock of hogs, and as they had 
long favored a large breed, they set to work to 
find what they wanted. 

Without commending their judgment in pre- 
ferring the Chester County breed, we give the 
results. On an adjoining page are portraits of 
several very handsome swine. They are of the 
so-called Chester White breed, and were select- 
ed by our friends after visiting every herd of 
note in the county, and others outside of it. 
They found such animals as they wanted, and 
bought them, paying any price asked, and even 
tempting breeders’ best stock away from them 
with the all-powerful greenbacks. Therefore, 
we say, if there is any such thing as a Chester 
White breed, they have it—and our readers 
have a picture of as true a lot of Chester Co. 
logs as there are in the country. The artist has 
had his own way, and made pictures which rep- 
resent them as accurately as possible. Their 
legs are not trimmed down tosuit any breeder’s 
fancy—neither are their backs and bellies 
straightened and filled out, the heads and ears 
trimmed down, and all sorts of exaggeration em- 
ployed to show them as somebody might think 
they ought to be, instead of as they are. The 
boar is 44 months old, the sows 7, and the roast- 
er, not a fortnight old, is the choice one of a re- 
cent farrowing of another sow, bought at the 
the same time that the others were. 

There appears to be two rather distinct kinds 
of hogs which go by the name of Chester 
Whites,and these have been mixed considerably, 
so that important characteristics of the hogs are 
not fixed. They are all large, but do not all 
grow to extraordinary size—nor have they all 
precisely the same shape. Theears of some lop 
forward, others incline outward, others still, 
stand up straight and pointed. Some ears 
are soft and silky, others fleshy and coarse. 
All these things indicate a lack of good breeding, 
which prevents these swine being recognized 
as @ true breed. They have many good points, 
however; they are large, small boned, quick 
maturing, easy feeding, and ‘well coated, but to 
compare them for persistently uniform charac- 
ters with the Berkshire, Essex, Chinese or Suf- 
folk breeds, is preposterous. The hogs which 
we picture are by no means fat, but simply in 
good breeding order, yet when we saw them a 
few days since, they struck us as so even and 
well-formed—so broad on the back, especially 
in the loins and shoulders, and so good all over 
that we wanted our artist to make a picture of 
them for their beauty, aside from the fact that 
they represent the choice of the Chester County 
herds. The dressed weight of 7 pigs 7 months 
old, of the same breed, all of one litter, killed 
last year by the owner of these, was respectively 
as follows: 238, 258, 237, 243, 283, 310,240 Ibs., 
which is considerably more than one pound for 
each day of their lives, (in one case over 13 
pounds. The same is true of some hogs 15 to 
18 months old, killed at the same time, min- 
utes of the weights of which we have mislaid. 





Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 34. 
What cold wet weather we are having! Corn 
is at a stand-still, and unless we have more sun- 
shine the ears will be small. My corn is drill- 
ed, and I suppose will suffer more than that 
planted in hills—though so far, I think it is as 
good as most fields in this neighborhood. At 
all events, if we have no frost, I shall have 
plenty of fodder. Thesecond growth of clover 
is splendid, and the prospect now is, that we 
shall have a great yieldof seed. I plastered part 
of the clover on the second of June. We sow- 
ed it with a broadcast plaster drill. The clover 
was knee high, and when we had sown about 
eight acres, there came up a shower and the wet 
clover reached to the drill and clogged it, and 
we had to stop in the middle of the field. I 
could not see any marked effect of the plaster 
on the first crop, probably because it was sown 
so late--though there are those who think plas- 
ter does most good when sown on the leaves. 
But now, on the second growth of clover, you 
can see to an inch how far the plaster was sown. 
You can see it the whole length of the field, and 
also on the half breadth sown till the drill stop- 
ped. Nothing could be more distinct. There 
is of course danger of getting too large a growth. 
The seed may not mature. But I can hardly 
bring myself to believe that it is possible to make 
land on this farm too rich for any crop. I under- 
stood that one of my neighbors, when he heard 
last year that I wasseeding down my wheat with 
clover, and that I had been obliged to pay $17 
a bushel for the seed, remarked “ Well, he may 
sow it, but he will get noclover. That field nev- 
er has raised any clover and it never will. It is 
run to death.” But I had as good acrop on the 
whole field as I could desire, with the exception 
of about an acre. This was poor, and is com- 
paratively poor now, though the difference is 
not so striking on the second crop as on the first. 
I believe I told you before why this was. When 
I bought the farm, three years ago, 14 acres of 
the field was in corn, and 18 acres in clover, so 
called—but there were far more thistles than 
clover. Well, the following spring I sowed the 
corn land to barley, and broke up the clover sod 
and sowed part of it with peas, and planted 
three acres with potatoes. The potatoes were 
manured with ammoniated Pacific guano, and 
gave me 200 bushels per acre. The peas had 
also some guano and plaster, and also part of 
them superphosphate; the barley had part bone 
dust and part superphosphate, and other arti- 
ficial manures. Anacre or so, in the barley and 
in the peas, had no manure of any kind. It is 
this land that gave such a poor growth of 
clover. And recollect it is two years ago last 
spring since the manures were used. The bar- 
ley was sown late, and only yielded about 12 
bushels per acre, and was of such poor quality 
that the maltsters would not buy it. The peas 
were a little better, but still very poor. The 
potatoes were good. The barley and pea land 
was sown to wheat, and produced a little over 
15 bushels peracre. The potato land was sown 
with barley, and received another slight dress- 
ing of artificial manure, and gave a fair yield, and 
nothing more than fair—but the clover on this 
partis superb. ‘The husbandman waiteth for 
the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long pa- 
tience for it.” I haye unbounded faith in good 
culture and manure, but my first two years’ ex- 
perience on this farm tried it sorely. But this 
year I feel quite encouraged. My crops are good. 


The barley on the five acres of wet land that 
I under-drained, turned out better than I expect- 





ed. When we were getting ready for “the 
threshers,” William asked me where the barley 
was to be put. I told him we would put it in 
such a bin. “It will not hold it.” I told himI 
thought it would. He has been on the farm six 
or eight years, and knew the size of the bin. 
“How much barley do you think you will have ?”’ 
he asked. “TI think we shall have a little over 
20 bushels peracre.” “Thomas and J,” he said, 
‘“‘ think this five acres in the bay will go 40 bush- 
els per acre.” ‘TI told him he was as wild asa 
hawk; that I would bet him a hat it did not go 
thirty.” Well, we commenced threshing, and 
soon had a hundred bushels in the bin, and then 
fifty more. “Two hundred” was the next re- 
port, and still the bottom not reached. “Two 
twenty,” and considerable excitement in the 
barn. “Two thirty,” hurrah! ‘Two forty.” 
Clean up the floor, Whoa. ‘How much?” 
“Two forty-five. Forty-nine bushels per acre, 
and I don’t believe there is over four and a half 
acres in the field!” 

So much for under-draining, and the free use 
of the cultivator among the corn. About an 
acre of the field had a heavy dressing of super- 
phosphate Jast year for corn. I could not see 
that it benefited the corn in the least. It was 
sown broadcast with a machine after the corn 
was up. I have usually applied it in the hill. 
But it is clear to my mind that superphosphate 
and other artificial manures, do comparatively 
little good on Indian corn in this section. I 
think one reason for this is that corn delights in 
a soil abounding in organic matter. Artificial 
manures do not supply this, while barn yard 
manure, peat, clover, and grass sod, furnish it in 
considerable quantity. Wheat and barley do 
not seem toneed it somuch ascorn. Hence 
artificial manures should be applied to these 
crops rather than to corn. Put the barn yard 
manure on the corn land, either on the grass the 
previous year, or directly to the crop, as most 
convenient. Then, if artificial manures are 
needed, apply them to the following barley crop, 
with a little more on the wheat. This will give 
as good a crop of corn, barley and wheat, and 
the clover sown with the wheat will get the 
benefit of what remains in the soil. I should 
expect as heavy clover as could grow. My 
young clover, where I applied superphosphate 
and Lawes’ wheat manure to the wheat last fall, 
is a splendid color, and promises a great growth. 
And in renovating a farm, the first aim should 
be to get good crops of clover. Make sure of 
the clover, and you are sure of every other crop. 

“You have great confidence in artificial ma- 
nures?” Yes, provided they are good and can 
be obtained at reasonable rates. But I have still 
greater confidence in thorough tillage. Or, per- 
haps, it would be better to say that both should 
go together to get the best results. And make 
and use ajl the barn yard manure you can in ad- 
dition—and be sure to make it as rich as you 
can by feeding the animals well, and preserving 
the manure from leaching. There is far greater 
loss from leaching than from evaporation. 
Many farmers let half the value of their manure 
run into the nearest ditch. If the barn yard is 
properly constructed, the buildings spouted, and 
you have the requisite number of open sheds 
for the stock, and then keep the yard well lit- 
tered, there is no danger of loss either from 
leaching or evaporation. 

Some time ago I read in an English paper an 
anecdote of a President of a County Agricul- 
tural Society. “At the last Annual Meeting,” 
said he, “‘ you awarded me a white hat for the 
dirtiest barn yard in the county. I have worn 
it a year, but I think Mr. Blank’s yard is now 
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worse than mine;” and to the great amusement 
of the audience, he handed Mr. B. the hat. 

For the first two years I should have stood a 
chance of getting the hat in Monroe County. 
And yet a dirty barn yard ismy abhorence. But 
I had no straw, and how can you have a clean 
yard, clean pig pens, and clean stables without 
straw? <A yearago last spring I had to buy 
straw and draw it five miles to litter my horses. 
But the next harvest brought the long-looked 
for abundance, and I used it freely, but still had 
alarge stock left over this spring. “Mr. §. and 
I have just been talking about your having so 
much straw on hand,” said one of the best farm- 
ers in this section, as he rode past from the city. 
“Talways like to work it up in some way dur- 
ing the winter.” He is a man whose opinion I 
value highly, and I took the reproof meekly. 
Of course I could have spread it about the yards 
and trod it into manure. But I now find that I 
plundered into a far better practice, and I shall 
always endeavor in future to have a good stock 
on hand for litter, during wet weather in sum- 
mer and early autumn. The cows stay in the 
yards at night, and by keeping them well litter- 
ed it is perfectly astonishing how much manure 
ismade. I really believe they make more than 
during the winter, when they are in the yards 
and stables all the time. Then, how much 
pleasanter it is to milk in such a yard, and how 
much more comfortable the cows are! When 
you have once got a good bed, it requires fresh 
litter but seldom. The pigs root it up and it 
soon dries, and by spreading this over the yard, 
it can be kept clean without much trouble. 

But I probably should not make so much ma- 
nure if I did not slop my cows, I was telling 
you sometime ago that I wanted to slop them, 
but could not do it, because we had no conve- 
niencies for feeding them. Where cows are 
milked in the yard you cannot feed them with a 
pail, as they will frequently pull it over, and in 
any case the other cows would disturb them. 
My cow stable has no space in front of the cows 
where you can carry the food to them, and we 
should have to carry the pail of slops between 
the cows. Both cows would try to get at the 
pail, and the harsh tones of the man, to say 
nothing of the occasional kicks in the mouth, 
would go far to counteract the benefit of feed- 
ing. But during the “heated term” my cows 
fell off from nearly 80 Ibs. of butter a week to 
less than 60 lbs., and when cows once fall off in 
their milk, it is not easy to bring them up again. 
But I thought I would see what could be done. 

We got a large trough, made of two-inch 
plank, that will hold forty or fifty pails of water. 
We set this under the pump in the yard, so that 
the cows can stand all around it. Into this 
trough, which is about two feet deep, we put a 
bushel of corn meal, and then pump in some 
water and stir up the meal. This should be 
done in the morning as soon as the cows are 
turned out to pasture, in order that the meal 
may have time to soak. Of course it is not 
necessary to fill up the trough till the cows are 
brought up in the evening, when they will like 
it all the better in hot weather if cold and fresh. 
When the cows get to the barn yard there is a 
race for the meal trough. And though they 
come fresh from water in the field, it is astonish- 
ishing how much meal-water they will drink. 

The weak spot in the arrangement is this: 
After the cows have drank the water, and they 
can get at the meal, the master cows wijgpkeep 
away the others, and eat the whole. The rem- 
edy for this is simply to have the trough large 
enough to hold more water than they can drink 





during the night, and to fill it full the last thing 
in the evening, and pump in more, if necessary, 
the first thing in the morning. I keep a good 
many pigs, and feed them more or less corn 
meal all through the summer. The meal that 
is in the bottom of the cow-trough we take out 
before it gets sour, and throw it into the pig- 
cistern, so that we can, without loss, put a good 
deal more meal in the cow-trough than the cows 
actually eat, as it is all fed to the pigs, and is 
improved by the soaking. The only difference 
between this way of feeding meal, and the 
ordinary mode of giving them slops in a pail, 
is, that in the latter case the cows eat the whole 
of the meal, while in the former they get only 
the soluble portion and that held in suspension 
—and they are allowed all they can drink. 


But, as I said before, the water must never be 
allowed to get so low that the cows can reach 
the meal. If you attend to it yourself, night 
and morning, this is an easy matter, but no 
ordinary farm man that I have yet met with 
can get the idea through his head, short ofa 
month or six weeks. I attended to it myself 
for the first week, and all went right, but one 
Saturday night, not feeling well, I did not go to 
the yard, and the next morning I did not get 
there until they were just through milking. 
Sure enough the cows had got down to the 
meal, and two or three of the master cows were 
gorging themselves with it, while three men, the 
assembled wisdom of the farm, stood looking 
on. But see to it yourself for a month or two, 
until it becomes a matter of daily routine, and 
then you can trust it to any careful man. 

Instead of corn-meal I am now feeding peas. 
Like all peas raised in this section, they are full 
of bugs, or rather of the grubs that produce the 
bugs. But if fed out soon after harvest, and be- 
fore the grubs become bugs, they do little or no 
harm. But, at this season, the peas are not dry 
enough to grind up fine. The better plan is to 
put them to soak over night, and then boil them. 
They boil up quite soft in a couple or three 
hours, and can be mashed easily, making as nice 
“peas pudding” as can be desired. We have a 
steamer, and cook a barrel ata time. Last night 
I put a barrelful in the cow-trough, with say 
forty pails of water, and you would be astonish- 
ed, or at least I was, to find what splendid pea 
soup it made. It was too strong, to allow the 
cows to have all they wanted, while the same 
quantity of corn-meal (uncooked) would have 
given only a very weak solution. 


John Johnston writes me, that his Diehl 
wheat that he got last year from Indiana, gave 
him 105 bushels by weight from 3 bushels and 
27 lbs. seed, on a little less than three acres of 
land—say 35 bushels peracre. Not bad for this 
season. His Witter wheat went over 33 bushels 
per acre, on land from which he had a crop of 
barley last year of over 40 bushels per acre. 
The Diehl wheat is a handsome white variety, 
and bids fair to prove a valuable acquisition. 

Mr. J. threshes his wheat as he draws it from 
the field. Had I done so this year, it would have 
been greatly to my advantage, as the heavy rains 
damaged the top of the stack considerably. 
Had I postponed threshing a few days longer, 
the loss would have been very great. John- 
ston’s plan is to thresh outside and put the 
straw in the barn. 

Some of my potatoes on the low land are 
commencing to rot. I shall dig them as soon 
as they are ripe and feed all that are specked 





with disease to the pigs. It used to be said in 
England that diseased potatoes, when cooked 
and allowed to ferment, would fatten a hog 
quicker than soundones. And it is not improb- 
able. Icansee how the starch might be changed 
into sugar, and this by fermentation into alco- 
hol. And without discussing the question 
whether alcohol is a food or a poison, it isa 
well known fact that a little favors the accumu- 
lation of fat. “ Hog feed should be allowed to get 
sour,” is anold agricultural precept.- I presume 
it is not the acid that is beneficial, but the other 
products of fermentation which accompany the 
formation of acid. The “whiskey” produced 
by allowing corn meal to ferment, may check 
the, growth of pigs, but increase their tendency 
to lay on fut. But will the pork be as good? 

During the recent cold, wet weather in Au- 
gust, my young pigs did not thrive. I let them 
run in the barn-yard, and in the barley and pea 
stubble, and they had all the slops from the dairy 
they could eat, with a little corn meal mixed 
with it. I could not think what was the matter 
with them. But since the weather has become 
warmer, they begin to improve, and I have no 
doubt if I had kept them shut up in a warm 
pen during those chilly nights, they would have 
done much better. Pigs are very sensitive to 
changes in the weather, and cold affects them 
seriously. Unless you have warm pens, and 
perhaps give warm food, it is not profitable to 
fat hogs, so far as the accumulation of fat ts con- 
cerned, much later than the first or second week 
in November. But of course it is desirable 
where hogs are fatted for market, to keep them 
until we have cold weather, as better prices are 
obtained from eastern packing establishments. 

Last spring I planted my potatoes with Ives’ 
Potato Planter. It is set to plant the potatoes 
in drills 3'|; feet apart, and to drop a set in the 
drill about every eighteen inches. I think with 
nearly all varieties, except the Peach-blow, a 
foot or fifteen inches would be better, With 
Nevin’s Potato Planter the eyes only of the 
potato are used. They are gouged out, and the 
potatoes can afterwards be used for stock. The 
“sets” are but little larger than corn. These 
sets are drilled along the rows just as you would 
drill grain. I have seen a crop raised in this 
way that was, to say the least, as good as if 
whole tubers or ordinary sets had been planted, 
and the ground was remarkably clean, although 
nothing but the horse hoe had been used, Still, 
onthe whole, I prefer to plant larger sets, If the 


potatoes are assorted, I believe Ives’ planter- 


will drop them as well as it is ordinarily done 
by hand, and it will plant five or six acres a day, 
It marks out the land, makes its drills, cuts, 
drops and covers the potatoes at one operation, 


One of the Dutchmen who works for me occa- 
sionally was telling me to-day that he has just 
sold his cow. A farmer who wanted a cow, 
hearing this one was for sale, came to look at 
her and milked her. ‘She gave a pailful,” said 
Jake, “and he handed over the money ($65) in 
a wink.” I told him that I would have. given 
that for the cow. ‘She wasold,” he said, “and 
the milk was very poor. He only get two pounds 
of butter a week from her.” Still I would have 
bought her. The cow ran in the road, and had 
nothing but what she could pick up, I would 
like to have tried her with a liberal diet of pea- 
soup. It is easier to increase the quality of 
milk than the quantity. A cow that gives a pail 
of milk twice a day, will make a pound of but 
ter a day, if she has sufficient good food, 
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Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN OF DRAIN TILE WORKS. 


The Manufacture of Drain Tiles. 
i Aaa 

The demand for tiles for under-draining has 
increased every year since the early experi- 
ments in “burying crockery ” were tried in this 
country—about 18 or 20 years ago—and it 
ought still to increase until every neighborhood 
is easily and cheaply supplied. The expense of 
starting a tile works is not great, and there 
is no mystery or secret about it. Tile mak- 
ers, as might be expected, are not very com- 
municative, under the mistaken notion that 
an increase in tile manufacture would hurt 
their trade. The contrary will be true. Were 
there ten times as many made and used, the 
steady demand, and the activity of their trade 
would more than compensate, for a somewhat 
decreased price. Mr. J. W. Penfield, of Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, has, at our request, prepared 
with considerable minuteness a description of 
his tile works, and of his processes. The sub- 
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Fig. 2—GROUND PLAN OF KILN, 


ject is too extensive for a single article, and this 
one will be followed by another. Mr. P. writes: 
“ Olay for Tiles.—Although tiles can be made 
of inferior clay, or such clay as many brick- 
makers use, yet it is very desirable to have the 
kind dest adapted to the business. Such clay is 
known by the smooth, elastic manner with 
which it moulds, and the rapidity with which it 
can be dried without cracking. It is very sel- 
dom that clay is used for tiles that would 
be improved by the use of sand. Too much 
sand in clay makes it brittle, causes the tiles to 
run rough, and increases the difficulty of mak- 
ing large ones, The purer clay is, the better; 
much coarse sand, or vegetable matter, is al- 
ways objectionable; black muck or loam is 
sure to make trouble in drying, as it causes the 
tiles to shrink too much and tocrack. The roots 
of grass and other plants are sometimes trouble- 
some. Some clays are hard to soak, being filled 
with dry lumps, and for this, exposure to frost 
and wet through the winter, isacure. This pro- 
motes also the decay of the roots. Clay a little 
inclined to be sandy, should never be dug to 
freeze. Fineness, toughness, elasticity and 
smoothness, are the most essential qualities of 
good clay, and such clay may generally be 
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found in all localities where there is much wet 
land. It is moisture that makes the particles of 
clay adhere; the amount required for different 
kinds of clay can only be determined by expe- 
rience in using. When taken from moist beds 
in a rainy season, it frequently requires no addi- 
tional water. Blue clay that has much sand in 
it should be worked comparatively dry, as in 
grinding it becomes softer; while as to close, 
fine, yellow clay, the more it is worked the dry- 
er it gets. It improves any clay that needs 
moisture to soak twelve hours before moulding, 
and if dry when dug, this is positively necessary. 
A little experience in soaking clay, will enable 
any one to do it correctly ; it is better to get it too 
soft at first, than too dry. Stony clay can not 
be used successfully, as stones interfere with 
moulding or fill the screen rapidly. Stones 
may be crushed with rollers, but the same ex- 
pense would make tiles of good clay. Occasion- 
al stones 7], an inch in diameter or less, will 
make but little trouble; larger ones will, When 
three or four such can be found in a shovelfull 
of clay, larger ones will be found. Many at- 
tempts have been made to use stony clay for 
tiles, but in every instance I know of, the cost 
exceeds that of clean clay. A little time spent 
in looking for good clay will be well rewarded 
in almost any township, 

Construction of Sheds.—It is economy to work 
undercover. Where a machine is run by horse- 
power, a shed may be constructed as follows: 
Make it with ten sides, 40 feet in diameter, set- 
ting posts in the ground, 12 feet apart, sawed 
off, 6 feet high: spike on joists 2x8 edgewise 
against the outsides of the posts at top, and a 
main rafter running from each post to the cen- 
ter of shed at the proper pitch. This rafter 
should be 22 feet long, 3x 3 at top end, 3x6 at 
the lower end. Short rafters can be cut in be- 
tween these to suit the kind of roofing used. 
Either shingles or boards may be used. Strips 
of 2-inch band iron, 1 foot long, should be 
spiked on the outside of the girt-plates, over the 
joints to prevent spreading. The drying shed 
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Fig. 3.—ARCHES AND FLUES. 


may be 14feet wide, 180 long, posts 6 feet high 
set inthe ground, 4x4 scantling for plates, 
2x4 for rafters. Fig. 1 shows the ground plan 
of the shed, giving the location of the tile ma- 


the drying shed with two rail tracks in it going 
to the kiln. There is a switch at each end of the 
drying shed, but only one is shown for lack of 
space. Many cars are used, on which the green 
tiles are laid, and remain until dry enough to go 
into the kiln, each car holding 1000 2-inch tiles, 

Construction of Kiln.—The size of kiln, a 
partial plan of which is here shown (fig. 2), is 
14x 16 inside; the walls are 16 inches thick 
in addition, and the firing flues project, forming 
a platform at each end. Four flues 20 inches 
wide, run the long way of the kiln; benches or 
spaces between the flues are 26 inches, and the 
side benches 4 inches wide. The flues for 
firing should be 4 feet long, 12 or 13 inches 
wide, extending out from the kiln. The struc- 
ture as shown in fig. 2, should be built one foot 
high, and then it is ready for turning the arches, 
The arches, shown in fig. 3, are turned over the 
flues, as indicated by the dotted lines in fig, 2, 


















































Fig. 4.—FLOOR OF KILN, 


The shape of the arch should be higher than 
wide, or more than half a circle, if not they are 
apt to flatten and fallin. If too high, they will 
fallin atthe sides, Each course of arches is built 
independent of the other, except being tied to- 
gether on the center of each bench, which makes 
a partition between the flues from the bench up 
to the kiln-floor. This is shown at G, G, fig. 4 
The arches are as wide as the length of one brick 
(8 inches), and the space between, the width ofa 
brick (4 inches). Fig. 4 shows a portion of the 
floor finished, which is done by laying bricks 
(2) flatwise across the spaces between the arch- 
es, and a course (1) lengthwise, on the center of 
the arches. The bricks should be closer over the 
fire than over the benches, and more space should 
be allowed at the corners and around the sides 
than elsewhere, this is important for the put- 
pose of drawing the heat to the corners and 
sides. It is better to use fire-brick for the floor, 
and to turn the arches, as they are more 
permanent, and keep the floor smooth and even. 
The openings in the floor should vary from 1 
to 1} or 2 inches between the bricks, and 3 
inches along the sides of the kiln. The hight 
of the kiln should be governed by the length 
the tiles are cut, and the number of courses to 
be set. Eight courses of tiles, cut 13% inches 
long, would make it necessary to have the kiln 
ten feet high above the floor. In fig. 4, dotted 
lines running from A to B, indicate the course 
of the arches under the floor. The tops of the 
arches being seen at #. The course of the flues 
under the arches is shown by the dotted lines at 
right angles to the arches, running from D to £, 
while the dotted lines C to D show where the 
firigg flues go through the wall; 1, 1, 1, are 
brides lying upon the arches, and 2, 2, 2, bricks 


crossing from arch to arch, and forming the 





chine, clay pit, horse track, etc,, and from this 


” 
spaces up through which the fire comes. 
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Ice Houses—North and South. 
a 

With the wane of the summer, as usual, come 
inquiries about Ice Houses.—There is nothing 
; like necessity to 
drive us up to 
action, and the 
extreme heat of 
the past summer 
causes ice to be 
regarded, more 
than ever per- 
Fig. 1.—arrk TRAP. haps, as a neces- 
sity as wellasa luxury. The topic is not a 
new one for us to discuss with the readers of 
the Agriculturist. In October, 1864, there is a 
plan and elevation of an ice house, given with 
considerable minuteness of detail, but at the 
risk of a little repetition, we must answer 
some of the numerous questions lately received. 














Fig. 2.—aIr TRAP. 


Ice Houses may be made in any part of the 
country, and in fact, one which will keep ice 
well in Maine, will do soin Louisiana. The 
difference in the extreme summer temperature 
of the two States is really very little; and 
though ice will not keep so long at the South 
as at the North, yet the same principles apply 
to its successful keeping: in both places. The 
essentials are two; ist, a sufficient bulk of ice 
closely packed; 2d, non-conducting walls, bed 
and cover. These are very simply attained: as 
for instance, when a Jarge mass of several tons 
of ice is piled upon a bed of rails covered over 
with two feet of straw, and then covered and 
packed about with straw enough to effectually 
shield it from the rains. In faet, it would be 
hard to invent a more perfect way of keeping 
ice than this,—but it would be inconvenient. 
A room in the middle of a hay bay would 
be excellent, and might be very convenient. 

Taking the 2d essential first, we must consid- 
er that the bottom of the ice house, in order to 
be a non-conductor of heat, must be so far as 
possible dry, for water is a rapid conductor, 
and moist air will thaw ice much faster than 
dry air, even though the latter be the warmer. 
The ice will thaw somewhat, at any rate, which 
necessitates good drainage, and this must be so 
made that air can neither blow in nor draw out 





Fig. 38.—IcE HOUSE. 


through the drain. To effect this an “ air-trap ” 
is introduced at the entrance, and. this must be 
protected from straws, sawdust, and dirt which 
might stop it up. 


We give figures of two traps 





which will last a very long time without the 
necessity of being cleaned out. The bottom of 
PISS SSIS GESTS 






SSS 
Fig. 4.—1cE HOUSE PLAN. 

d, Door ; a, @, Double Door ; d w, Double Window. 
the ice house is grouted, (covered with broken 
stone pounded flat, and cemented,) sloping to 
one point, usually the centre, where a round or 
square well, about a foot deep, is made, and also 
cemented thoroughly. Up into this well or de- 
pression comes the mouth of the drain. In fig. 
1, it isa 2-inch glazed drain-tile coming through 
about 6 inches, This is covered by an earthern 





pot, also glazed, and set up from the bottom on 
four bits of stone or brick. Straws and dirt will 
be caught outside of the pot or upon the bottom, 
and the water only will flow out, while no air 
can flow either way. The same end is gained 





by the contrivance shown in fig. 2, but not so 
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well. Here a pipe, bent somewhat S-shaped, 
shuts out the air, while a cap of copper-wire cloth 
prevents the straws getting in. The pipe or 
drain tile may enter a stone or tile underdrain. 
Sometimes people simply make a well or de- 
pression in the bottom of the cemented floor 
and connect it directly with the drain, covering 
the drain and partly filling the well with gravel, 
topped with clean sand. This does very well 
for a time, but is apt to be stopped up finally, 
and may make mischief. 

The ice house itself of course must stand 
where perfect drainage is attainable. It may be 
above ground or underground, or half-under—it 
makes little difference. We prefer those above 
ground, except for looks. The under or half- 
under-ground ones may be more easily conceal- 
ed or ornamented. The article referred to (page 
290, 1864,) gives a good plan for an above 
ground house, which we will not repeat. The 











elevation, fig. 8, and plan, fig. 4, show how a 


fruit house or cool room for any purpose, may 
form a part of an ice house, and maintain a low 
temperature without seriously decreasing the 
ice. The ice house has foot-thick walls on 
three sides; the cool room is also thick walled. 
There is alsoan entry, which being shut off from 
the front room and communicating directly 
with the ice house, may be very convenient if 
there is plenty of ice, to hang a mutton carcase 
ora side of beef in for 
a few days in summer, 
the door into the ice 
chamber being opened. 

Figure 5 represents 
an ice house made un- 
derground and covered 
with a summer house, 
being entered by steps 
from above with double _.. 

Fig. 6, ICE HOUSE CORNER. 
doors to open outward, 

The walls of the ice house, be they above or 
below ground, should be of light porous mate- 
rial, like shavings, spent tan-bark, sawdust, etc., 
and should be so made as not to become wet 
either by water from without, or from the ice. 
For an above ground house upon a cemented 
stone or brick foundation, a few inches high 
lay sills, 10 inches wide and 2 inches thick, in 
cement; set upon these, and nail to them the 
studs, two at each corner, and about 4 feet 
apart elsewhere: Fig. 6 shows how a corner is 
framed and nailed. The studs are 2-inch plank 

8 feet high and 10 inches wide. Upon 
them, flush with the outside edges, are 
spiked the plates, 8 x 6-inch pieces. Cor- 
ner posts of 3x3-inch stuff are heavy 
enough. The inside is of 2-inch hemlock ; 
the outside of matched inch stuff, hori- 
zontal, or if not matched, put on perpen- 
dicularly and battened. The filling is 
best put in andrammed down moderately 
as the sides go up. Use 6 x 2-incli rafters, 
and board them on both sides, putting on 
the top boarding, last and stuffing in shav- 
ings to prevent a circulation of air be- 
tween. In the upper partof the roof there 
x should be a small ventilator, which may 
be closed more or Jess according to judg- 
ment. The air above the ice becomes 
somewhat moist, and if there is no venti- 
lation it will become charged with moist- 
= ure, and conduct the heat from the roof 
and thaw the ice. The door must give 
access to the top of the house, and should 





~ be double and close. In under-ground 
ice houses, the outer walls are brick or 
stone, cemented, or cement upon the earth 

sides, and furred out, filled, etc., as above 
stated. The ice house floor should be of 2-inch 


plank laid level upon loose rails or scantlings. 
A thick level layer of straw is laid upon the 
floor. Then the house is ready for the ice, 
which should be Jaid in in solid blocks of uni- 
fopm size, breaking joints like bricks in a good 
wall. Between the ice mass and the sides all 
around pack sawdust, or better the chaff from a 
fan mill, andin absence of these straw. Finally 
cover the ice with straw or chaff 2 feet thick. 
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Saving Seed Corn.—Fall Plowing. 
pan tt 
Mr. J. Weldon, of Winnebago ©o., Iil., com- 
municates through the American Agriculturist 
the following advice for his western brethren, 
which it will not hurt our eastern readers to 
consider: ‘In several of even Northern coun- 
ties, the seed corn last spring proved unusually 
defective ; and it is my experience that little re- 
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liance can be put at any time in seed selected 
from the cribs, in this country. Allow me 
therefore «to give your western subscribers a 
sure method of saving seed corn, so that every 
grain will grow.—As early as all the kernels are 
partially glazed, make choice of those ears 
which have the most rows—not less than 16— 
(usually the more rows, the less is the propor- 
tion of cob), entirely filled out at the small ends 
not shriveled up at all at the tips. If two such 
ears are on the same stalk, all the better. Leave 
on enough husks to tie four ears together, to 
hang them over poles, in some dry place—the 
upper part of a room, where a fire is kept. I 
have found a large smoke-house well adapted 
to such a purpose. The corn should be com- 
pletely dried, cob and all, before any frost can 
reach it. Thus secured, cured and kept dry, it 
will readily germinate after many years. It is 
very desirable to have as much of the ground 
plowed in the fall for the next year’s corn crop, 
as can bedone well. This is the surest method to 
destroy the weeds, and to get the ground in the 
best condition to plant at the right time. It is 
very desirable to have the ground plowed while 
it is yet warm enough to cause foul seed to 
sprout and grow; so that the weeds may be cut 
down by frosts before they yield ripe seed, hence 
early fall plowing is best for corn at the West. 
Land having a clayey subsoil, really ought not 
to be plowed less than ten inches deep, for 
should the ensuing July and August not have 
abundant showers the plants might suffer ; but 
with such showers, a few inches less may do 
very well. I believe that one efficient hand, 
with a first-rate team, and furnished with the 
right implements, can very successfully culti- 
vate 70 or even 80 of corn, if plowed early in 
autumn, and that he may have all the neces- 
sary cultivation finished by the middle of July— 
and so well that the crop will be out of the 
reach of a killing frost by the middle of Sep- 
tember, and yield full twice the average of the 
six Northern counties of this State. If the 
land has been managed so slovenly that a very 
great quantity of foul seed is mixed with the 
soil, it may take two or even three years to 
eradicate the weeds, so that one hand with one 
team could perform all the labor. He might need 
assistance in thinning out the plants in June.” 


Observations on Burying Bees, 
BY BIDWELL BROS., ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
—e— 

In a prosperous colony during a yield of 
honey, the Queen or mother bee continues lay- 
ing to supply the place of bees lost from acci- 
dent, or continued labor causing death. When 
the yield of honey fails, which often happens in 
summer, and always in autumn, the Queen ceases 
laying, and a gradual and certain reduction of 
numbers and stores takes place. In this way we 
are confident that more than one half the relative 
value of all stocks is lost in the ordinary methods 
of wintering bees. After a yield of honey, if 
the weather continues warm, many bees are lost 
during each successive day, in fruitless attempts 
to collect honey, requiring also an expenditure 
of stores for the exertion. From this cause 
alone, bees at the South are reduced to a mere 
handful during their mild winters. This can be 
obviated in a measure by darkening, not closing, 
the entrance to the hive. Another waste oc- 
-curs by disturbing the bees in any way, allow- 
ing the wind to jar or to cause a draft of air 
through the hive, making them uneasy; this 
most frequently happens in windy situations— 
at times, in all places. The opposite extreme, a 








want of ventilation, is equally bad, giving the 
bees much labor to replace with pure air the 
impure air accumulating in the hive. In moder- 
ate weather each rise and fallof the thermome- 
ter outside, is followed bya similar change of 
temperature within the hive, the bees expanding 
their bulk in warm terms of weather, and con- 
tracting in cold ones, keeping in a circle to best 
maintain their heat. Having to do this between 
several combs, some are left between outside 
ones, Which become chilled and perish. In our 
climate, where the bees are compelled to remain 
in their hives several months during the winter, 
as they have no opportunity to carry out their 
dead, these accumulate on the bottom. 


Placing thermometers in several hives, and 
outside, we ascertained that when the ther- 
mometer outside fell below freezing, and 
during all the time it remained so, the bees 
maintained a temperature within, of one degree 
above freezing, though the weather in the open 
air indicated a temperature as low as 37 de- 
grees below zero, or 68 degrees below that of the 
bees. Giving three of the stocks a hard rap- 
ping, the temperature arose within to 84, 88, and 
89 degrees above zero, or an average of 124 
degrees above that outside. 

In the union of the oxygen of the air with 
the carbon and hydrogen of the honey eaten, 
heat, carbonic acid and water are produced, a 
chemical phenomenon similar to common com- 
bustion. Unless the ventilation is very good, 
the watery vapor is condensed in cold weather 
to water*and ice in the upper part of the hive. 
The carbonic acid, which is fatal to the bees, if 
not removed by ventilation, causes death. Hence 
the need of ventilating the cellarsin which bees 
are kept. In warm terms of weather the ice or 
frost melts, and running down wets the bees. 
Should the weather change back to cold im- 
mediately, it would cause them to freeze, or clos- 
ing the entrance with ice they would smother. 

In some of these ways the numbers of the 
bees are diminished, and they seek to re- 
place the loss by raising brood, which is also 
attended by many losses. For maturing the 
young bees, honey, which supports respiration, 
is consumed, and also pollen, which is necessary 
to support the growth of the body, and this is 
attended by a high degree of heat. The honey 
which is fed to the young bees with the bee 
bread, must contain a large proportion of wa- 
ter (more than is contained in sealed honey), 
and if the bees can not obtain water to dilute 
the honey with, the brood will perish. In un- 
favorable weather it should be given to them in 
& sponge or similar absorbent, placed within 
their reach. The proper consistency of honey fed 
to brood is about that of honey just gathered, 
which is half water. By observing when bees 
collect water, one can be sure they are raising 
brood and consuming honey. -If bees remain 
quiet and are strong in numbers, only honey 
is needed to carry on respiration. This causes 
comparatively little waste, but should exer- 
tion become necessary, and new bees be re- 
quired to replenish the hive, pollen is needed, 
which consists of nutriment and residuum. The 
latter, if not expelled, accumulates in the bodies 
of the bees, causing uneasiness and disease, 

In burying properly under ground, the princi- 
ple losses attending bees kept in other ways, 
are saved by an even temperature, (which we 
have found to remain at about 50 degrees), am- 
ple ventilation, complete dryness, and total 
darkness; these constitute all the essentials to 
success, After burying, the bees gradually be- 
come quiet, usually requiring two days, then an 





even stillness prevails, which is not interrupted 
throughout the time they remain, unless heavy 
jarring occurs on the ground immediately ad- 
joining. The time bees should be buried jg 
when they cease collecting honey, even though 
it happens in warm weather; then the numbers, 
which are always large, can be preserved until a 
yield occurs again. In burying 7 lots of bees 
last winter, numbering from 1 to 40 colonies— 
in all 224 stocks—we found burying bees in 
trenches to require only half the material and 
labor that placing them in pits did, as described 
in the September number, last year. We ascer. 
tained it required but one pound per month to 
winter a strong colony, numbering from 40 to 
50 thousand bees. Where the winters are not 
too severe, as the next best plan to burying, we 
would advice letting them remain on the sum- 
mer stands, removing the honey board and plac- 
ing in its stead a straw mat, like that described 
in the February number of the Agriculturist 
for 1863, page 49; place over it the honey board, 
and stand boards, evergreen boughs, or brush 
with the leaves on around the hives to keep off 
the warm sun and cold wind, removing oc- 
casionally im pleasant weather. This is far bet- 
ter than the usual practice of destroying the 
bees in autumn, or allowing them to waste away 
in winter, and might we think add millions of 
dollars annually as profit to bee-keeping. 
 —— @ > oo _____—- 


What sort of Animal is the most Profit- 
able for the Producer and Consumer ? 


pachgmite 

This is, undoubtedly, that animal which has 
the least offal and fat, and yields the largest 
amount of the best pieces of meat for the table, 
in proportion to the weight of its carcass. Sup- 
pose the value of the dressed animal 17% cents 
per pound—the present average price of good 
beef—the tender-loin alone might then be 
worth 70 cents per pound; the Porter House 





-steak 40 cents; the fore-rib roasting-piece, 35 


cents; sirloin steak, 30 cents; and the Rump 
(for corned beef), 25 cents. Of the other parts 
we need not speak, the above-mentioned being 
sufficient to illustrate our point. 

The West Highland cattle, of Scotland, were 
formerly superior to all other breeds in the crops, 
from which part of the carcass the Porter House 
steak and the Tender Loin are cut; and, pos- 
sessing in addition to this, a general evenness of 
form, made up of lean, tender, juicy meat, they 
command from a penny to twopence (two to 
four cents) more per pound in the London 
market, than most other breeds. The Devon 
comes nearest to them ina good carcass, next 
the Hereford and Short-horn, then other breeds. 

Latterly, considerable attention has been paid 
by breeders of these last three famous species of 
cattle, tomake them equal the West Highlanders 
in the crops and fore ribs, and great improve 
ment has consequently been,made in these de- 
sirable points; but with all their care, it will be 
along time before Herefords and Short-horns 
generally equal them here. Devons being orig 
inally better in thecrops; the best bred are now 
nearly equal to the Highlanders in this point. 

It is because the South Down sheep s0 - 
nently excels all others in the same points, 
in which the Highland cattle are superior, 
that its careass commands a higher price than 
any other. We do not take the little Welsh 
mountain sheep into consideration, because it is 
a fancy animal, whose superior mutton 18 made 
from the peculiar rich fine-scented grass it feeds 
on, affecting the taste of the meat in something 
the same way, as does their atitumnal food the 
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flesh of our celebrated Canvass Back Ducks, 

It is a mistaken notion on the part of some to 
suppose that when we have lessened the offal of 
our domestic animals, and added a large pro- 
portion of fat, that we have done all that 
is necessary to perfect the carcass for the 
table. Great attention, as we have shown 
above, must be paid to increasing the 
proportion of the choicest parts of the 
animal. Suppose the whole carcass was 
equal to tenderloin; then it would be 
worth four times its present value in the 
market; or if equal to the fore rib, then 
double the present value. Fat is a dear 
product, and the less we have of it in the 
carcass, and the more we get of lean, 
tender, juicy meat, the better and more 
profitable it will be for producer and 
consumer. Fat is unhealthy food, par- 
ticularly in warm weather, even in form of 
pork, The reason why the English and 
American people, who know their value, 
so much prefer the Berkshire breed of 
swine to all others for family pork, is, that.they 
give a much greater proportion of Té#il meat to 
the carcass, especially in the hams atid shoulders, 








em 


Rustic Gates for Hedges: 


—eo— 


The formal gates of iron or of planed ¢atpen- 
ter’s work, that we often see in hedges, seem 





Fig. 1. 


out of keeping with the rural expression of the 
wall of living green upon each side of them. 
Gates of rustic-work, of pleasing designs, and 
well made, are appropriate in such places. Mr. 
J. V. Finbois, of Worcester, Mass., has given us 
designs for small and large gates, which are so 
simple that almost any one can construct them. 


A A. 





These, like most other rustic-work, should be 
made of red cedar poles, prepared by trimming 
off the twigs and branches, and leaving the bark 
as entire as possible. The ends are to be cut 
smooth and slightly rounded or pointed, to shed 
rain. ‘Figure 1, is a gate large enough toallow 
of the passage of carts; it is made of poles of 
from three to five inches in diameter. The two 
long pieces should be mortised into the uprights, 





Fig. 3. 
and the cross pieces may be bolted on, the heads 


and nuts of the bolts being counter-sunk. Fig-' 


ures 2 and 8, are small gates, made in the same 








way. When neatly constructed, they are both 
pretty and durable. Figure 4, is a double gate 
with aroof. This isarather novel form of gate, 
but is quite easily and cheaply built. The ends 





Fig. 4. 


are two posts placed about two feet apart ; upon 
these a light roof with very wide projecting 
eaves is built, and supported by the cross braces 
which are bolted into the uprights. Between the 
uprights on each side is placed a shorter post, 
upon which the gates swing. The roof may be 
covered either with thatch or with cedar poles 
placed close together. If thatched with straw, 
wheat or rye will answer the best. A light pole 
must be placed a little 
above the eaves on each 
side, and held in place 
by three or four stones 
to keep the thatch 
smooth. In a hedge 
where there are a few 
tall trees, this roof has 
a very pleasing effect, 
and would add much 
to the appearance of a 
country place, besides preserving the gate 
from injury by the action of the weather.” 


By ee tie 


- The Seventeen-Year Locust. 
(Cicada septendecim). 

In the middle of June, as we drove into the 
grounds of a friend in Western Pennsylvania ; 
we were quite surprised to hear, as we sup- 
posed, the sound of a threshing machine, and 
asked what they were threshing. “It is the 
locusts in the orchard,” was the reply ; “it is our 
locust year.” We went to the orchard and 
found the trees filled with the insects, whose 
combined notes made a most remarkable din. 
It being the first time we ever happened to-see 








Fig. 1, 


locusts in plenty, we watched their operations 
with much interest, and brought away specimens 
for illustration. Though called a “locust,” the 
insect does not belong to the true locusts, but 
isa Cicada, or Harvest-fly, one species of which 
is common every year, though it does not ap- 
pear in great numbers. The insect lays its eggs 
in little excavations made in the twigs of forest 
and fruit trees. The cavity is made obliquely, 
by means of a piercer, and from 15 to 20 eggs 
are deposited in it; then another cavity is made, 
and so on, until the insect has deposited be- 
tween four and five hundred eggs. The appear- 
ance of the nests is shown in fig.1, The twigs 








thus perforated break off-and fall to the ground, 
where ina few weeks the insect is hatched, or 
they may be hatched upon the tree and fall to 
the ground. The young insect is provided with 
very strong fore-legs, with which it bur- 
rows its way into the earth, where it lives 
for the remarkably long period of seven- 
teen years in the grub state, living upon 
roots, not very far below the surface. The 
grubs slowly increase in size, and as the 
termination of their lengthy probation ap- 
proaches, they gradually work towards 
day-light, making long. and smooth cy- 
lindrical burrows that finally terminate at 
the surface. They issue at night in such 
numbers that the ground is completely 
honey-combed by their perforations. 
When they leave the earth they are still 
grabs, or rather pups, and they imme- 
diately proceed to cast off the soiled suit 
they have so long worn in their. subter- 
ranean life; it is no little effort for them 
to get rid of their old clothes. They 
climb upon bushes and the trunks of trees, or 
any Other convenient place for making their 
toilet, and fasten themselves by means of their 
claws. After 
some  stftig- 
gling the jiicket 
opens at the 
back, and the 
insect pulls it- 
self out of its 
garment,which #= 
is left standing 
entire, save the 
rent through which its wearer escaped; (fig. 2). 
After the insect has stretched and dried itself, 
it goes to join itscompanions. Fig. 8 gives the 
perfect locust of the natural size. It resembles 
our common Harvest-fly in shape, but is more 
slender, its wings and body are marked with 
orange, and it has prominent red eyes. Near 
the tips of the-wings there isa dusky line shaped 
much like the letter W, which has been con- 
sidered by the superstitious to indicate war. 
The insects probably do much damage in the 
grub state to the roots of plants, and in their 
perfect condition the injury they cause to forest 
and fruit trees in perforating their twigs in the 





Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3. 
manner already described, is considerable. 
They appear at only long intervals, and then 
in such astonishing numbers that any effort 
to destroy them would seem of no avail 





Lime vs. PHospHate.—“T. W.,” of Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., asks: “ Which is the cheapest 
fertilizer, Lime at 24 cts. per bushel, or Raw 
bone phosphate, at $60 per ton?’ With the 
same propriety we might ask him, ‘ Which is the 
most economical beef at 20 cts. per pound, or 
cotton sheetings, at 30 cts. per yard ?’—The two 
fertilizers named are entirely different in their 
action and uses in the soil. If they would both 
produce a similar increase in the crops, then the 
lime applied this fall and the superphosphate or 
bone-dust,applied upon spring crops,would prob- 
ably give much better results. There are soils 
much benefited by lime, on which, after a while, 
it ceases to produce the same good effects. On 
such soils phosphoric acid is probably needed. 
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Wilson’s Early Blackberry. 
eavetifitenens 
Whoever was instrumental in introducing the 
New Rochelle Blackberry, did a good thing, as 
it served to turn attention to a hitherto neglect- 
ed fruit. Since then, other seedlings of merit 
have shown that the capabilities of the black- 
berry were not all 
exhausted in the 

New Rochelle. In 

October, 1864, we 

figured and de- 

scribed the Kitta- 
tinny, which is in 
every respect su- 
perior to the New 

Rochelle, and we 

now give a figure 

of Wilson’s Early 

Blackberry, a va- 

riety possessing 

qualities that en- 
title it to especial 
notice. This va- 
riety was discov- 
ered in Burling- 
ton Co., N. J., by 

Isaac Wilson,who 

removed it to his 
garden about the 
year 1854, and 
there cultivated it 
for some years. It 
ultimately fell in- 
to the hands of 
some of the enter- 
prising fruit grow- 
ers of that section, 
who having tested 
and made known 
its merits,find that 
they have difficul- 
ty in propagating 
it fast enough to 
supply the de- 
mand for plants. 
While the Wilson 
is a sweet, pro- 
ductive and excel- 
lent berry, and 
ripe when it is 
black, its great 
value consists in 
its earliness, and 
the evenness with 
which it ripens. 
These are impor- 
tant qualities to 
the market grow- 
er, to whom a few 
days in the time 
of ripening is a 
matter of great pe- 
cuniary interest. The Wilson’s Early yields the 
bulk of its crop before the Kittatinny and New 
Rochelle are ready for market. The picking of 
this variety is all over within three weeks, while 
the other sorts last much longer. While the 
Wilson can not supersede the other varieties we 
have named, it forms a most excellent com- 
panion to them, and by its greater earliness, 
prolongs the season of blackberries in a man- 
ner very important to the fruit grower. 

The engraving is from a specimen from Mr. 
John §. Collins, Moorestown, Burlington Co., 
N. J., and shows the size, productiveness, and 
peculiarities of the leaf. We have seen the 
plantation of this variety of Mr. Wm. Parry, of 
the same Co., and were much pleased with the 


vigor and productiveness of quite young plants. 
It is quite hardy near New York City, and we 
hope it will prove so farther north, as it is a 
valuable addition to our list of blackberries. 

The engraving shows a peculiarity of the 
leaves that is quite characteristic of this variety. 








The leaves of the blackberry are usually three- 





: WILSON’S EARLY BLACKBERRY. 


parted, but in this the divisions are often con- 
fluent, or run together, and sometimes one of 
the lateral divisions is entirely wanting, and the 
other joined to the central one, so that the out- 
line of the leaf is like that of a mitten, the 
lateral division forming the thumb. When the 
plant is kept low, as it should be, by stopping 
the growth of the canes at four or five feet, this 
variety throws out a great number of fruit 
spurs, which are generally erect. It is a great 
mistake to allow any blackberry to make canes 
from six to ten feet high. Blackberries are easily 
multiplied by cuttings of the root, and one good 
plant will, with proper treatment, make a large 
number. This is done in the spring, and we 


House Plants. 


——e—— 

In spite of the many practical difficulties in 
the way of complete success, those who really 
love in-door gardening will contrive to have 
some growing things around them. Beginners 
in this work desire nothing so much as good ad- 








shall give seasonable directions for doing it. 





vice; and we now 
propose to offer a 
little. First, then, 
in regard to air. 
So long as we 
warmed our hous- 
es by fire-places 
or open wood- 
stoves, and did 
not make our 
rooms air-tight, it 
was comparative- 
ly easy to raise 
house plants; but 
with air-tight coal- 
stoves and fur- 
naces, and with 
hot, unventilated 
rooms, it is very 
difficult. Some 
measures must be 
taken to counter- 
act this excessive 
dryness of the air. 
One method is to 
keep a pan of wa- 
ter in the hot-air 
chamber of the 
furnace; another 
to keep such a ves- 
sel on the stove 
in the apartment 
devoted to plants. 
And these pans of 
water should be 
so placed that 
they will evapor- 
ate several quarts 
per day. In ad- 
dition to this,ssome 
persons adopt the 
following plan: 
Let the table for 
plants be as wide 
as the window- 
sill. Around the 
edge of this table 
fasten cleats about 
three inches wide, 
making a sort of 
sink or basin. Cov- 
er the whole of the 
wood-work with 
two coats of paint. 
Put into this basin 
two inches sand, 
and cover the sand with one inch of fresh green 
moss. Set the pots on the top of this moss, slight- 
ly bedded in it. Any one can see that this will 
serve to diffuse moisture through the atmos- 
phere, for the moss and sand will be saturated 
as often as the plants are watered. This isonly 
one method for securing a healthy state of the 
air; Jet others be tried, which are practicable, 
for this is a very important matter. Of course, 
the room should be ventilated as often as pos- 
sible, without injury to the plants from frost. 
Secondly, as to soil. Different plants require 
different kinds of soil, for their highest health 
and vigor, but for the majority, the following 
answers an excellent purpose: A compost made 
of sand, leaf-mold, old manure, and earth from 
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an old pasture, in equal parts, well mixed. 

Then, a few words as to watering, temperature, 
etc. It isa good rule to give water only when 
the ground is dry, and then to give it thorough- 
ly, so that it will run through the ball of earth. 
No universal rule can be given, however. The 
African Lily, for example, needs water to satura- 
tion, while the Cactus family need but little. 
Watch the foliage, and never allow it to flag. 
Examine the soil, and never allow it to become 
dry. Experience will teach one when to water, 
by noting the sound of the pot when rapped 
with the knuckles, or by its weight when lift- 
ing it. Of course, the 
leaves should be sprink- 
led as well as the soil. 

There is ordinarily 
more danger to our 
plants from heat than 
cold. Asageneral rule, 
60° to 70° by day, and 
45° to 50° by night, is 
high enough. The ex- 
ceptions to this must be 
learned by experience. 





About Lilies, Native 
and Foreign. 


Plants that are read- 
ily obtainable by every 
one, are perfectly har- 
dy, and are not particu- 
lar about soil, commend 
themselves to popular 
favor. Most of the lilies 
possess these qualities, 
and we find them every- 
where among the com- 
mon plants. They are 
among the few flowers 
mentioned in the Bible, 
and one of them is the 
chosen emblem of pu- 
rity. Every old garden js 
has its clump of White, = 
Tiger, and Martagon li- 
lies—one or all of them; 
and though old and neg- 
lected varieties, they 
are not on that account 
to be despised. Indeed, 
for purity of whiteness | 
and delicacy of fra- 
grance, the old White 
lily may hold up its 
head among the more 
showy and costly new 
comers. We have three 
native species common 
at the North, which, 
though seldom seen in 
our gardens, are highly prized in those of 
Europe. All of these, when introduced into 
the favorable soil of the garden, bloom much 
More finely than they do in their wild state, 
and they are moreover so common and read- 
ily obtained that even the poorest can have 
them. The Wild Orange-red Lily, Lilium 
Philadelphicwm, is found in dry fields, ete. It 
Produces only a few upright flowers, which are 
orange, with blackish spots. The Wild Yellow 

ily, LZ. Canadense, grows in moister places 
than the foregoing. It has more flowers, which 
are nodding, and of various shades of yellow 
and orange, with brown spots. But the finest 
of our native lilies is the Turk’s-Cap, or Superb, 
L. superbum, This will in cultivation often at- 














tain a hight of 6 or 8 feet, and produce a gor- 
geous pyramid of thirty or forty flowers, which 
have reflexed orange or scarlet petals, with dark 
purple spots. Any of our native sorts may be 
marked when in flower, and taken up when the 
foliage commences to wither. They bloom in 
July and August, and are all valuable, either by 
themselves, or in making up a collection.. We 
have often mentioned the varieties of Lilium 
spectosum—or Japan Lily. This species, usually 
called by florists Z. lancifoliwm, presents several 
varieties, all beautiful. The new and splendid 
Golden-banded Lily, Z. awratum, was figured in 





op | 
THE LONG-FLOWERED LILY—Lilium longiflorun. 
September, 1865, and though yét among our ex- 
pensive bulbs, is one that we hope to see be- 
come as popular as the others. A rather old 
and neglected Japanese species is the Long- 
flowered Lily, Z. longiflorum. This is seldom 
seen in gardens, probably for the reason that it 
was first introduced as a green-house plant. It 
is perfectly hardy, and throws up a strong stem, 
one or two feet high, which bears at its summit 
from one to three large and long flowers, of a 
pure whiteness and a delicious fragrance. In 
order to make this fine species better known, 
we give an engraving (of about half size,) from a 
specimen sent us by Mr. Isaac Buchanan, of 
Astoria. We have also had specimens of this 
beautiful lily from Messrs. Peter Henderson and 














A. 8. Fuller. This yeara set of Japanese varie- 
ties, with such names as Iden Soto, Iska Wojarna 
and other Japanese names applied to them, 
have been introduced. We have flowered the 
most of these novelties, an@ can find no other 
quality than their earliness to recommend them. 
They are well enough in their way, but Jack 
positive character. Lilies may be planted in 
autumn or in spring. They will do something 
in poor soil, but much better in one that has a 
plenty of old manure forked in to a good depth. 
We have said these lilies are hardy, and so they 
are about New York City, but even here, like 
other herbaceous plants, 
they flower all the bet- 
ter if they are covered 
with littery manure dur- 
ing the winter. Lily 
bulbs should never be 
long out of the ground, 
as they can not, like 
Tulips and Hyacinths, 
lose their proper roots 
without injury,although 
they will remain for 
some weeksin good con- 


dition, if packed in moss. 
ee 


Bulbs — Plant Now 
for Spring Flowers. 


Every one enjoys the 
spring flowers that come 
from the hardy bulbs, 
and yet we seldom see 
these in gardens, for the 
reason that they are for- 
gotten in autumn—the 
proper season for plant- 
ing them. As a remind- 
er we will say, that the 
sooner, after the middle 
of October, the bulbs 
can be got into the 
ground, the better. If 
the bulbs are to be 
bought, purchase early, 
before the stock of the 
dealers becomes reduc- 
ed. If the soil is not 
in good condition, it 
should be manured with 
old cow manure, and if 
disposed to be heavy, 
some sand may be work- 
edin. The best success 
will be had if the old 
soil be dug out to the 
depth of twenty inches, 
and the space filled with 
fresh pasture loam and 
decayed cow manure. 
When the bed is prepared, let it settle, and 
then plant the bulbs. It is a good practice 
to put a little sand under each bulb. Hyacinths 
should be eight inches apart each way, and four 
inches deep. Tulips six or seven inches apart, 
and about three and a half deep. Crocuses may 
be nearer; three inches distant and two deep. 
Snow-drops, about the same as crocuses. Lilies 
are to be at least a foot apart each way, and five 
inches deep, and the same distance for the 
Crown Imperial. In making up the beds, it is 
well to leave them a few inches above the gen- 
eral level, as they will settle during the winter. 
Though the bulbs mentioned here are all per- 
fectly hardy, yet they will come out all the 
stronger in spring, 1f covered when cold weather 
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which last may be kept down by sprinkling a 
little soilover them. Bulbs may be potted now 
and kept in a cool place until frosts come, when 
they may be place in the cellar, from which 
they ar¢to be taken during the winter at inter- 
vals, a few at a time, toa warm room to flower, 
——2 + et 
Insects and Plant Fertilization. 


FIFTH ARTICLE, 
—_o— 


Are all flowers then, it may be asked, aided 
by insects in the essential business of forming 
seeds? By no means. In many cases, where 
cross-fertilization equally takes place, the trans- 
port of pollen is left to the winds. Such flow- 
ers produce no honey, nor anything attractive 
to insects, and such flowers, we may add, have 
no showy corolla. Sowe may conclude that 
corollas, or bright colors in any part of the blos- 
som, and also fragrance, are given to plants in 
order that they may attract insects, and be aided 
by them; an aid which many are absolutely 
dependent on. Not that all plants destitute of 
corollas get no help from insects. Willows, for 
instance, which bear stamens 
and pistils on different trees, as 
every one knows, are thronged 
by bees when in blossom, and 
the pollen is carried from the 
male to the female catkins. Pines, 
Spruces, and the like, on the # 
contrary, are left to the winds to @ 
fertilize. And here it is worth 
while to notice what a great pre- 
ponderance of male flowers these 
produce, and what avast amount 
of pollen— many millions of 
grains for every female flower or 
seed—for, with only the winds to carry it, this 
seemingly wasteful superabundance of pollen 
is really a needful provision to secure fertility ; 
while in Willows, where bees are invited to 
carry it from flower to flower, the proportion 
of pollen to the seeds is by no means excessive. 
Grasses and grains also depend upon the wind, 
and have accordingly a vast excess of pollen. 
Their flowers are most commonly hermaphro- 
dite; but when the pollen is about to be shed, 
the anthers on their long and delicate filaments, 
and the feathery branching stigmas, are both 
hung out to the breeze together, so that there 
is sure to be a copious crossing. 

We now understand what the good of cross- 
ing is, and it may be 
asked, is crossing pro- 
‘vided for in all flow- 
ers? Are there any her- 
maphrodite flowers in 
which self-fertilization is 
regular or certain? Yes: 
there is one class of 
such cases. Most of the 
earlier flowers in our 
Wild Balsam, Jewel- 
Weed,or Touch-me-not, 
fertilize in the early 
flower-bud; and so do 








Fig. 1.* 





Fig. 2. 
most of the later flowers of Wood-sorrel, and of 


our common Violets. These flower-buds never 
open, have no showy corolla to attract insects, 
and no pollen but their own can reach the stig- 
mas. These and the few stamens are shut up 
close together. Nature here being as careful to 
secure close-fertilization as she ordinarily is to 
prevent it—Two things about this are worth 


* Figs. 1 and 3—Flowers of Dicentra spectabilis ; 1, un- 
openes:: 2, open: 8, with the united inner petals pushed 
off to one side. 





sets in, by a layer of littery manure, or leaves, | noticing. First, since fertilization is made sure 


by shutting up the anthers in close contact with 
the stigma, there need be no superfluity of pol- 
len ; and it is a remark- 
able fact that these an- 
thers really contain on- 
ly a dozen or two of 
grains of pollen, but 
these are large and un- 
usually efficient, and al- 
most every one of them 
does its work. Natures 
so prodigal where she 
has only winds and 
chance to rely on, but 
less so when insects are 
carriers, is parsimonious 
enough when herarrangements are such that no 
pollen is likely to be lost. Secondly, all plants 
which produce flowers of this kind (of which 
many are known), have ordinary blossoms also, 
with showy corollas, open to the visits of insects 
and actually cross-fertilized by their aid; so that 
the advantage of a cross is secured for each 
generation in a part of the flowers, while cer- 
tain fruitfulness by close breeding is economi- 
cally secured in the rest. We may fairly sup- 





Fig. 3. 


pose that the latter could not go on for many . 


generations unless it were alternated with the 
former. For if it could, what would be the use 
of the former sorts, which are always less pro- 
lific than the latter? No plant is known in 
which at least an occasional cross-breeding is 
not provided for. 

At first view, however, we should say that we 
have just such a case in all the Fumitory fami- 
ly. Here there is only one kind of blossom, 
and that seemingly contrived on purpose for 
self-fertilization. The Showy Dicentra, com- 
monly called Dielytra, of late years a great orna- 
ment of our gardens in spring, is the most con- 
spicuous example. The red, heart-shaped co- 
rolla is seen, unopened, in fig. 1. The tips of 
the two outer and larger petals soon roll back- 
wards, as in fig. 2. But the inner and smaller 
pair of petals remain stuck together at the tips, 
and may be likened to a pair of little spoons in 
contact, face to face; the cavity so formed com- 
pletely shuts in the’six anthers, closely surround- 
ing the 2-lobed stigma. The anthers open early, 
and on their inner face, and the pollen is abund- 
antly shed upon the enclosed stigma. Here, 
we should say, close-fertilization is a sure thing, 
and crossing is out of the question. But con- 
sider, first, that there is nectar in the sac at the 
bottom of the large petals; also that bees, espec- 
ially humble-bees, visit these flowers ; in reach- 
ing the nectar the bee brings his head down to 
the opening at the upper part of the flower on 
each side. When thus sucking out the nectar 
from one side of the flower, his head pushes the 
cap formed of the inner petals off to the other 
side, i.e., into the position represented in fig. 3, 
and brushes against the now exposed anthers 
and stigma. Some of the pollen which thus 
smears the head of the bee, carried to the next 
flower, is most likely to be in part deposited 
upon its stigma. So that here, after all, we 
have a beautiful arrangement for cross-fertiliza- 
tion! In both the Dicentra and in the smaller 
one-sided but otherwise similar blossom of Cory- 
dalis, we have seen the bees at work, carrying 
the pollen rapidly from flower to flower, and 
from plant to plant. And thecrowning and very 
curious fact has recently been ascertained by 
experiment, that if insects be excluded, even 
these flowers set little or noseed. Yet the stig- 
mas get completely covered with pollen from 





their own stamens! So it must be that the pol- 
len is powerless, or nearly so, upon the stigma 
of the same flower, but is efficient upon the 
stigma of neighboring flowers; and that breed- 
ing in-and-in, which seemed unavoidable from 
the structure of the blossom, is here prevented 
only by this differentiation of the pollen and 
stigma. The proof that this is really so, as 
shown by some other flowers, will be given in 
another article. A. G, 
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Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 
BY PETER HENDERSON, SOUTH BERGEN, N. J. 

The following timely article is a chapter from 
Mr. Henderson’s forthcoming work on Garden- 
ing, alluded to in the “ Basket.” 

“ Our manner of preserving vegetable roots in 
winter is, I think, peculiar to this district, and is 
very simple and safe.—A fter taking up such crops 
as beets, carrots, horse-radish, parsnips, turnips, 
potatoes, etc., in fall, they are put in tempo- 
rary oblong heaps, on the surface of the ground 
on which they have been growing, and covered 
up with 5 or 6 inches of soil, which will keep 
off such slight frosts as are likely to occur until 
time can be spared to put them in permanent 
Winter quarters, this is done in this section 
‘usually during the first part of December, in the 
following-manner: A piece of ground is chosen 
as dry as possible; if not naturally dry, provision 
must be made to carry off the water, lower than 
the bottom of the pit. The pit is dug out from 
three to four feet deep, about six feet wide, and 
of the length required; the roots are then 
packed in in sections of about two feet wide 
across the pit, and only to the hight of the 
ground level. Between the sections, a space of 
half a foot is left, which is filled up with the 
soil level to the top; this leaves the pit filled up 
two feet wide in roots, and half a foot of soil, 
and so on until the whole is finished. The ad- 
vantage of this plan is, that it is merely a series 
of small pits, holding from three to five barrels 
of roots, which can be taken out for market 
without exposing the next section, as it is closed 
off by the six inches of soil between. Also that 
we find that roots of all kinds keep safer when 
in small bulk, than when large numbers are 
thrown into one pit together. In covering, the 
top is rounded so as to throw off the water, with 
a layer of from 18 inches to 2 feet of soil. This 
way of preserving roots, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of potatoes, is much preferable to keep- 
ing them in a cellar or root house, as they not 
only keep fresher, retaining more of their nat- 
ural flavor and color, but far fewer of them are 
lost by decay than when exposed to the air and 
varying temperature of a cellar. Unmatured 
heads of cauliflower or broccoli, however, are 
best matured in a light cellar or cold frame, by 
being planted in close together; in this way 
good heads may be had to January. Cabbages 
are preserved very simply ; they are left out as 
late as they can be pulled up by the roots, m 
this section about the end of November, they 
are then pulled up and turned upside down— 
the roots up, the heads packed close together, 
in beds six feet wide, with six feet alleys be 
tween, care being taken to have the ground 
levelled where the cabbages are placed, so that 
they pack nicely. They are left in this way for 
two or three weeks, or as long as the groun 
can be dug between the alleys, the soil from 
which is thrown in on the beds of cabbage, 6° 
that when finished they have a covering of four 
or six inches of soil. This is not enough t 
cover the root however, which is left partly ¢- 
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posed, but this is in no way injurious. Some 
prefer to cover them up at once by plowing a 
furrow, shoveling it out wide enough to receive 
the heads of the cabbages, then turning the soil 
in on the heads, and so continuing until beds of 
six or eight feet are thus formed. This plan is 
rather more expeditious than the former, but it 
has the disadvantage of compelling them to be 
covered up at once by soil, while the other plan 
delays it two or three weeks later, and it is of 
the utmost importance in preserving vegetables 
that the operation (particularly the final cover- 
ing) be delayed as late in the season as frost will 
permit. Generally more is lost by beginning 
too soon than delaying too late.—Onions, we 
find, are best preserved in a barn or stable loft, 
in layers of from 8 to 10 inches deep, covered 
up with about a foot of hay or straw on the ap- 
proach of severe frosts. The great point to be 
attained is a low temperature and a dry atmo- 
sphere; they will bear 20 degrees of frost with- 
out injury, provided they are not moved while 
frozen, but they will not stand a reduction of tem- 
perature much lower than this without injury. 


en 


Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture, 
——~— 

The date at which we write is too early to 
allow us to say what is the result this year with 
the newer varieties of grapes. We hoped to 
have met at the gathering of the American 
Pomological Association, at St. Louis, cultiva- 
tors from every section of the country, and thus 
arrive at something like an “ average verdict” 
upon the numerous grapes that are still on their 
probation. The unfortunate postponement of 
that meeting is a great disappointment to us, 
and will prove a serious detriment to the cause 
of horticulture in general, and to grape culture 
in particular. People are sufficiently waked up 
to the importance of planting vines, and the 
universal question is, “what shall I plant?” 
And we are no nearer a satisfactory answer than 
we were five years ago. The Hon. Horace 
Greeley, noticing during a recent trip in New 
England, the general failure of the large fruits, 
comes out with a strong appeal to the people to 
plant vines, and concludes it in the following 
characteristically practical way : 

“T hope our Agricultural Societies and Farm- 
ers’ Clubs will devise and adopt fit measures to 
stimulate the planting of the Vine; meantime, 
I, as a mere beginning, will pay a premium of 
$200 to the first, and $100 to the second town- 
ship of not less than 100 houses, whose three 
principal officers shall certify to me that every 
dwelling in that township has not less than two 
well planted, thrifty Vines.” 

Doubtless many townships will take steps to 
obtain these premiums, and we shall have nu- 
merous applications for adviceas to what to plant. 
Here is just the trouble and the point upon 
which people honestly differ. The only two 
varieties that we are able, with our present 
knowledge, to suggest for planting anywhere 
and everywhere with a fair prospect of fruit, are 
the Hartford Prolific and Concord. While we 
are well aware that neither of these can rank as 
first class grapes, they will, as a general thing, 
give fruit, and are morecommonly free from dis- 
ease—though not absolutely exempt—than most 
other sorts. We have many much better grapes 
than these, that in certain places are about all 
that can be desired, and we should be glad if we 
could recommend every one to plant them 
largely without previously testing them. The 
experience of one or two years in a few locali- 
ties should not make or mar the reputation of 











any variety. We recently saw the Creveling, 
a variety with a generally excellent reputation, 
almost killed with mildew, while along side, the 
Adirondac, a variety often badly mildewed, was 
freer from it than any other in a quite large col- 
lection, We ask one cultivator about his grapes, 
and he tells us that his Concords are doing well, 
but his Iona’s are badly mildewed; and another, 
in reply to the same query, says he has some 
mildew, but the Iona the least affected of any. 
In respect to the quality of the fruit of the lead- 
ing varieties now before the public, we are well 
enough satisfied, but with regard to their hardiness 
and freedom from rot and mildew, we are in as 
much uncertainty as ever. Now, will our grape 
growing readers help tis to do’ What the Pomo- 
logical Association ought to Wave done: gi¥é 
some grape statistics ? We would like brief fe- 
ports from all parts of the country, giving the 
behavior of the different varieties, age of 
vine, time of ripening, freedom from mildéw, 
rot, sun scald, and hardiness of vine. The soil 
and exposure of the vineyard should also be 
stated. If a sufficient number of these reports 
are received, they will be tabulated, and will 
probably show results both interesting and useful. 
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Small Fruits—New Raspberries. 
——_o— 

It may appear to some that We devote aff titl- 
due space to the culture of small fruits; but 
such have little conception of the great impor- 
tance of this interest. Those who grow their 
broad fields of grain, no doubt look upon the 
growing of berries as small business, but a visit 
to any of the small fruit regions would convince 
them that “man does not live by bread alone,” 
but uses a g?eat deal of fruit with it, and that 
often times, these potterers with small fruits, 
realize more ready money from a few acres than 
does the proprietor of an extensive farm. 

Many an occupant of a place of a few acres 
near our country towns can pay a good part of 
his rent by attention to the culture of small 
fruits. This is one reason why we desire to keep 
the readers of the Agriculturist informed of all 
the new varieties that appear worthy of trial. 

The great trouble with the raspberry has been 
want of hardiness, and cultivators are now en- 
deavoring to produce varieties that shall com- 
bine good quality with productiveness and 
hardiness. We gave in August an account of 
the Philadelphia Raspbersy-aid now give brief 
descriptions of two others, which~are~likély to 
attract some attention. The descriptions are 
given from Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist, in ad- 
vance of the appearance of that work. 

THORNLEsSS BLACK-CAP.—Canes strong, very 
erect, and more branching than other varieties 
of this class, reddish purple, smooth and thorn- 
less. Leaves medium sized, occasionally with a 
very small prickle on the petiole. Fruit large, 
shaped like the common Black-cap, black, sweet, 
and rich; ripens a week earlier than the Doo- 
little-——An accidental seedling of the common 
Black-cap, which originated in the gardens of 
Mrs. Davison, Erie Co., N. Y., and sent out by 
Joseph Clinton, Angola, N. ¥. It is exceeding- 
ly productive, and would be a valuable addition 
to our list of varieties, even if it had no other 
merit than that of being thornless. 

CiaARK.—Canes strong, erect; spines stout, 
numerous at the base of the canes, but scattered 
above, white, with the tips slightly colored. 
Leaves large, coarsely and unevenly serrate, 
wavy when young, but becoming flat and 
smooth with age, deep shining green above and 
silvery white on the under surface. Fruit large, 
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regularly obtuse conical, separating freely from 
the receptacle, moderately firm; grains medium 
in size, of a light crimson color; flavor very 
sweet and rich——This variety—a very pro- 
ductive and hardy one, for one of its class— 
originated with E. E. Clark, of New Haven, 
Conn.; it promises to be one of the very best 
for family use, and also an excellent market 
berry, where the distance is not very great. 
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Heeling-in Trees. 
—_—__— 

The nursery man heels-in his trees or “lays 
them in by the heels” as soon as they are dug, 
provided there is to be any considerable interval 
between the taking up and the packing. It is 
sémething which may be practiced to advantage 
by the purchaser of trees whenever they are re- 
ceived from the nursery, and cannot be set im- 
mediately they arrive. Indeed, if trees are 
needed for planting next spring, it is much bet- 
ter to purchase them this autumn, and carefully 
heel them in for the winter. There are several 
good reasons for purchasing trees in the fall. 
The work at the nursery is much less hurried, 
the stock of varieties has not become reduced, 
the risks of transportation are much less, and in 
spring the trees will be on hand just when they 
are needed. The operation, to be successful, 
needs only a littlecare. A trench is to be open- 
ed, in a well drained place, wide enough to ad- 
mit the roots, and deep enough to set the tree 
lower than it stood before. The trees are plac- 
ed in an inclined position, to prevent the tops 
from being too much exposed to the winds, 
and they are set in close together, the roots 
being spread and carefully covered as the work 
progresses, allowing no vacant spaces. The 
earth is then banked up over the roots to the 
depth of a foot, trodden hard, and smoothed off 
to shed rain. Tender varieties of trees may 
have their tops covered with evergreen boughs. 
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The Tritomas, 


These showy autumnal plants, now coming 
into blossom, deserve repeated and unstinted 
commendation. Their long, lance-shaped leaves 
look attractive during the early summer, and 








hardly need the addition of flowers, But when ‘ 


August and September come, the early-variety 
(Tritoma glancescens).sends up its blooming 
stalks, from two to four feet long, and eight or 
ten from a single root, crowned with spikes of 
orange-crimson blossoms which are truly gor- 
geous. In September and October, the later 
sorts (7. scrotina) follow, keeping up a constant 
and brilliant succession of blooms. A figure 
was given in November, 1864, of 7. Uvaria, 
from which most of the garden varieties have 
been obtained. 

It is truly remarkable, how independent and 
almost regardless of frost these plants are. 
Cold weather, which blackens the dahlia and 
kills down a multitude of other flowers, only 
seems to give these a new start. In England 
they keep on blooming up to Christmas. And 
in our country, medium sized plants may be 
taken up in August and potted, when, if watered 
and shaded a few days, they will goon grow- 
ing, and will flower in the house till into De- 
cember. This we know from experience. 

Some persons winter their plants in the cel- 
lar, like cannas and dablias. But this is un- 
necessary trouble. Bend down the stalks on 
the setting in of winter, lay over them a few 
inches of leaves or other garden refuse, then 
cover the whole with a roofing of sods, laid up 
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like a mound, so as to shed rain, more or less. 
In the spring remove this by degrees, and the 
plants will come out in first-rate condition. 


Hedges and Hedge Plants—2d. Article. 


—_e—— 
THE SWEET VIBURNUM. 
In the article last month, it was stated that we 








had made little progress with hedging in this 


country, until native plants were 
taken for the purpose. There 
are doubtless many shrubs that 
are capable of forming good 
hedges, which have not yet been 
tested. The subject of the present 
article is one we have long 
thought would make a good 
hedge plant, but we did not know 
that it had been tried, until we 
received the subjoined commu- 
nication from a valued corre- 
spondent, who is a great lover 
and close observer of trees and 
shrubs. The Sweet Viburnum, 
Viburnum Lentago, is quite com- 
mon all over the country, and °% 
often forms a small tree, fifteen 
or twenty feet high, covered in 
May and June with clusters of 
white flowers, like those shown 
in the engraving. The flowers 
are succeeded by a small, one- 
seeded, berry-like fruit, blue-black 
in color, and ripe in autumn. 
The shtub belongs to the same 
genus as the common Snow-ball, 
but has all its flowers perfect, 
while in the Snow-ball, all or part 
are sterile, and very much larger. 
As an ornamental shrub it is 
worthy of more attention than 
has yet been bestowed upon it. 

“Whoever travels in West- 
chester County in the last half of 
May, notices the Dog-woods in 
full bloom, and not less their 
companions in whiteness and 
beauty, the ‘ Nanny-berries.’ It 
is known as the Sweet Vibur- 
num, and in other localities as the Sheep-berry, 
probably from the fact that it flourishes in sheep 
pastures in spite of all the shortening-in it gets 
from those close nibblers. The goat is supposed 
to give it its name ‘ Nanny-berry,’ and it is one 
of the best certificates of its extreme hardiness 
and vitality, that in highways and pastures it 
survives all the croppings of the goat, which 
makes a clean sweep of briars and most other 
shrubs. It was its low bushy head, formed un- 
der such treatment perhaps, that first suggested 
its use as a hedge plant. It is certainly one of 
the best of all deciduous shrubs for that pur- 
pose, and nothing but its commonness and 
cheapness can prevent it from having a rapid 
run and wide spread popularity for hedges. 

A good deciduous hedge plant is still a desid- 
eratum. The Hawthorn, which is the glory of 
English hedges, and so prominent a feature in 
their landscapes, does not do well in our more 
fervid summers. We have never seen a good 
one this side of the Atlantic. The Osage Orange 
has many admirable qualities, but is not entirely 
hardy in all parts of the North. The Privet 
and Buckthorn, among the best, are very slow 
growers, and tax the patience of the planter. 

Nothing that we are acquainted with meets 
all the requisites of a good hedge plant so com- 











pletely as this neglected bush. It is a beautiful 
thing, cultivated simply as a,flowering shrub, 
standing solitary beside the walk or carriage 
drive, or in masses in the midst of the lawn. 
Unlike the Dog-wood, its flowers will bear the 
closest examination, and a shallow dish filled 
with these flowers and leaves, is one of the most 
attractive ornaments of the center table in the 
month that boasts so much of floral beauty. 
Then it is a very hardy plant, thriving under 





SWEET VIBURNUM. 


neglect, and bearing any reasonable amount of 
shearing. In the hands of the gardener it is as 
plastic as the Box or the Yew, and may be 
moulded into any desirable shape. Planted in 
good soil and properly trained, it makes a thick 
hedge, impervious to the light, and strong 
enough to turn cattle.—It is easily multiplied 
from the seed, old pastures and woodlands 
abounding in young plants that have been sown 
by birds and cattle. In the neighborhoods where 
the shrub is already established, plants suitable 
for hedges are readily procured from the pas- 
tures. Those growing in the open ground, and 
that have been subjected to the severe cropping 
of the sheep and goats, are to be preferred. 

In the grounds of R. L. Franklin, of River- 
dale, may be seen a hedge of this plant only five 
years out. It is as perfect a specimen of live 
fence as can be found around any of our subur- 
ban residences, and that is saying much. As 
an example of the capabilities of the Sheep- 
berry for a hedge plant we regard that hedge 
as a great success.” 

We have no doubt that the plant will be valuable 
in the Northern sections of the country, though 
Mr. Meehan, who gives great attention to hedge- 
plants, informs us that near Philadelphia it has 
a somewhat rusty appearance in mid-summer. 


Make Cuttings in Autumn. * 
oe 

A number of our hard-wooded plants are most 
easily progagated from cuttings. Among those 
most commonly multiplied in this manner from 
mature wood, are the currant, gooseberry, quince, 
grape, rose, etc., and it is probable that many of 
our ornamental shrubs, not usually propagated 
in this way, will succeed if properly treated. 








Any one who has ever watched the progress 
made by a cutting will have 
found, that before any roots ap- 
pear, there is asort of growth go- 
ing on. After the cutting has 
been for a greater or less time in 
the soil, there appears at the cut 
surface, and often at other points 
above it, an irregular whitish 
growth, which, if it occurred in 
the human subject, we should 
call “proud flesh,” and that final- 
ly roots are pushed from this 
growth, which in gardener’s lan- 
guageis called a “callus.” When 
a twig is cut from the parent 
plantand placed in favorable soil, 
it puts forth an effort to live and 
form a new plant. It is without 
roots, through which to take up 
nourishment, and although it 
may apparently be vigorous for 
a while, and push out a new 
growth of stem and leaves, these 
are only produced at the expense 
of the material already stored up 
in the cutting, and after a brief 
season it dies. It is only when 
the cutting makes a root that it 
lives, and the first step towards 
making a root is the formation 
of the callus above mentioned; 
and this, like the leaf growth 
first alluded to, is formed at the 
expense of material cu hand in 
the tissues of the twig or cutting. 
If this material be expended in 
leaf growth, as a general thing, 
no roots will be formed, hence it 
is the object of the propagator 
to induce the formation of a cal- 
lus and roots rather than of stems and leaves. 
When artificial heat is used, the operator has the 
matter quite under his control, as he has only 
to keep the soil some degrees warmer than the 
air above it. In out of door propagation, in 
which our readers are most interested, these 
conditions are best attained by setting the cut- 
tings in autumn, as then the soil is warmer than 
the atmosphere, and the callus (and even roots 
in some cases) forms before severe weather sets 
in. Cultivators well know that if a cutting be 
once callused, it is pretty sure to grow, and it 
often happens, if cuttings be made in fall and be 
kept in moist sand or sandy soil, out of the 
reach of severe cold, that the functions of vege- 
tation will go on, and a callus be slowly formed, 
which, when the cutting is set out in the spring, 
quite surely emits roots. Quince cuttings done 
up into bundles, with their lower ends dipped 
for one third their length in thin mud, may be 
set in the cellar and occasionally watered. 
These will callus finely during the winter, and 
be ready to set in spring. Other cuttings would 
doubtless succeed with the same treatment. In 
setting cuttings of any kind, the soil should be 
firmly pressed about their lower ends, and at- 
tention to this will often determine success OF 
failure. Currant, gooseberry, quince, and the 
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easier growing grapes, may havo the cuttings 
made and put out as soon as the leaves have 
fallen. Where grape cuttings are to be used for 
in-door propagation, it is better to makethem 
before the vitality of the wood has been im- 
paired by severe cold weather. Cuttings of 
roses may be made as soon as the wood is well 
ripened. The leaves are removed, and the cut- 
tings set in a cold frame, where they can be pro- 
tected by covering from very severe frosts. Of 
course there are many plants that require all 
the skill and appliances of the experienced prop- 
agator, but those we have mentioned, and 
many others, may be propagated in the open 
ground with success by any one who will bear 
in mind the principles above indicated. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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Men’s Shirts—A Woman's “ Say.” 


eS 

[The ‘“ All about Men’s Shirts,” published in the 
August Agriculiurist, page 293, has been the source 
of no little amusement. <A great many write that 
“it's just my experience.’’ The only one who at- 
tempts a solution of the difficulty, writes that ‘she 
thinks as a rule, ladies do not measure with enough 
mechanical accuracy. They are accustomed to loose 
garments with many yards and many folds, where 
an inch more or less is not noticed, while half an 
inch makes a great difference on a neck, band that 
is designed to fit close to the neck, and yet not to 
come in so close proximity to the wind-pipe as to 
impede free breathing. I have seen a lady cut half 
a dozen shirts by one pattern, and assert’s that 
they were all just alike. Yet I showed her bya 
c — measurement that there was a variation of 

’ to 8f inch in the length of the neck binding. 4 
pak a difference is made in gathering; and the 
amount of starching varies the ease of setting. 
Too much starch and wrinkled edges or folds will 
make a close fitting shirt neck very uncomfortable, 
which would feel easy if lightly starched and 
smoothly ironed. Still again, if the shirt is tight 
and draws behind the shoulders, it may pull back 
the neck binding, and make one very uncomfor- 
table, especially when perspiring a little, so as to 
cause the shirt to stick and draw more than usual. 
I have found relief from former trouble, after get- 
ting one shirt to fit: Ist, by copying it with specia) 
care in cutting to have the pieces of exactly the 
same size, looking after the stretching of the fabric 
when laid down for cutting, ete. ; 2d, by cutting the 
back and shoulders so that they cannot draw upon 
the neck ; 3d, care not to over-wrinkle or contract 
the binding in gathering it on; 4th, care to have 
the neck band but lightly starched and uniformly 
ironed smooth on the inside....” 

Another urges us to publish anonymously her 
side of the subject, which we will do, though under 
protest, for the whole force of it seems to us to lic 
in the last sentence. Our observation is that those 
people are the happiest and get along best, who 
never say or feel “I won’t yield.” The best way 
is to harbor not so much as a thought about man’s 
rights or woman’s rights. These thoughts are al- 
ways the beginnings of sorrow. The man and wife 
become one, and if they feel this, they will have no 
disputes about mine and thine, but consider each 
the others pleasures and miseries as ows. Well, 
here is the letter: 

“T cannot claim to have had the supervision of a 
man’s wardrobe quite 12 years, but would not the 
experience of a woman for 111¢ years be of a little 
value? I think your extract was very properly 
taken from ‘ Hours at Home,’ for I should certain- 
ly think a woman with such an experience, would 
lave fourd it very necessary to devote quite a num- 
ber of her hours to her home.——I think the fitting 
of that shirt was the fault neither of the garment, 
vor of the maker, but simply of the wearer him- 
self. There is surely no inherent wickedness either 
in cotton or woolen cloth. 

In Adam's fall 





We sinned all; 


but most certainly sin does not (in ¢hkis manner) 
entail upon the manufactures of our hands. When 
in the garden our first parents sewed fig leaves to- 
gether and made themselves garments, it is no 
where recorded that Adam’s did not fit him. I 
think, therefore, that although originally woman 
was equally guilty with man, yet during the lapse 
of ages, man has gradually gained the ascendency 
in wickedness, and the excess of the evil in his 
nature manifests itself specially in animadversions 
upon his luckless shirts.——How rarely you hear of 
a very great or good man spending his time moan- 
ing over the fit of sucha garment. I really think 
Washington, Lincoln, Napoleon, ete., had a few 
other matters that demanded and received a small 
share of their attention. But seriously, Z have had 
no trouble. To be sure every one can not expect 
to possess such a husband as 1 have. I have made 
and altered a great many shirts, but not more than 
I have other garments. Jfy husband never invites 
me to ride, in order that he may incidentally 
grumble about his shirts; and I insist upon it, the 
trouble is in the men and not inthe garment. Of 
course it requires skill in cutting and making, 
patience in altering when necessary ; but none the 
less does it require in the wearer the manly quality 
of being satisfied with a really good fit. Does 
man, imperfect man, alone, expect perfection ? 
Women do not. I do not say they do not wish it. 
(I certainly should think the one that had the 
trouble with that shirt would.) Simply they do not 
expect it. I am willing to cut, fit, make, unmake, 
and remake garments both for myself and husband, 
but when a reasonable amount of time and atten- 
tion have been given them, if they will not fit nicely, 
we wear them as they are; neither of us grumble. 
My husband is unselfish; he thinks it equally im- 
portant that his wife’s bonnet and dress should fit 
tolerably, as well as his own shirts fit toa 7’; and 
I think my husband’s pants, coats and vests should 
require equal attention with his shirts. J/y hus- 
band (I speak not boastingly) has known no hand 
but mine to make his clothes since first I claimed 
his name, to say nothing of my own garments. 
Now where should I find the time for all this, if 
my whole life had been devoted to fitting and re- 
fitting shirts. It is simply a morbid feeling, and a 
true wife’s duty not to yield to its demand.” 
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Husk Mattresses — Cheap, Comfortable, 
and Healthful. 


i 
Our rural friends are very hospitable, when we 
visit them they treat us during the day with the 
greatest kindness, but they are often cruel to us at 
night, and most always consign us toa feather bed, 
in the smothering depressions of which we pass a 
sleepless night. That a feather bed is a fit thing 
to sleep upon, is an idea rapidly disappearing, we 
are happy to say; yet in many communities feath- 
ers still prevail, and they are looked upon as silk 
dresses are, in some measure an index of the wealth, 
or competence of the owner. It is quite time that 
all this was changed, and comfort and health con- 
sulted, rather than show. We say comfort,—for 
no one after having slept for a few weeks on a hard 
bed, would willingly return to feathers. Curled 
hair makes the very best mattress, but is expen- 
sive; the next best thing is corn husks, a cheap 
material, and accessible to all. The inner husks, 
or shucks, as they are called in some places, allow- 
ed to curl up a little, are often used without any 
preparation. A softer bed is made by slitting the 
husks in strips, half an inch or so in width; a fork 
may be used to facilitate stripping. The best husk- 
bed we ever saw was made from the husks of green 
corn, shredded by drawing through a flax hatchel. 
Husk-beds should be opened about once in six 
months, the husks shaken out from the fine par- 
ticles and dust, be sprinkled, and allowed to lay in 
the sun fora whide. Treated in this way the husks 
will be almost as good as new. We give this timely 
hint, in order that at husking time, those who 
would enjoy the luxury of a husk bed, may take 
measures to secure the necessary material, 





Original Contributions to the American Agriculturist, 


Hints on Cooking, ete. 
Stel: 

Chess Pie.—For two pies of common size, 
take 4 eggs, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup cream, 9 cup but- 
ter, 1 tablespoonful flour, and flavor with nutmeg. 
Cover the baking plates with crust, pour in the 
mixture, and grate nutmeg over it. There is no 
upper crust. When a pretty brown, try with a 
spoon as for custard. This is the best pie we ever 
ate.—Mrs. Samuel P. May, Grimes County, Texas. 


Apple Pudding.—Beat 2 eggs well with 2 
tablespoonfuls of sugar; add butter the size of a 
walnut, or 2 tablespoonfuls of cream, and 1 pint 
buttermilk. Add flour sufficient to make it a little 
thicker than for griddle cakes. Take one small 
teaspoonful saleratus, dissolve in a little warm 
water, and put in with about 4 large apples sliced 
(sour apples); stir it together well, turn it intoa 
pudding pail (or some pail with a cover), and set in 
a kettle of boiling water, covering the kettle; boil 
hard 2 hours; serve warm with swectened cream, 
or milk, or sour sauce.—‘ Novice,” Portage Co., O 


A Cheap Tea Cake.—Take 1 cup sour 
cream, 2 cups flour, 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 1 even tea- 
spoonful soda, flavor with vanilla. Beat the whole 
well together, and bake in a quick oven.—JDfrs. MV, 
Ingalls, Muscatine, Iowa. 


Delicate Cake.—Take 1 cup flour, 1 cup 
white sugar, 14 cup butter (stirred to a cream with 
the sugar before using), whites of 3 or 4 eggs stir- 
red in last. Flavor with vanilla, rose water, or 
lemon.—Mi's. M. Ingalls. 


Cream Cakes.—Take 2 cups flour, 1 cup 
butter, 144 pint water; boil water and butter to- 
gether, and stir in the flour a little at a time while 
boiling. When cold add 5 eggs beaten, and stir in 
¥/ teaspoonfulsoda. Make into cakes 14 inch thick 
and 2 or 8 inches in diameter, and wy in an oven 
ready hot, not disturbing them until of a light 
brown. For inside or cream, beat together 2 eggs, 
1 cup white sugar and 44 cup flour, and stir in 1 
pint of boiling milk, flavoring with lemon. Split 
the cake partly open with a knife, and put the 
cream inside.—Name of writer unknown. 


**Tomato Wine.’’—To “Old Subscriber,” 
Newark. We seldom notice any letters not accom- 
panied by the real names of the writers. You mis- 
take; the Agriculiurist (vol. 16, p. 236) did not say 
of the tomato wine or cordial made by the follow- 
ing recipe, ‘that it would puzzle the best judges 
to tell the difference between it and the best ma- 
deira,” as you quote, but simply said, “to one 
skilled, even in grape vines, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish its origin.” The directions are: “Select 
and mash well ripened fruit; press out the juice; 
add 1 pint water and 1 Ib. sugar to each quart of 
the juice, and set away in a partially filled vessel to 
ferment similarly to grape wine. After fermenting 
sufficiently, put in tight kegs and keep in a coal 
dry cellar until spring, when it may be carefully 
drawn off and bottled, adding a small piece of 
ginger root to each bottle. When opened for use, 
a brisk effervescence takes place.” [The “ piece of 
ginger,” if large enough, may make it a ginger 
wine, or ginger alcohol.—Eb.] 


Making Pickles.—General Hint—From 
an examination of a considerable number of the 
recipes most highly commended, and those found 
most valuable in our own experience, it appears 
that almost all kinds of pickles keep far longer and 
are better, if the first pickle be poured off after a 
week or two, and a new hot pickle be substituted. 
The first liquor extracts the disagreeable and easily 
fermenting and molding properties of the fruit or 
vegetables to be preserved. 


Sweet Pickles.— Very Good.—The follow- 
ing directions, furnished to the American Agricul- 
turist by Miss 8. C. 8., have been tested by us for 
several years, and are ‘well approved; For SwEer 
App.es, Pears or Quinces.—For }¢ peck of fruit, 
pared and cored, make a syrup of 1 pint of vinegar 
and 2 lbs, of white'sngar, and cook the frujt in it 
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until ieaier, “Deneve the fruit from the syrup to 
a jar, and pour over it a new syrup made by boiling 
1 pint vinegar with 24¢ lbs. sugar, with a little bag 
of spices in it, containing say 34 ounce each of 
cloves and cinnamon, and a }f ounce mace if liked ; 
the spice bag to goin with the fruit also, The first 
syrup may be used for cooking other fruit. The 
pickles made as above keep almost any length of 
time, if simply covered. They are economical, are 
only moderately tart, and are much relished by 
most persons....PeEAcHES pickled are especially 
fine. They may be pared, or for general common 
use be pickled with the skins on, but must be se- 
parately wiped or rubbed with a cloth. Place the 
fruit in a stone jar, and pour onit a syrup made by 
boiling for cach 12 lbs. of fruit, 4 lbs. of white sugar 
in 1 pint of vinegar, and cooking it. Place the jar 
jn a kettle of cold water over the fire, and heat un- 
til the fruit in the jar is cooked tender. Spice with 
an ounce or 80 of cloves, put ina bag, and placed 
among the fruit. Some prefer sticking the cloves 
separately in the peaches. After standing 3 or 4 
days, pour off and scald the syrup and return it. 
They will then keep well through the winter with- 
out further trouble. 

Pickled Green Tomatoes.—The follow- 
ing method we have used several seasons, and the 
pickles have often been commended by visitors, 
and the recipe solicited. Cut the tomatoes in thin 
slices and scald them in weak salted water. Lay 
them in a jar, sprinkling each layer with a little 
sugar and a trifle of ground mustard and cloves. 
Scald sufficient vinegar to cover them, and pour it 
over while hot. After 8 or 10 days drain off the 
vinegar, and reject it. Scald a fresh supply and 
pour it over them hot. If horse-radish is available, 
a little of this grated or chopped fine added in the 
new vinegar is an improvement. The pickles thus 
made are tender, and keep a year at least with no 
mold. If left in the first vinegar, they soon spoil. 


Tripe—A Good Food—Preparation. 
—Tripe is a wholesome, nutritious food, and would 
be more generally used but for an unwarrantable 
prejudice, and the supposed trouble of preparing 
it. It is obtained from the larger stomachs of all 
ruminating animals, but usually from beef cattle. 
Two subscribers to the Agriculturist, furnish simple 
directions as follows: H. B. Cartwright (residence 
not given) says: ‘Scald the stomach sufficiently, 
to loosen the inside coating, in water about the 
same temperature as for scalding hogs. Hang 
upon a hook, and with a knife scrape off the inside 
coating, which will be easily removed if rightly 
scalded. Then cut in five or six pieces, boil for an 
hour, and scrape again until perfectly clean. After 
this boil until tender, when it is ready to use in 
any way.”....Sarah Young, Washington County, 
O., writes: ‘Take the stomach or paunch while 
still warm after killing, and wash thoroughly in 
three or four waters to remove all disagreeable 
odor and taste. Cut in convenient pieces to handle, 
and taking a piece at a time on a fork, scald it in 
hot water, lay it on a board and scrape off the in- 
ner coating, which is easily done if scalded just 
cnough.”—lIt is then to be well washed and cooked 
as may be desired. Boiling will make it tender. 
It may then be pickled in vinegar, or kept in salt 
and water, changed daily. It is. good cooked like 
souse, or broiled like steak, buttered, and peppered 
well. It is alsogood dipped in batter and fried. 


To our Household Correspondents. 
—We have quite a batch of recipes on hand, some 
waiting room, some on trial, some for their proper 
or best season, etc., and some are duplications of 
things already published. — We solicit continued 
contributions to this department—on other topics 
than mere cooking recipes. Let us have hints 
about clothing, furniture, ete. 


Give the Particulars, — “ Miranda” 
writes: “I desire to ask contributors to the 
Household Department to be a little more explicit. 
For example, one says, ‘use flour or meal enough 
to make of proper consistence’—now that proper 
consistence is just what I want to know.’’——[The 
hint is worth noting. We have ever aimed at get- 
ting in all the particulars possible soas in every 





case to make we matter 50 salen that the merest 
novice can follow it.—Some old housekeepers how- 
ever, say that the Agriculturist simplifies too 
much—the Editors seem to take it for granted that 
ladics don’t know how to mix the ingredients of a 
cake without having it all explained. We give the 
particulars for those who don’t know—those who 
do can pass by such explanatioxus.—Eb. ] 


Hints to Butter Makers.—(Derived 
from experience.)—When cream is to be kept afew 
days or a week in warm weather, a teacupful of 
salt to a gallon of cream will help to keep it from 
spoiling. Put the salt into the first gathering of 
cream, or into the clean cream pot.——Another 
item quite as important, is, to stir the cream fre- 
quently and thoroughly—once a day at least, twice 
or thrice is better....An ounce of salt to a pound 
of butter, after the buttermilk is out, is the rule of 
many good dairywomen who make butter for the 
Boston market. This is the minimum, I think. 
Some put 2 ounces to the pound. If to be packed 
it requires more salt than if put in rolls for im- 
mediate use.—S. C. W., of West Rutland, Mass. 


To keep Burnished Steel from 
Rusting.— The simplest, easiest and most 
rational way we have ever employed, is the follow- 
ing. Take a box (tin is best) large enough to con- 
tain all the articles and not half fill it. Then take 
some quick lime, break the lumps up and sprinkle 
them with water, so that they will fall to pieces and 
yet become not nearlyslaked. Put this half-slaked 
lime into the box and bury the steel articles in it. 
They will keep bright and clean, and need only 
dusting when taken out. Steel oriron will not rust 
unless water or dampness comes in contact with 
them. The unslaked lime has such an affinity for 
water that no particle of moisture can exist in the 
box, so long as the thirst of the lime is not entirely 
slaked. So the steel remains bright. Ifthe box is 
well closed, the lime will be good for six months, 


and perhaps longer. a 





BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


a 
New Weights and Measures. 

Congress has commenced talking about making some 
changes in the weights and measures used in this country, 
and by the time the present boys and girls very probably 
grow to be men and women, some new system will be 
generally adopted. It usually takes many years to 
introduce any great change, especially in things in com- 
mon use ; our weights and measures certainly need some 
improvement. It seems probable that the French system 
m@y be introduced to this country, and perhaps this or 
something like it, will come into use all over the world— 
it would be a great convenience to business men to have 
but one scale of measures in dealing with all other coun- 
tries. As it is now, a merchant doing an extended busi- 
ness needs to study the arithmetic of almost ever coun- 
try, to know how to buy and sell goods, as almost every 
nation has itsown system of denominations. The French 
system has some very great advantages. In it, all the 
denominations of every weight and measure increase by 
tens, just as in our United States money, ten of a lower 
denomination makes one of the next higher, and also as 
in writing numbers, each place to the left is tenfold 
greater. Suppose for example, that ten pints made one 
quart, ten quarts one peck, and so on with all other de- 
nominations of measure. Then writing the number of 
pints, say 7285, would at once give the number of quarts, 
pecks, and bushels, that is, 7 bushels, 2 pecks, § quarts, 
and 5 pints, without any trouble of dividing by 2, 8 and 4 
to reduce it to bushels. In the same way inches, or 
ounces, written out, would show the miles or pounds in 
the amount. Then in multiplying by dollars and cents 
to find the cost of articles, all troublejof reduction would 
be done away with, and only the right place for the deci- 
mal point would have to be looked after ; this would 
save many mistakes, and make our arithmetic much 
simpler. It usually takes boys and girls many months to 
master the mysteries of Reduction, Ascending and De- 
scending ; under the new system, much of this time and 
hard study might be saved. The children would have 
cause for thankfulness, and their teachers no less so, 

In the French system, the starting point or unit from 
which all other denominations are derived, is the metre, 
equal to 39.37079 inches, or about 334 feet. This was ob- 
tained in the following manner. First, surveyors meas- 
ured a line North and- South (part of a meridian), long 
enough to enable them to determine the length of a whole 











meridian, that is a line extending around the earth, pas- 
sing through the North and the South Pole. Then one 
ten-millionth of one-fourth, or a quadrant, of the meridian 
was taken for the metre. It was a grand idea to make 
the circumference of the earth serve asa standard for 
measure. Itis said, however, that later measurements 
prove the French surveyors to have made a very slight 
error, yet the standard thus obtained has been in use in 
France since the year 1840. Ten metres make a decame- 
tre; ten decametres, a hectometre, etc. One-tenth of 
a metre is called a decimetre ; one-tenth of a decimetre, 
a centimetre, etc. The other denominations are found 
in most arithmetics, and need not be repeated here. 
Square measure is derived by squaring the decametre. 
Solid measure is founded on the cubic metre. Liquid 
measure has one litre for its unit, equal to a cubic deci- 
metre. The weight of one cubic centimetre of distilled 
water was taken as a unit, called a gramme, and thus all 
necessary weights and measures were formed. We 
hope to see the day when the absurdities of Wine measure, 
Beer measure, Dry measure, Cloth measure, Avoirdu- 
pois weight, Troy weight, etc., shall be out of fashion, 





Very Fine Writing. 


Among the Assyrians, the common mode of keeping 
records of national and historical events, was by stamp- 
ing the words upon bricks, tiles, or cylinders of clay 
baked after the impression was produced. Mr. Layard, 
the celebrated explorer, in digging among the ruins of 
ancient Nineveh, found many specimens of these records, 
most of which were written in such small characters, 
that their forms could only be made out with the use of 
a microscope. A rude magnifying glass, made of rock 
erystal, was found, which had probably been used for 
sucha purpose, Atthe present day, instruments are used 
for producing microscopic writing, exceeding any thing 
the ancients could execute, and almost surpassing belief. 
By an apparatus called a pentagraph, the Lord’s Prayer 
has been written in a space looking to the eye like a mi- 
nute dot, and covering only the 365,000th part of an inch! 
Under a good microscope the letters are beautifully clear 
and legible. It has been calculated that in this way the 
whole Bible might be written in less than the twenty- 
second part of a square inch. In using the machine, the 
operator writes with a pencil attached to the end ofa 
long lever, and the marks thus made are reduced almost 
infinitesimally by a series of levers properly arranged, 
and engraved on a glass plate, which is made to move 
over a diamond point. By means of photography, reduc- 
ing the size of letters with suitable lenses, equally as- 
tonishing writing has been produced. We do not know 
of any specially useful application made of such writing, 
but it might serve a good purpuse in preserving secret 
despatches in time of war, which would escape notice 
if the messenger were captured, 





The Game of Checkers or Draughts. 
POSITION NO. 8.— White to play and win. 
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GAME NO. 8,—AYRSHIRE esas OPENING.(*) 





Black. White. Black. White. 
1—11 to 15 24 to 20(16—5to 9 22 to 17 
2a—s * I 28 “ 24 | 17—9 13 20 “ 16 
3—4 “ 8(a) 2 “ 19 | 18—13. “ 22 16“ 
4—15 “ 18 22 “ 15 | 19-22 “ 26 1-45 
5—l1 “ 18 32 “ 98 |20—26 “ 31 4-“28 
6—10 “ 14 19 “ 15 /21— 38 “ 7 Bee 
J—7 * 11 (6)26 “ 23 | 22—31 “ 26 19 “ 16 
8— 9 “ 13(c) 31 “ 26 | 23—12 * 19 27 23 
9—2% 7 “ 92 | 24—26 ‘* 22 23 16 
10—13 “ 17 22“ 13 |95—92 “ 18 (ce) 3 “ 8 
1l—6 “ 9 13“ 6 /9%—7 “ 1(f) 16“ 7 
12—1 “ "26 30 “ 23 |27—-15 “ 19 a 
13—11 “ 15 25 “ 22 |28—14 “ 7 21 * 14 
14—18 “ 25 29 “* 92 | 29-18 “ 28 “ 24 
15s—7 “ 10(d) 23 “ 19 }30—4 “ $—Black wins. 


(*) Is so named by Anderson, since he and Wylie 
od itin their two great matches at Edinburg and 
anark, Scotland, 1839 and 1842. (a) 9 to 13, draws. (b) 

25 to 22, draws. (c) 6 to 10, draws. (d)5to 9 draws. (é), 
The losing move, 24to 20draws. (f/f) Position No. i. 
(See August Agriculturist, page 295.) 
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Lawsuit about a Comma. 


Shortly after the commencement of the war of the 
Rebellion, some gentlemen in New York chartered a 
vessel for carrying freight. In the article of agreement 
this sentence occurred. ‘“ The said vessel is to carry 
2100 tons or more provided she does not draw over 15 
feet of water.” Upon loading the ship it was found that 
when 1800 tons had been received, she drew -15 feet of 
water, and the captain, under instructions from the own- 
er, refused to take in any more. Upon this, the com- 
pany who had chartered her, refused to pay. the price 
agreed upon, and a lawsuit for $14,000 followed, which is 
now in progress. If a comma had been placed after the 
word tons in the contract, the meaning would have been 
perfectly clear, showing that 2100 tons were to be car- 
ried in any case, and more if the draft of the vessel would 
permitit with safety, As it now stands, the meaning is at 
least doubtful, and as both parties read it to suit their 
own interests, it will cost them many dollars and much 
trouble to have the matter settled by the lawyers. 





Sudden Cure of Cholera. 


Recently in Brooklyn, an Irish laborer found one of 
his fellow workmen lying insensible near his work, and 
at once concluded that he had bean suddenly attacked 
with cholera, which was then quite prevalent in the neigh- 
borhood. Two physicians were at once called, and from 
the man’s condition they believed him to be in “collapse,” 
the state of the disease in which the patient sinks in utter 
prostration. They at once applied the most energetic 
treatment, removing the man’s clothing, and nearly cov- 
ering him with mustard plasters. Very soon he began to 
revive, and then to the astonishment of the bystanders 
he started away on a run, screaming lustily, and franti- 
cally tearing off the burning plasters. It turned out 
afterward that the supposed cholera patient had returned 
from a hard spree, from the effects of which he was lying 
dead drunk. The intolerable smarting roused him, and 
for a few days cured him of his dangerous disorder. 
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A Comical Picture. 


Our artist sometimes amuses himself by drawing 
comical sketches. He says this one is intended to repre- 
sent a lot of donkies, and it will afford some amusement 
to compare the different figures and. decide which is the 
Greatest donkey. 


















































Some of my Mistakes. 


When I was a little boy, I felt sure men must be happy 
because they could do as they.pleased. Many an hour 
have I amused myself by thinking what good things I 
could have whenI grew up. I would buy a watch and 
a gun, and keep a horse, and eat as much candy as I 
pleased ; these seemed to me some of the greatest things 
to be hoped for, I can ride, or hunt, or look at my watch, 
or eat candy now mney pfhece. but the pleasure I 
expected is not in them. .f have no longer a boy’s active 
limbs, quick eyes, and \eeen tastes, to enjoy them with. 
That Was a mistake of. the imagination ; I wish all my 
boyish errors. might have-heen as harmless. As I could 
not grow to be aman. at once, I .fried to do what older 
persons did. Lthought it looked manjy ta smoke a cigar ; 
and [ well remember. how I strufjed, and carried my head 
on one side, and put on-sirs as. I watghed the smoke curl- 
ing above my head. I am often reminded of it by see- 
ing boys making the same mistake now-a-days.—But oh ! 
how.sick it made me ; I paid dearly enough for my pleas- 
ure,-and for a long time concluded to try some other way 
to pe'manly. Perhaps one of my greatest mistakes was 
in thinking how muchI knew. I could not believe that 
father and mother knew best; so I often took my own 
against their advice, and in many ways have had to suf- 
fer for it. Then I madea sad mistake at school, when 
Iregarded learning as a task to be performed for the 
pleasure of the teacher, instead of seeing that it, wasany 
opportunity to lay up stores which would be e great- 
est service through life. I was forced by faithful friends 
to secure something of this treasure, but how rich I might 
have been in mind, could I have seen things as they now 
appear. Then I let some habits become fastened upon 
me which it took years to shake off, and I have been near- 
ly half my life trying to mend the mistakes of the other 
half. I should not have spoken of these things, were it 
not that I see boys every day making the same mistakes, 
and preparing for the same regrets. Perhaps some of 
them among the readers of the Agriculturist will be 
helped to think by these thoughts of an old man, and thus 
avoid some of the mistakes of UnciE Ben. 





Odds and Ends. 


The little snarling, cooing ‘‘babes,” 
That break our nightly rest, 
Should be packed off to “‘Baby”-lon, 
To “Lap-land” or to “Brest.” 
From ‘‘Spit'’-head “Cooks” go o’er to “Greece,” 
And while the “Miser” waits 
His passage to the “Guinea” coast, 
“Spencthrift’s” are in the “Straits.” 
“Spinsters” should to the “Needles” go, 
“Wine-bibbers” to “Burgundy ;” 
*“Gourmands” should lunch at “Sandwich” Isles, 
“Wags” at the Bay of ‘“Fun”-dy. 
“Bachelors” flee to the “United States,” 
‘‘Maids” to the “Isle of Man ;” 
Let “Gardeners” go to “Botany” Bay, 
And “‘Shoeblacks” to ‘‘Japan.” 
Thus emigrate, and misplaced men 
Will then no longer vex us; 
And all who ain't provided for 
Had better go to ‘Texas.”’ 


A Coat of Arms.—A New Yorker, rich by inheri- 
tance, acceded to his wife’s desire for a “‘coat of arms ” 
to be put upon the panels of their carriage, and drew a 
small mound in which was stuck « manure fork, with 
chanticleer upon it, rampant. ‘‘ Why, what is this?” 
asked his wife in amazement. ‘“ This,” said the man of 
money, ‘is our family coat-of-arms. My grandfather 
made his money carting manure; this mound and fork 
represent his occupation ; the cock perched upon the top 
of the fork represents myself, who have done nothing but 
flap my wings and crow on that dunghill ever since.” 
The carriage still has plain panels. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the Puzzles, etc., in the 
September number, page 329. Puzzle Picture.—This 
contains a bear, a dog, and a squirrel, the forms of which 
can be made out by attentively observing the shape of 
the trees and shrubbery near the beehives....No. 225, 
Word Puzzle.—Devil: Wis occupation is evil ; his char- 
acter, vile ; his offspring, Jie ; his first victim, Eve; how 
he obtained this victim, lied; the sentence pronounced 
upon the victim and himself, die.... No. 226, Illustrated 
Rebus.—*‘ Many a slip between cup and lip.”....No. 227. 
Word Puzzle.—L, ell, L....No, 223, Conundrum.—When 
there is one beat (bcet) in a meastre, 

The following have sent in correct answers to puzzles. 
We have only room to give the names, without the num- 
bers answered. C, A. Parsons, D. McKune, E. F. Walt, 
John D. Brown, H. Martin Kellog, Willie B. Ruggles, 
John G. Esler, J. C. Stanley, R. L. Wells, Mrs. J. W. 
Scott, Hattie A, Goffee, J, Weatherbee, Libbie Limes, 








Emily S, Hanaway, Mrs. James Tyler, S. C. D., Geo. H. 
Palmer, Charley Ray, John Jones, J. C. McDonough, 
L. H. F., and A. D. L., Bell S. Ward, Carrie Spangle, 
Mary A. Spangle, Wm. B. Phelps, G. & W. Foulk, Lind- 
ley Shaw, Nellie Coe, Allie McMillan, E. Kalb, Jennie 
Smith, B. K. Northrop, Henry F. Reynolds, Rufus G. 
Fuller, Isaac T, McLain, Lyde Harrison, Wm. P. New- 
lon, I. M. Patton, Elizabeth E. Patton, Alice Milligan, 
Elma M. Taber, Annie H. Charlton, Henry C. Hoover, 
A. G. G., A. L. H., W. H. Benedict, Dianthe Roads, R. 
W. Fair, W. R. Ballintine, M. A. C., Fanny E. Allen, 
Mary E. Elliott, Judson Crandell, H, P, Hagerman, 
Geo. A. Shepard, James W. Thompson, Eugenia Frank, 
W. V. Kritsinger, Cornelius Hoagland, Jr., E. A. Milner, 
M. Brownell, Adelle C. Dally, Marietta Weeks, Ellery 
W. Greene, John W, Cutter, Sarah E. Thomas, Kate 
Hower and Brother, Emily Reynolds, H. 8. Loper, Mag- ; 
gie A. Burtis, Minard R, Bice, James E. Eshleman, 
Robert Robertson, Ransom G. W, Denison, Sarah A 
Southwick, James C. Brantigan, Phunny Phello, 





New Puzzles to be Answereéd, | 


No, 229. Mathematical Problem.—A farmer took to 
market the products of his farm, consisting of corn which 
he sold for 50 cents a bushel; wheat for $1.75 a bushel ; 
oats for 45 cents a bushel; and potatoes for 95 cents a 
bushel, from the sales of which, after deducting all ex- 
expenses he realized a net profit of $2,896.92, or 78 per 
cent. The number of bushels of corn he raised per acre 
was equal to one-third of the oats and potatoes, and half 
the wheat; and the number of bushels of potatoes per 
acre was equal to twice the quantity of oats and wheat, 
and 31 bushels over ; and the whole number of bushels 
of all kinds was 4,554. Now, the number of acres of 
oats was equal to twice the number of bushels of oats 
per acre less 14; and four times as many as acres of corn, 
and twice as many as acres of potatoes, while the acres 
of corn were in proportion to the acres of wheat as 5 to 
6. How many bushels did he raise of each kind, and 
how many acres of each did he have in cultivation ? 





No. 230. Illustrated Rebus.—A very obvious truth. 

No. 231. Mathematical Problem for Beginners.—lf a 
man sells his watch for fifty dollars, buys it-back for 
forty dollars, then sells ‘t for forty-five, how much does 
he make in the transaction? It looks as if he made fif- 
teen dollars, but he didn’t. 
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No. 232, Illustrated Rebus.—What we try to do, 
Tue Larcest Room 1n THE Woritp.—The “room 






for improvement.” ‘What will you do with your share? ° 
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THE PET KITTEN. —From a Partie By Cart Moru.—£ygraved for the American Agriculturist, 


" Which is happiest, the child or the kitten? The one 
that loves most, would be the proper answer. Now 
Master » you that tied arattle-box to the kitten’s 
tail a few days ago, to have fun in seeing her fright, this 
picture is for you to study and learn a lesson from. If 
you could hear the kitten purr it would sound very like 
“T love my master ;” that certainly must give more 
pleasure than to hear the poor thing mew piteously when 
abused and frightened. The child who keeps a pet and 
cares well for it, is making the best feelings grow in his 
own heart, is cultivating a kind disposition, which will 
be a blessing to its owner and to others through life. It 
is a truth which should be printed in letters of gold, and 
learned by heart, that he who tries most to make others 
happy, secures most happiness himself. 








Another * Owl Story.” 


A correspondent writes from Tioga Co.,Pa.: “ Early 
in July, little Mary closed the doors of her chicken and 
duck coops at night, as usual, leaving the old drake to 
standon guard. The next morning at day-break ; the old 
‘drake waked me by flapping his wings against the house 
at the head of my bed. I hastened to the door, and found 
him backing up to the door whipping and drawing a large 








bird. I struck the bird over the head and he let go his 
hold on the drake, who fled around the corner, but soon 
came back, and seeing me holding up the enemy by the 
wings, he cheered me heartily. It proved to be a large 
Eagle-Owl, his wings measuring near five feet from tip 
totip. The old drake received a severe wound in the 
breast from the owl’s claws, but is now able to steal into 
the garden and steal cabbages, which he thinks he has a 
perfect right to, since he ‘ caught the owl,’ as he and lit- 
tle Mary say. In truth the owl caught him, but caught 
more than he bargained for.” 





A Rich Man. 


~ Governor Marcy, of New York, used to relate an anec- 
dote illustrating that riches do not depend upon the 
amount a man possesses, but upon his condition of mind ; 
some are poor with a hundred thousand dollars, others 
rich with less than one-fiftieth of that amount. A rough 
backwoodsman called upon the Governor one morning, 
and inquired if he was “ Bill Marcy that used to live in 
Southport.”—* Yes,” said Mr. Marcy, who was quite cu- 
rious to know who his visitor might be. ‘I told ’em so, 
but they wouldn’t believe it—but you don’t know me, do 


you ?”—‘* Your face is familiar, but I can’t call you by | 








name.”—‘* My name is Jack Smith, and we used to go to 
school together thirty years ago, in the little school-house 
in Southport. Wel!, times have changed, and you have 
got rich since then, I suppose.” The Governor shook 
his head, but the lumberman broke in, “ Oh, yes you are, 
no use denying it, for you’ve been in office a long time, 
and have got lots of money, and I’m glad of it.”—‘‘ I sup- 
pose,” said the Governor, “ fortune has smiled upon you 
since you left Southport.”— “Oh, ves, I can’t complain, 
I must say I’ve got along right smart. You see shortly 
after you left Southport, we moved into Vermont, and I 
reckon we cleared up more land than any other family in 
the whole State.”—“ And so you have made a good thing 
of it. How much do you consider yourself worth ?”"— 
“ Well,” replied the satisfied man, straightening himself 
up, “Idon’t exactly know how much I’m worth, but I 
think if all my debts were paid, I should be worth three 
hundred dollars, clear cash.” He was the richer man of 
the two, although the Governor could no doubt have 
counted his thousands, 





Question for Shoemakers. — A oY 


correspondent says, “If the first thing a shoemaker “e 


to make a boot is the /ast, what will make the boot last 
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LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865. 
CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 
505 Broadway, N. Y., and $7 Cheapside, London, England. 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES, 






141 Washington-st. Boston. 242 Main-st., Bufiwlo, N, Y. 
630 Chestnut-st., Philadel; aie 29 Calle a’Olici ios, Hay ana, 
100 Washington- s t x Cuba, 
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26 West Fourth-s 
43 Public Square, % leve 





i Ati 272. ourt- St., Bin ghis 
I Elni 


unten, I. Y 
sland. 13 Lak Y. 














155 Baltimore-st., Baltimore. $12 Bros -st.. Nev rk, N. J. 
27 North Pennsy lvania-st., 6 Union st., Nashville Tenn. 
indianapolis. 2 Yates B iock, E, Genesee-st., 
Cor. Jeff. and Woodw: ard Ay- Syracuse, N. Y. 
enues, Detroit, Rochester, N.Y. 
1i1 Montgomery-st., San F - Bi N North Fifth-st..St. Louis,Mo. 
. 803 River-st.. Troy, i A 





2 to 816 Main-st., Hartiord, Cor, Genesee, Columbia, and 
n. Seneca-sts,, Utica, N.Y, 


529 Broadway, Albany, N. yy. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
ROTARY HOOK 


DOBOOOOBMSOoOAC 


gLocKk STITCH} 
QOMASOOAt Se Ko 
Ski wiNn G MA CHIINES. 
625 BROADWAY. 


“ Woman’s GREATEST Boon.—We would advise aman to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch. stitch, ’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be oaks ined, The WHEE LER & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in every household, We have had several 
different Jcinds on trial, and after a six year’s service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, 

where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.’ 
[2 ferican Agriculturist, Jan. 1865, 


THE ment FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 






























PREMIUM 


“HIGHEST. 
Elastic Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE 

A965 Broadway, New York. 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


already given away more than 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY! 
Sewing Machines, as premiums for new subscribers to the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER.—16 new subscribers will secure a 
£55 Sewing Machine, either Wheeler & Wilson, or Grover 
& Baker; and you are 
SURE OF THE BEST. 
Sample copies and Cireulars sent to any address /ree. 
Terms, $5.50 a Year in Advance, 
ry EE. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Co,s NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE,—We 
a copy ofan elegantly printed pa unphilet of 
col taining « full descriptions of the va- 

nts manufactured by Geo. A. Prince 
We had no idea that such an immense 
so “‘quictly earricd on. The labor, skill and 
ingenuity en ploy ( 2d in building up this mammoth establish- 
ment, almost defies competition. Ne: arly forty different 
styles of instruments are made—trom the Magnificent Church 
Organ, down to the sweet oe Teachers’ Melodeon, all of 
which are of admirably finish, and great volume and sweet- 
ness of tone. The Autom: itie Org an, a@ splendid Parlor in- 
strument, The School Organ and numerous other styles 
particularly attracted our attention. To those interested 
we say, send at once for a copy of this Illustrated work 
pnd Prince & Co. very liberally send free of postage to all 
applicants, 


AN EXPLANATION, 


and enormous number necessary to 
pur “ Manual,” has thrown the Prin- 
_It is expec ved here to- day (Sept. - 
ELLWOoopD, Il, Aug. 28, 1 
Foster, Jni—Dear Sir: Please send “i Mannal. “4 
cived of you last fall, were the finest we ever 
saw. J _O. GrBss. 
P.S.—We have thousands of wrappers now dicected, and 
as soon as receivec&the Manual can be mailed immediately. 
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business could be 





The additional size 
supply the demand for 
ter behind in issuing it. 
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See large advertisement_of 
POMONA’S HOME NURSERY. 
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rs wt, 
STAR YEAST POWDER. © 

Light Biscuit or any kind of Cake may be made with this 
“Yeast Powder” in i5 minutes, No shor tening is required 


when sweet milk is used, 
Nos, 64 to 74 Washington-st., New-York, 
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The Best Children’s Paper in America, 











Fighting against 
Weorgs nt ie the 
Good, the Trie, and 

the Bvautifal. 

A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pazes, for BOYS and GIRLS. 


$1.00 a Year in advance, 


Fpecimen Copy sent tor Ten Cents, . 
Address, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, Iil. 
s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it: “Tne Litr- 
great children’s 





Forney’s 
LE CORPORAL is destined 10 become the 
paper of America.” 

_ THE LITTLE Corporat js thie most interesting and instrue- 
tive monthly in the Union.—Louisville Democrat. 

THE LirrLe Corprorsr is universally admitted to be the 
best juvenile paper now in existence. —Dubuque Daily Times. 

It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet realized in Ameri- 
ica,—Roxbury (Mass.) Journa! 





After a care ful examination, we can yp sighs say of Tuk 
LirrLye Co ill the 
been lavished upon it by the press everywhere .—Philadel- 


phia Episcopal Recorder. 
The Little Corporat for one year will 
children more good than a Quarter’s Schooling. 


Agents Wanted 
TO SELL 
Lioyd’s Battle History, 
Lioy@s Maps and Charts, 
Lioyd’s Card oe 
Liovd’s Steel Engraving 
Whe Best Terms to Ag saline 


$5, $10, $25 Sample Packages sent by Mail or 
Rees on receipt of cash, at lowest Wholesale Prices, 


Address H. H. LLOYD & CO., 
24 John Street, New York. 


NEAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Wo. 12 Wall Street, 
CHARTERED 1850. 


Farm Risks taken at very low rates by all our Agents. 
CASE CAPETAZ,, 1,000,000 
Surplus, Bam. 1, 1866G,-= 296,030 

LOSSES liberally adjusted and promptly paid. 

JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 

P. NoTMAN, Secretary. 


PER- ‘CENT: SAVED © 


do your 








BY. USING. 


“B. T. BABBITT’S 
LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This Soap is made from clean and pure materials, contains 
no aduiteration of any kind, will not injure the most delicate 





and is especially ad: ipted for woolens, which will not 
being washed with this Soap. It may be used in 
It will remove paint, grease, tar and 
stains of all kinds. One pound warranted equal to two 
pounds of ordinary family soap. Directions sent with each 
yar for making three gallons handsome soft soap from one 
pound of this Soap. Each bar is wr. apped in a circular con- 
taining Joy directions for use, printed in Eng glish and Ger- 
man, Ask your grocer for “ B, T. Babbitt’s Soap,” and take 


no other, 
B. T. DABBITT, 
69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington-st., N. Y. 


fabric, 
shrink after 
hard or sait water, 


Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 


5 0) MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
PERCENT SAVED BY 


USING B. T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash 


OR 
READY SOAP MAKER, 

Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and su- 
erior to any other saponifier or ley in the market. Putup 
ncans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 

pounds, with full directions in English and German for 

making Hard and Soft Beg One pound will make 15 

gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers 
will find this the chet upest Potash in nek 


BBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67 68, 69, 70 72, and 74 Tintehuien -st., N. Y, 


PER- CEN T SAVED 
ee - BY USING - 


ie BABBITT'S 
BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS, 


Bread made with this Saleratus outans, ey na ie 
nothing but common salt, water and flour. Nos, 6 6, 65, 64, 63 
72 and 74 W ashington st., New York, 





















HOMES FOR THE MILLION! 


"New Books—Fine Paper—Extra Bindings. 
Saieenen ala cena 


Woodward’s Annual 


OF ARCHITECTURE, LAN D- 
SCAPE GARDENING AND 
tuRAL Art for 1867, 

146 original and practical 

designs and plans for low- 

priced Cottages, Burns, 

Ice Houses, &¢., with nu- 

merons IP for laying 





-_ small plots of ground, 
12mo, pages, Paper 

covers, 75 Cts. : cloth, $1.0. 

Post paid. Now ready, 


Woodward's Country 


Homes, 

Eighth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Anewand 
original work with 150 
designs and plans for 
Country Houses of mod- 
erate cost, with a full Tl 
lustrated description of 
the manner of constr uct: 
ing “Balloon Frames.” 
2mo, 192 pages. Cloth, 
extra.—Post paid, $1.50. 





Manual of the House 3 

Or how to build Country 
Houses and Outbuildings, 
with 126 designs and plang, 


by D. I. Jacques, 12mo. 
176 pages, Cloth, extra-—- 
post Pald.s.....ssesse $1.50, 





Also just published, 
Fuller’s Forest . Tree 


Culturist. 

Anew work on the prop 
agation, cultivation and 
management of Forest 
Trees, by Andrew 8. Ful- 
ler, author of the Grape 
Culturist. Fully _ illus- 
trated, $1.50, post paid. 





Grapes and Wine, 

A new and practical 
work on the Cultivation 
of Native Grape ana Man- 
ufacture of American 





Wine ; by Gro. IlusMANN, 

of Missouri, Fully illus- 

trated, Cloth, extra—post 

DOGS sssccscegee tyes 

Woodward's Graperies, &c., 60 designs, post-paid, - - $1.50 
Woodward’s Delaware Grape, colored, post-paid, - a.00 
Manual of the House, Architecture, 126 designs post-paid, $1.50 
do of the Farm, Agriculture, Illustrated, post paid, $1.00 
do of the Garden, “Horticultare, do do 1.00 
do of the Barn Yard, Domestic Animals do 14 


De la Vergne’s Sulphur Bellows, ° - - - : 
Address GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers and Dealers in Agricultural and Architectural 
Books, 

37 Park Row, New York. 
PRICED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Now is the time to subscribe to the Horticulturist for 1867, 


OcroBER, NOVEMBER, and DECEMBER Numbers free to 
new subscribers for 1867, 


“THE HORTICULTURIST.” 
Monthly—Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Annum. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL VOLUME—1867, 





A permanent, reliable and first-class magazine, published 
monthly, at Two DoLLARs AND Firry Cents per Annum, 
and devoted to the OrcHarp, VINEYARD, GARDEN, and 
NuRSERY; to Culture under Glass, Landscape Gardening, 
Rural Architecture,and the Embellishment and Improve- 
ment of Country, Suburban and City Homes, - 

Handsomely Illustrated ! 

Every one who has an Acre Lot, a Garden, a Fru Farm, 
a Vineyard, a House to Build, Out-Buildings to Erect, a 
Home to Embellish and Beautify, will need the Horticu- 
TURIST for 1867. 
1867—71w0 Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1866 Bound and 

post paid, and 1867, $4.50: 1855 and 1866, 
Bound and post paid, and 1867, $6. 

The three volumes contain 1,200 royal octavo pages of 
reading matter from the best writers in the country, hand- 
saan i)lustrated, a valuable series for every Library, 





* GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Pubiishers, 
37 Park Row, New York 
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GRAPES. 


from bearing wood, 











Our Vines are grown in the open alr, 
taken from our extensive Vineyards. 

We are satisSed that our mode of producing Vines, is the 
very best that can be adopted; and we offer our present 
stock, which is the ha t we have ever grown, contideut of 
giving entire satisfaction ty Uie purchaser, 

li is Most Advantageous to Piant Vines of the best Qual- 
iiy.—See tirat and second pages of Catalogue. 

Parties interested would do well to visit our grounds aud 

in fruit, and those we offer for sale. 


examine both our Viues 
Our Stock includes 
Concord, Hartford Prolific, Creveling, 
Delaware, Diana, Elsinburg, Herbemont, 
Alien’s Hiybrid, Anna, Maxatawney, 
Rodgers’ Hybrids, Lona, Israella, Adiron- 
dac, Ives, 


RENTZ, MARTHA, BLACK HAWK, 


Eva, aud all otier desirable kinds. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Another season has confirmed our opinion, that the most 
reliable of all our Strawberries, is the 


JUCUNDA---OUR No. 700. 


For descriptions and illustrations of this Noble Berry, 
aud all other leading kinds—see Catalogue. 


CURRANTS. 

The demand for this valuable fruit is greatiy increasing 
every year. Wehave taken special pains to make the best 
possible collection, and our stock is, perhaps, much the 
lirgest in the country. 

We offer very superior plants of 
Versaillaise.—Tlic best of all. 
Fertile de Angers.—Very similar to the above. 
Cherry .—Excellent for jelly. 
Victoria.—Very late and good. 
White Grapce.—Superior fur Wine. 
La Hatine.—Vigorous grower and very good 
Black Naples.—Good (‘or Jams and Jellies, 

We can furnish any other desirable kinds. 

Also, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, 
&e., &C. 

Our Catalogue contains much valuable information on 
Culture of the above, and other Small Fruits, and will 
be sent to all applicants enclosing 10 cents. 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IONA! IONA! IONA! 
Adirondac! Adirondac! 
Israelia! Israeila! 


We offer for sale a yery large and well-grown stock of the 
above 


New Varieties of Grape Vines, 


grown from single eyes, in borders, liaving strong fibrous 
roots and well ripened wood, which can not fail to give sat- 
isfaction to those who may favor us with their orders. 
Prices moderate, 

Also tie older varieties, a very fine stock of Concord, 
Diana, Hartford Prolific, Creveling, Delaware, Catawba, 
Isabella, Allen’s Hybrid, etc., etc. 

Large Stock of Siandard Pears, 

Mostly four years old, strong, handsome, thrifty trees, 
miany of them extra size. 

Also Dwarf Pears, Dwarf Cherry, Standard Cherry, Plums, 
Apricots, a large supply. 

Strawberry Plants. 


Agriculturist, Russell's, Great Prolific, Triomphe de Gand, 
Wilson’s Albany. 





Ornamental, 

New American Weeping Willow, Weeping Mountain Ash, 
Rosemary Leaved Willow, Evergreens of Norway, Spruce, 
Baleam Fir, Austrian Pine, 3 to 4 feet, cheap. Sesllings of, 
Apple, Cherry, and Plum. Send 2 cent stamp f§rfatalégue. « 


| PARSONS & 


| 


C O., 


| offer for the Fall Trade, 600,000 


VINES 


of all the best varieties, at reduced prices. 


The accumulated experience of several years in their improved mode of culture; has resulted in the production, this sea- 
son, of a class of plants superior to any they have before offered. The firm and well matured wood, and the large and 
| thoroughly ripened roots of the plants grown this year, cannot fail to ensure success to those who plant them. 


| GRAPE 


are the less liable to many disea 





Being grown without bottom heat, from well-ripened wood, and in good, deep soil, not injured by extra manuring, they 
es which freely attack vines grown by the forcing process. 


Iu classifying their vines, they make no extras. Their No, 1 plants are the largest and best of their stock, and the aver- 
age quality is not allowed to be diminished by selecting the largest for retailing as extras. Among the varieties are: 


$600 per 1000. 

$100 per 1000. 

4 go~ ~_— 

| transplanted, strong. 9 Per 100; $265 per 1000. 
Delaware, 1 yer, No.1, $25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 

do. lyear, No. 2, $20 per 100; $150 per 1000.- 

| do. 1 year, No. 8 $12 per 100; $100 per 1000. 
Concord, | year, 312.00 per 100; $100 per 1000. 

| Ives Seedling, 1 year, $25 per 109; $200 per 1000. 


| Iona, No. 1, $15 per 100; 
| do. 2, $50 per 100; 


Delaware, 2? ) 





Hartford Prolific, $20 per 100; $200 per 1000. 

Diana, $25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 

Israella, 1 year, No. 1, $100 per 100; $800 per 1009. 
do. do. 2, $75 per 100; $600 per 1000, 

Norton’s Virginia, $40 per 100; $300 per 1000. 

Adirondac, $40 per 100; $800 per 1000. 

Creveling, $20 ner 100; $200 per 1000. 

Rogers Hybrid, $40 per 100. 





Where 10,000 are taken, a discount from these prices will be made. 


The IVES.SEEDLING can be saiely recommended as a reliable and certain variety, grows rapidly, and after some 


years’ testing, has been found free from mildew and rot. 


Also a large assortment of the best 


Address 


For prices of other kinds, they refer to the Descriptive Catalogue of Vines. 
They also offer REMONTANT and other ROSES on their own roots, and unusually thrifty, at 
$20.00 per 100; 


$150 per 1000. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, N. Y. 





Our aim is to Please and Satisfy our Patrons. 


FRUIT TREES! FRUIT TREES! 


GRAPE VINES! 


| 
&c., &C. 
FOR THE FALL OF 1866. 











We offer to all purchasers of Nursery Stock for the com- 
ing season a large select and varied assortment of 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 


including 
Apples!! Pears!! Cherries!! Plums!! 
Peaches!! Apricots!!! &c., &¢., 


All of fine thrifty growth, and of the most approved varieties. 


ORNAMENTAL’ TREES! 


Deciduous and Evergreen in large supply. 

GRAPE VINES.—An extensive stock, largely of the 
leading sorts, strong, well-established plants of 
Delaware! Concord! Diana! Hartford Pro- 





lific! Iona! Israella! Adirondac! 
&e., &e., 


by the single vine, hundred or thousand, on the most favor- 


able terms. 
N.B.—Our vines have all been grown with special care, 
and we are confident must give the best satisfaction, 
SMALL FRUITS in all variety. 
Currants! Gooseberries! Raspberries! 
Blackberries! Strawberries! Green- 
house and Bedding Plants! 


Balbs and Border Plants! 


ROSES! 


A large and complete assortment of the best new and old 
varieties. 

Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters wanting special or 
assorted stock in large or small quantities, are invited to 
give usa call, 

Wholesale or Descriptive Catalogues sent on receipt of 
stamp for postage. 

T. C. MAXWELL & BROS., 
Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES AND WOOD. 


Miss J. Li. WARING 
Offers for falland spring sales. at wholesale and retail, her 
Stock of Vines, grown in Pots with great care. They are prin- 
cipally of the best new varieties—Iona, Israella, Adirondac, 
and Rogers’ Hybrids; also, Delaware, Concord, Diana, Re- 
becca, Allen’s Hybrid, Hartford Prolific, &c.. &c. The Stock 
is now open for the inspection of buyers. For Price List or 
further information, address Miss J. L, WARING, 
Amenia, N.Y. (Harlem R. It.) 


WANTED 


A large quantity of GRAPE WOOD and GRAPE VINES, 
principally of Concord. Also Iona, Delaware, Diana, Crevy- 
eling, etc., ete. 

« Persons having the same to dispose of, please state variety, 
30x $928, P. O. 











W, & J. SMITH, Geneva, N, ¥"** 


price and quantity. Address GRAPE, Box ' 
i ty q ow New York City, 





IONA AND ISRAELLA 
VINES. 


TWENTY-FOUR PAGE PAMPHLET, GARDEN LIST, 
VINEYARD LIST, AND CLUB-PROPOSITIONS sent for 
&@ two-cent stamp. 


VINEYARD LIST sent separately on application. 


The VINEYARD LIST will be of interest to all who de- 
sire to plant largely, or to buy for planting in Vineyards. 
Prices will be found to be very low, and plants strong and 
hardy. 


The GARDEN LIST and CLUB-PROPOSITIONS offer 
vines of remarkable quality at very low rates, 


I also offer some fine plants, with excellent wood for prop- 
agation, grown in houses or in open air, as may be preferred. 
The grades of these, with description and number of buds, 
and length of ripe wood, will be found in VINEYARD LIST, 
with full statement of the performance of the IONA and 
ISRAELLA Vines the past winter, and during the present 
season, 


A New Edition of the DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
may be expected in October, with important additions. 


Cc. W. CRANT, fiona, 


(near Peekskill,) Westchester Co,, N. Y. 


IONA GRAPE VINES. 


The great demand for these vines has induced their propa- 
gation from green and feeble wood, which is likely to injure 
he reputation of this noble grape. 

The subscriber was so fortunate last autumn as to secure 
a selection of wood from.the Vineyard of Charles M. Beach, 
Esq., which is probably the best in New England, of same 
extent, I now offer a few thousand vines from single eyes 
of bearing wood_at prices _low as other good propagators. 
_ Also, Israella, Delaware, Diana and other leading varieties, 
from wood obtained from same source. A few nice two- 
years’ vines of above kinds, and a small number of bearing 
vines with two strong canes, or two arms and spurs, I can 
offer a limited quantity of choice wood from the same vine- 
yard the present season. 

Address CHARLESS. MASON, West Hartford, Conn. 


Adirondac Grape Nursery & Vineyard. 


Superior Vines at Low Prices. 


40,000 Adirondac Grape Vines, of one, two and three 
years, The earliest and best native grape. Also, Iona, Isra- 
ie Allen’s Hybrid, Delaware, Diana, Concord, Creveling, 














oga, Hartford Prolific, Maxatawny, Miles, Rebecca, 
ers’ Hybrid, Sherman, Union Village, &., &c. Sample 
Yines, securely packed and sent by fiail, when ordered. 
Descriptive and Priced Cata Gee gent tree on application. 


lo 
JOHN W ; te 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


UPERIOR GRAPE VINES for SALE.—Iona, 
Isrzella, Delaware, Diana, Concord, and all the leadin 
yarieties! Good vines! b 100, very low. 








y the doz, or We 
for price list, J, H. SATTERTHWAIT, Crosswicks, Nidy 
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SPECIAL! --2-- SPECIAL! 
IONA,---- ISRAELLA,----ADIRONDAC, 
&e., &e. 


We offer for Fall Sales a large and superior Stock of these 


BEST NEW GRAPES, 


Strong, thrifty, well-established plants, with an abundance 
of roots. Orders by Wholesale or single Vines will be 
promptly and carefully attended to at the most reasonable 
rates, We have alsoa 


Large Supply of Older Varieties ! 


Delaware! Diana! Concord! Hartford 
Prolific! Union Village! Allen’s 
Hybrid! &c., &c. 


Splendid Vines one and two years old, by the dozen, 
hundred, or thousand, at prices that cannot fall to satisfy all. 


Send stamps for Terms and a Catalogue, 


T. C. MAXWELL & BROS,, 
Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 


We offer for the Fall Trade a very superior lot of one and 
two years old Iona, Israella, Adirondac, Delaware, Concord, 
Diana, Hartford Prolilic, and other promising varieties, by 
the dozen ; hundred, or thousand, 

We have added to our previously large assortment, one- 
half of the stock of Vines formerly grown and sold under 
the name and Firm of I. H. Babcock & Co. and Babcock 
& Hoag, which enables us to fill large orders of all the 
leading varieties. Price Lists post-paid to applicants, 

C, L. HOAG & CO., Lockport Grape Nurseries, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES! 


The undersigned offers for sale a large stock of SMALL 








FRUIT PLaNTs, and Grape Vines of all the leading varieties. _ 


Also, Grape Wood for propagation. Send at once fora 
Price List, Sree. L. 8. THOMPSON & CO., 
. Sandusky, Ohio. 


GRAPE VINES. 


75,000 1 year, Concord. 
20,000 1 year, Prolific. 
2,000 2 year, Delaware. 
_ 10,000 1 year, Clinton. 
_tona, Adirondac, Israella, Allen's Hybrid, Rogers’ Hybrids, 
Nos. 1, 8, 4, 15, 19 and 30, Creveling, Diana, Rebecca, &c., &e, 
Price List’ sent free. J. W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. 








Grape Vines! 

Dr. Royce’s thoroughly practical advices to Planters who 
would put the right vine in the right place; with descrip- 
tive and priced List, embracing a full assortment for wide 
ferritory. Also, descriptive and priced List of Grape Cut- 
tings, Hither or both papers mailed to any desirer’s address 
on receipt of stamp directed to 

Dr. W. A. ROYCE, Newburgh, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 


We offer this fall, the new varieties, well grown. Isabella, 
Concord, and others, grown from cuttings, in quantities, 
Send for price list. FERRIS & CAY WOOD, 

Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
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Pomona’s Home Nurseries. 


PRICE LIST OF 
GRAPES. 


23 Varieties. One each, $13. 

Adirondac, Allen, Concord, (single eye; 2 yr., transplant- 
ed and thousands of layers,) Creveling, 1 and 2 yr., Cuyaho- 
ga, Canby’s August, Delaware, (1 and 5 yr. and layers, ex- 
tra, Nos, 1, 2 and 3, large stock,) Diana, 1 and 2 yr., Elsing- 
burg, 1 and 2 yr., Herbemont, Iona, 1 and 2 yr., Israella, lay- 
ers, Maxatawney, poor ae get Northern Muscadine, layers, 
Norton's Virginfa, Hartford, ( ayers, and land 2 yr., single 
eye,) Rebecca, 2 yr., Rogers’ Hybrids, Nos. 4, 15, and 19, Tay- 
lor, (layers and single eye,) Union Village, 1 and 2 year. 


RASPBERRIES. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Best Hardy Raspberry known. 1, 45c.; 
2, W5e-3 8, $1; 6, $1.75; 12, $3; 25, $6. 
Belle de Fontenay, Black Cap pile, a River, 


Antwerp, 3, 30c. ; 6, 50c.; 12 
Brinkle’s Orange, Wilder, Franconia, French, 3, 40c.; 6, 
60c.; 12, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3.50. 
Catawissa, Hornet, 3, 60c.; 6, $1. 
Eleven varieties, 3 each, $43¢ ; 6, $744; 12, $18; 25, $26; 50, $45. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Wrtson’s EARLY.—The best Early Blackberry, $1.50 each; 
8 for $4.25; 6, $8; or $15 per dozen. 
Rochelle, Dorchester, and Thornless, 3 for 35¢.; 6, 50c.; 
12, 70c.; 25, $1.40; 50, $2.75. 
CURRANTS by Mail. 
GOOSEBERRIES by Mail. 
ROSES by Mail. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS by Mail. 
FLOWERING PLANTS by Mail. 
SEE CATALOGUE. 
It is not too Late to Plant STRAWBERRIES. 
AGRIOCULTURIST, FILLMORE, FRENCH, BROOKLYN ScaR- 
LET, SMITH’S BUFFALO, COL. ELLSwWorTH, GREEN PROLIFIC, 
a on rig MONITOR, 6, 40c.; 12, 60c.; 25, 
POSTON PINE, CRIMSON FAVORITE, JENNY Lrnp, LENNIG’S 
gy RUSSELL, 6, 25c.; 12, 40c.; 25, 60c.; 50, $1; 100, $1.50; 


» FHC. ; 29, $1.50; 50, $2.75. 


23 50, 


Burr's New PINE, DOWNER’s PROLIFIC, WILSON, 6, 20c. ; 
12, 30c. ; 25, 45c.: 50, 10c.; 100, $1.10; 250, $2.20. 

LACONSTANTE, 6, 45c. ;'12, 70c.; 25, $1.10; 50, $2; 100, $3.00. 
TRIOMPHE DE GAND and VICTORIA, 6, 25¢. ; 12, 40, ; 25, 
5dc.; 50, 75c. : 100, $1.30 ; 250, $2.75. Triomphe de Gand, 500, 
$4.50; 1000, $8.00. 

JUCUNDA, ‘‘ KNOX's 700."—LARGE STOCK OF FINE PLANTS, 
6, 60c.; 12, $1: 25, $1.75; 50, $3.00; 100, $5.00, 

Three each of above 21 varieties, $4; 6 each, $6.50; 12 each, 
$10; 25 each, $15; 50 each, $24; 100 each, $10. All orders 
must be for $i, or more. 

Manual of Grape Culture, Dlustrated. 

Also gives directions for planting and training all small 
fruits. SENT FREE to every person. We don’t sell our Cat- 
alogue, it’s plants we want to sell. Order early, as the en- 
quiry for plants is brisk, Early orders have the advantage. 

lant Strawberries from Sept. 20, to Oct. 20, and have half a 
crop next Spring. Address 

J.H. FOSTER, Jr., 
Box 660, West Newton, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa, 

P. S.—When sending for plants don’t order them by return 
mail, as some have desired Strawberry Plants sent in July, 
and one order wanted Vines sent in August. 


20,000 


IONA VINES. 


Delaware, Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Creveling, 
Rogers’ Hybrid, Israella, &c., from eyes and layers, Also 


Iona eyes. Address 
A. MERRELL, Geneva, N. Y. 








Grape Vines, 1,000,000 Grape Vines ! 


Also, 1,000,000 Grape Vine Cuttings of Concord, Hartford, 
Delaware, Norton's Virginia, Iona, Diana, and all other new 
sorts, of very superior quality. CHEAPER THAN EVER, for 
sale,’ Enquire of Dr. H. SCHROEDER, 

Bloomington, Illinois, 


10,000 Grape Vines. 


Embracing all the leading varieties, viz.: Iona, Israella, 
Concord, &c., &e., all grown in the open air, of superior 
quality, and sold in quantities to suk parchecers. 

ddress PETER DE PEW & SON, _ 
Nyack, Rockland Co., N, Y. 


We Offer for Sale 
GRAPE ROOTS, 


Grape Wood, Osage Plants, and Small Fruits, Send for 
Price List. COWDERY_ BROTHERS, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


Grape Vines and Nothing else, 


If yon want to get good Grape Vines, just address to J.F. 
DELIOT, Vine grower, Sing Sing, N. ¥. He has the finest 
stock of grape vines you ever put youreyes on. Send for 
Price List. 














RAPE VINES.—Delaware, Concord, Iona, Isra- 

ella, Adirondac, Ives Seedling, and 40 others. Kittatin- 
ny Blackberry, Raspberries, Currants; Jucunda, Agricul- 
turist, and other Strawberries, &c. Send stump for Cata- 
logue, to GEO, W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


q ACE’S GRAPE VINES AND WOOD.—Adi- 
rondac, Iona, Israella, Allen’s Hybrid, Rogers’ Hybrid, 

Delaware, Harttord Prolitic, Concord, &c., &c., and the 

Wood of the same. Send for Circular. 

B.H. MACK, Newburgh, N. Y. (Adjoining Chas. Downing.) 











ONA AND OTHER GRAPE VINES, PEAR 

TREES, &c, CHARLES T. ERHARD, Hunterspoint, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

ALSO, FOR SALE, 15 ACRES OF LAND SUITABLE 
for GARDENERS, in Lots to suit, 


Grape Vines, 


BEALS &-SNOW, Greenfield, Mass., offer for_the fall 
trade a splendid lot of Extra Delaware, Concord, Hartford 
Prolific, and Creveling layers. Also two years’ old Iona, 
Tsraella, and Adirondac, 

One year old vines of all the best varieties grown from 
single eyes, in open border, fine, healthy plants. Call and 
examine our vines, or send for price list. Address with 
stamp. BEALS & SNOW, Greenfield, Mass. 


By JAMES F. C. HYDE, 
AUVOTIONEER AND RFAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
2 Court Square, Boston. 


DORCHESTER NURSERIES. 


Wholesale Auction of Trees, Vines, &c. 
270,000 PEAR TREES, 2 to 4 years. 
25,000 GRAPE VINES, 2 years, very fine. 
50,009 APPLE TREES, CURRANTS and SHRUBS. 
Commencing Wednesday, Oct. 3d, at 9 o'clock, on 
Columbia street ; if the weather is stormy, the next fair day. 
Grove Hall Horse Cars leave Tremont street, Boston, 
every half hour. WILDER & BAKER, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


READING NURSERY, 


50 Varieties Hardy Grapes. Small Fruits, old and new 
varieties, Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum and Cherry Trees, Cur- 
rants, Goooseberries, &c, 25,060 Evergreen Trees, 6 inches to 
10 feet, 30 kinds Strawberry plants, 1 and 2 year Creveling 
rape vines, $25 to $40 per 160. 12,000 vines No, 19, Rogers’ 
ybrid grape, 1 to 3 years, $30 to $75 per 100. Sept. Ist, No. 
19 is as muc tolored ag any grape in my collection, Other 
numbers of Rogers’ Hybrids at fair rates. Dracut Amber 
grape is a favorite, Be! bearer, much the earliest ripe of 
any kind I grow. Priced Catalogue by mail, 
J. W. MANNING, Reading, Mass. 


GRAPE VINES. 


5000 one year old Delaware Vines for sale, b 
i J. SIMONSON, 58 Cortlandt-st., Now York. 











a 


FFROstT & CO., 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 

- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Evergreens, &e., for the 
Autumn of 1866. 

We invite the attention of all those wishing to purchase, 
in large or small quantities, to our extensive and well-grown 

Stock, which we offer to the Trade this fall. 

Our Stock of Pears and Apples are une- 
qualed in the United States, 

Send for our several Catalogues which gives full descrip- 
tion in each department, Enclose 15¢e. stamps for the set, 
or 8c, for each. 

Nos. 1 and 2, Descriptive Catalogue of Frnit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c, 

No. 3, Green honse and Bedding Plants, Dahlias, &¢e. 

No. 4, Wholesale or Trade List. 

Nos. 5 and 6, Bulbs, Flower Seeds, &c. 


Address FROST & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape 
Vines, Xe., 


at Lowest Wholesale rates; including Pears, 
Standard and Dwarf; Apples, Standard and 
Dwarf; Cherrics, Standard and Dwarf; 
Plums, Peaches, Apricots and Nectarines. 

A splendid lot of Iona, Israella, and Adirondae 
Grape Vines, wery healthy, strong, and well 
rooted. Fine plants of Delaware, Diana, Concord, 
Hartford Prolific, Creveling, Allen’s Hybrid, 
and other Grape Vines. 

English Gooseberries, Downing’s Mulber- 
ries, and all other Small Fruits. Roses, Ever- 
greens, Secdlings, &c., &c. All of the finest quality, 








and grown upon strong, heavy, well-drained soil. 
We invite correspondence, or the personal examination of 
all purchasers, 
Send Stamp for Price List. 
BRONSON, GRAVES & SELOVER, 
WASHINGTON STREET NURSERIES, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


15th year; 8 large Green-houses; 275 acres Fruit, Orna- 
mental and Nursery Stock, a very complete assortment, 
including 

500,600 Apple, of which 100,000 1 year, 1000, $50. 

150,000 Pear, of which 50,000 1 year, Stand., 1000, $120. 

500,000 Grape, largely Concord layers, Catawba, Clin- 

ton, Delaware, Hartford, Ives, Iona, Rogers’, &c. 

500,000 Apple Stocks, 1 and 2 year, $10 and $15, 

500,000 Apple Root Grafts in winter, 10,000, $100. 

150,000 Stocks, Quince, Pear, Plum, Mahaleb, &c. 

10,000 Rhubarb. 

100,000 Strawberry, 40 sorts, 

1,000,000 Osage Orange, 1000 Ist class, $2 ; 200,000, $450. 
500,000 Evergreens, mostly medium and small. 
150,000 Urnamental Trees, large and small. 

2,000 Althea, superb double, named, 100, 2 feet, $12. 
10,000 Deutzia, Euonymous, Honeysuckle, Lilac, 
Snowhall, Spireas, Syringeas, Tamarix, Wigoelia, all 
fine, medium size, 100, $6 to $12. 
20,000 Roses, all classes, old and new sorts, 
20,000 Hardy Bulbs for fall planting, Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Green-house Plants, &c. 
Catalogues,—Wholesale and Retail sent for1 red stamp 
each. F. K. PHOENIX, 
BLOOMINGTON Nursery, McLean Co,, Ill. 


Po’keepsie Small-Fruit Nursery. 


All persons desirous of purchasing the newest and cholcest 
varieties of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooee- 
berries, Currants and Grapes, are requested to send for 
price list. The quality of our plants can not be surpassed, 
as letters from customers in all sections amply testify. 

Address EDWIN MARSHALL, Po'’keepsle, N.Y. \ 


NURSERY STOCK—VERY LOW, 


Desiring to devote my undivided attention to the Frowlng 
of Seeds and Small Fruits, [ offer the balance of my NUR- 
SERY STOCK, including Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, &c., at very low rates. An extra fine lot of 
American Arbor Vite, of various sizes, from seed, Call and 
examine, oraddress FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, N. J. 


® APPLE TREES, Two to four 
200. 000 years from the bud, For thrift and 
beauty we believe them unsurpassed. 
75, Peach Trees, one year from the bud. 
20,000 Concord and Hariford Prolific Grape Vines. 
And a general assortment of other Nursery Stock. — } 
Address STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, ; 
New Canaan, Coun. 














PEACH TREES — 10,000 EXTRA FINE, 
mostly Hale’s Karly, one year *MRRANCIS BRILL, 1em, 


or f rices addre 
idles wine Newark, New Jersey. 





ONA GRAPE VINES, 2 years old, raised in 


air. Israella, Delaware, &c. Send stamp now for prices 





and valuable information. Address 
* ™ A. HAMMOND, Geneva, N.Y, 





TRAWBERRY PLANTS, GRAPE VINES, &c¢, 
Fine well rooted planta, packed and saipeed x good 


. Wi "8 Alb: r 1000, Send for { 
— a rs ARTO Highland, Ulster Co.,N. ¥. / 





} 
| 
i 
} 
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FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF 


THE 


CENTRAL 
PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


OF 


Interest at the rate of Six per Cent. per Annum, 
payable Semi-Annually on the first days 


of January and July. 


—_— 


Principal and Interest payabje in U. 8, Gold Coin 


in the City of New-York. 





Amount of Issue, $7,336,000, 


In Coupon Bonds of $1000 each. 





The Bonds have Thirty Years 
to run, and are secured by a 
First Mortgage, constituting 
an absolute prior lien on that 
portion of the Road, Equip- 
anents, Franchises, and Entire 
Property of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company, located in 
the State of California, and 
extending from Sacramento 
City to the California State 
Line, forming a part of the 
GREAT PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD ROUTE, adopted and 
aided by the UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. 


The amount of these First Mortgage Bonds to be issued 
per mile is limited by law to the amount of United States 
Bonds allowed and issued to aid the construction of the 
Road, aud the Mortgage by which they are secured is de- 
clared by Act of Congress to constitute a lien prior and su- 
perior to that of the United States Government. 


The aid received from the Government (in amount equal 
to this First Mortgage) is economically and judiciously ap- 
plied to the construction and equipment of the Road, togeth- 
er with nearly $7,000,000, received from Stock Subscriptions 











CALIFORNIA. 


and other sources, The First Mortgage, therefore, amounts 
to but about 35 per cent. of the actual cost and value of the 
property which it covers. 

The Road is now completed, equipped, and running from 
Sacramento City to Alta, a distance of 73 miles, and the 
earnings forthe three monthsending August Ist, were: 


May, 1866..... veers +++ 065,115.83 

Suiee, 1608. -.-.-...5... 67,429.78 

July, 1866......... .... 85,000.00 
IN GOLD. 


The earnings are steadily increasing, and are estimated at 
over $100,000 in Gold for the month of August—the official 
report for that month not having been received at this date. 

The construction of the Road is going vigorously forward 
—24 miles additional being nearly ready for the cars—and it 
will probably be in full operation to the California State 
Line—156 miles from Sacramento City—during the summer 
of 1867, when its earnings must be very large, as the entire 
trade of Nevada, and a large proportion of that of Utah, 
Idaho, and Montana, must pass overits line. It has been 


shown by reliable statistics that in 1863, over $13,000,000 in | 


Gold were paid for freighting goods from California to 
Nevada alone. 

This part of the Great Pacific Railroad Routs is destined 
to be one of the most profitable lines of railroad in the 
world, and its First Mortgage Bonds are among the best 
secured and most desirable investments ever offered. 

Over $1,000,000 have already been expended in grading be- 
yond the point to which the road is now running, and the 
iron is bought and paid for snfficient to lay the track the 
entire distance to the State Line. 

The road has been completed and equipped thus far with- 
out the sale of a single dollar of its First Mortgage Bonds, 
and they are now offered to the public for the first time, 
after the earnings of the road have reached the sum of 
$100,000 per month in Gold, only about 235 per cent. of which 
is required for operating expenses. 

The Bonds are offered at 95 per cent. and accrued interest 
from July ist, in Currency. Orders may be forwarded to us 
direct, or through the principal Banks and Bankers in all 
parts of the country. 

Remittances may be made in drafts on New-York, or in 
Legal Tender Notes, National Bank Notes, or other funds 
current in this city, and the Bonds will be forwarded to any 
address, by Express, free of charge. Inquiries for further 
particulars, by mail or otherwise, will receive punctual 


attention, 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
No. Nassau-st., N. Y. 


N. B.—All kinds of Government Securities received at 
the full market price in exchange for the above Bonds, 
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MAYHEWS PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. Price 90 Cts. 


Embracing Single and Double Entry, Commercial Calculations, and the Philosophy 
and Morals of Business. It can be successfully studied without a Teacher. 
4 By IRA MAYHEW. 


This is just the Book for Farmers, Mechanics, and Tradesmen, being plain and comprehensive, and every Boy and Girl 
in the country should study it, whatever may be their future Employments. 


MAYHEW’S ACCOUNT BOOKS. 


Price $1.20. 


‘A complete set of Blank Books has been carefully prepared to accompany Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping, of sufficient 
size for entering all the Examples for Practice contained in that work. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO. 41 Park Row, New-York. 




















CUMMINGS & MILLER, 
Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters ; 


Your attention is invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a work- 
ing drawing seale, the exterior and interior of various 
classes of buildings—with 382 designs and 714. illustra- 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 


cut stone work, &c., &c. It is 11 by 14 inches in size, con- 


| taining only practical work, designs and illustrations that 


separately would cost hundreds of dollars, Price $10. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 


HW, > 
NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By JosePH Breck, Practical Horticulturist. 
Beautifully Ilustrated. Price $1.75. 
This work, while preserving scientific accuracy, is written 
ina familiar style, and with the enthusiasm of a live-long 
lover of flowers. Its teachings are eminently practical, and 
cover all branches of out of door gardening. Bulbs, Annuals, 
Perennials, Herbaceous Plants and Shrubs, have their meth: 
ods of cultivation and propagation fully given, with popular 
descriptions of the most desirable garden varieties. Just 
the book for the novice or amateur in gardening. 





Rust, Smut, Mildew and Mould. 


An Introduction to the study of MICROSCOPIC FUNGI, 
by M. C. Cookr, with nearly 300 figures, beautifully col- 
ored. English Edition. 18mo, 238 pp. Price $3.00, 


The Modern Horse Doctor, l/ustrated. 


By GEORGE H. DADD, M.D., VETERINARY SURGEON. 
Containing Practical Observations on the Causes, Nature, 


| and Treatment of Disease and Lameness in Horses, embrac- 


ing the most recent and approved Methods, according to an 
enlightened System of Veterinary Therapeutics, for the 
Preservation and Restoration of Health. Price $1.50. 


Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor. 


To Help every man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A work 
by Gzo. H. Dapp, M.D., Veterinary Practitioner: giving 
the necessary information for preserving the Health and 
Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, SHEEP, and SWINE, 
with a great variety of original Recipes, and valuable infor- 
mation on Farm and Dairy Management. 12mo, 359 pp. $1.50. 


American Weeds and Useful Plants. 


An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, Gar- 
dener, etc.; being an Enumeration and Description (with 
accurate illustrations) of the WEEDS and PLANTS found 
in American Fields and Gardens, which meet the observa- 
tion, or require the attention of Cultivators; with practi- 
cal suggestions for their Eradication when needed. While 
practical in its character, it includes both the common and 
botanical names and characters of the Weeds and Plants, 
with a Popular Account of the Structure of Plants. By 
Wm. DARLINGTON, M. D., and Prof. Gzo. THURBER. Thor- 
oughly illustrated with 279 Engravings. 12mo, 460 pp- 
+ Price $1.50. 


. 


Onions: Howto Raise them Profitably. 


Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing the 
Crop, given very plainly by Seventeen Practieal Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Octave, 82 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 20 cents. 


NEW-YORK : 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row. 


The above Books will be sent post-paid on receipt of prih, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
By 8S. M. Saunpers,. 

New Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
This Book contains Articles on the Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, with Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, 
etc., etc., derived from the Author’s Expe- 
rience and Observation. 

Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts. 


NOW READY, 


PEAT AND ITS USES. 


BY 
PROFESSOR SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 
This is a thoroughly practical work, adapted to 
the use of Farmers, and to all interested in the 
development of 
THE WEALTH IN THE PEAT SWAMPS. 
It is systematically arranged in three parts, 
Part I, giving the Origin, Varieties and 
Chemical Characters of Peat and Swamp 
Muck; Part HE, the Agricultural Uses of 
Peat and Muck, Manner of Composting, Use in 
the Stable and Barnyard, Effects upon different 
Soils, etc.; and Part EEE treats of 
PEAT AS FUEL, 
In which the manner of working Peat in Eu- 


ropean countries is given, together with the 
descriptions of many European and American 


Peat Machines.—It is fully illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 


MY VINEYARD AT LAKEVIEW ; 
Or, Successful Grape Culture. 
To any one who wishes to grow grapes, 
whether a single vine or a vineyard, this 
book is full of valuable teachings. The 
author gives not only his success, but what is 


of quite as much importance, his failure. It 
tells just what the beginner in grape culture 
wishes to know, with the charm that always 
attends the relation of personal experience. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


ORANCE JUDD &CO., 
4! Park Row, New York. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 











BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


{For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on one of Bie ge All 











































these are included in Our Premiums 68 to 75 above.} 
Allen's (L, F.) Rural Architecture. . $ 150 
Allen’s (It, L.) American Farm Book. 150 
Allen’‘s Diseases of Domestic Animals 1 00 
American Bird Fancier............0005 30 
American Rose Culturist... 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 1% 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller......... 10 00 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly)..........cc00.008 : 5 
Nc nacdn cae. -eseboeasvoccennsece 1 75 
Bement’s Poulterer's Companion.............sc00+5 see. 200 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier......... ..cccccccesssvecsess coon | OO 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy............ ep celnsanmadas 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers............ccseees eee ee 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual................ : rb) 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant................ 2 00 
3ridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. ..........-c000 sss sece i] 
Suist’s Flower Garden Directory................. 1 50 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener................. 1 00 
EMRE WCEMPOICTE WOMOCRUNOD, . 20.50. cccccccssecccccececcece 20 
Burr's Veceta bles Of America.......... coses ccscccsesee 5 00 
ES Se ee Perera re cloth 75 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Book..(Holly) ........... vi] 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide............eceeeeee eee 73 
Cobbett’s American Gardener....... 3 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book 5 
Cole’s Veterinarian.........s..e0.- 5 
Cotton Planters’ Manual (Turner) 1 50 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland. 5 00 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor.... an 1 50 
Jadd’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor 1 50 
Jana’s Muck Manual......... Dowaccesensnnans 13 
Jog and Gun (Hooper’s)............ paper, 60 
Jowning’s Cottage Residences,..... 2.2.02... .eseseeeeee 8 00 
Downings’s Country Houses .................2...+es0008 800 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening (new Edition)........ 6 50 
Jowning’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America......... . 300 
PO MERE SOO ENR TN ooo oipacnsas5 ss ractbecvecdecnseces 5 00 
ine nen 5 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's Guide,,...............- 1 50 
MER SIU OOO Go hon scstaeisdescsecssosisiedensesevves 50 
AMIE TIME a cl6eniat 55.5.1 sca dasacncnesie- 656%\sciasiedieeseas 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture ......ccccccccccscceess 1% 
Qe eee eee S650 0 80se00ceseenes sees «0006 1 25 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses............ Cree. cecescoreece 2 50 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming...... sha Seeewaes 2 50 
PESHOM DS POE SAINORG <. s cccecevccsccscccsscaseccsase 150 
Fuller's Forest Tree Culturist.. 1 50 
WULIGE B GTORC COMPING. 5 inn. sissecsiececeecsesiscssessisoce 1 50 
Pullers Strawberry Colturistie. vccics..ccossesescoscscece 
ee pg See ene een 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol....... 
URN aE IO NEED arias cca: s'ourese dcieniceticsdesncaceees 
Husmann’s Grapes & Wine.... é*s<eseanesess 
Haraszthy'’s Grape Culture, &c, : 


Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain..... ‘ 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, colored pla 
Hatfield's American House Carpenter......... 

Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers 
Hop Culture 


j 0) 
High Farming Without Manure 
Insect Enemies of Fruit Trees, (Trimble)... . 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy............... 























WM ORIOLE ca pacicanbasaigaicdcns<acvisdd consices 5 
Jennings on Swine and Poultry........cceeeee oo cesee v6) 
Jennings’ on the Horse and his Diseases............. 5 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry......... .....cceeees 3 
Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. oss Dae 
Johnson's (Prof. 8. W.) Essays on Manures.,...... 1 3 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening....... cenieaawees 2 00 
SR POREE ORM SITIO inn n.cccesccedccsnes-acccccocsese 1 50 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... ccccccccccscccc cece 2 00 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses..............00000- 150 
Liebig's Familiar Letters on Chemistry, ...........s0008 50 
Licbig's Natural Laws of Husbandry.............esese0 1 75 
Loudon’s (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden.... .... 2 0) 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, L, Flint. 1 50 
Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Doctor ................... 3 bu 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management eee: 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers........ 90 
Blanks for do. do, é eens ee | 

McMahon's American Gardener 2 


Miles on the Horse's foot..... 
Morrell’s American Shepherd 
My Farm of Edgewood...... 
My Vineyard at Lakeview. 


Rete 
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New Clock and Watch Mak a) 
Norton's Scientitic Agriculture ......... 
RII Ke sant x ecieeenekauletanacicnseenenebinwetedion 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60¢............ (paper) 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ...........00 coceces reais 
Parlor Gardener, by C. J. Randolph bie. Te 
oo) ae eee a nas, 
Pree RIE C0 SUONOE, 55.06 <.s rca asacdacovcerenentee 3 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. S. W. Johnson ............. 125 
nen tt CUR MIU ac pd sncncisestesnes seccenne ° 60 
Quinby's Mysteries of Bee keeping (HEBW.) cccccecess 150 
uincy, (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle................ 13 
fe are i= DegSAREEESS a0 <e0s - 3) 
tand's Flowers for Parlor and Garden.........-........ 30 
SO AOEOR TIONING, ccccedess tosctsn> sen sacnape eee. 300 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry.............sesees a. So 
tandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... ... ee 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden............sccecccessess 1 00 
tichardson on the Dog... .. pap 60 
tural Affairs....(bound)....4 Vols....each. 50 
Rural Register (by J. J. Thomas) 20 
tural Annual (by Joseph Harris) 3 
Rust, Smut, Mildew and Mould..............eseeseeeees 8.00 
Saunder’s Domestic Poultry (NEW)..paper, 40 13 
Saxton's Farmers’ Library..3 Vols, cloth 8 50.,morocco 9 50 
Schenck's Gardener's Text Book..............+005+ ‘dude 7 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner............- 30 
Shepherd's own Book...........00++ esses 2 25 
Silloway'’s Modern Carpentry.........cce.++-ceccsesseree 200 
Skillful Housewite _......... seaea Coaeeuasen ts enet vi) 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book.... ETE 
Strong’s Grape Culture............+--000 echeNensases coco Oe 
TN rere rere 1 50 
‘Tenny’s Natural Histo 8 00 


Thompson's Food of A 
TOORTOO CHMMED sca csccas ccpsge vessessece «+ 
‘Todd's (S, E.) Young Farmer's Manuai........ 
Wak OS Villas ORG COCR inn oi ccic gs ot:ss sco cstce-ssccece 
Villas and Farm Cottages, (Cleaveland and Backus)... 
Warder's Hedges and Evergreens...........s00.-.-s0+008 
Watson's American Home Garden, . 


Wax Flowers (Art of Making).. .. ..... 
Wet Days at Edgewood......... TE TE TE 
Wetherell on the Manuf: = of Vinegar.. 










Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s).... 
Woodward's Country Homes...... eeee 
Woodward's Graperies..........+eee-+- +008 
Woodward’s Homes for the Million, paper, 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle 
Youatt on the Hog 
Youstt on Sheep ...........0--+ . 
Youmans’ Household Science. ee 
Youmans’ New Chemistry... «+++ 
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HINTS TO HORSE-KEEPERS, 


A COMPLETE 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


HOW TO BREED A HORSE.— 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
What constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives; 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General Rules, 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound- 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Ilereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation—Health and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “ cold’ Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and_Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian originally the 
French Norman—Characteristics—}lardihood—Speed— 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Characteristics and Points, 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eve—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse. 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Foal—For Working Horses—Green Food--Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming ; its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence whet a Colt—Biting—Put- 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Travelling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment. 


HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—W orms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—Broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 
Castration — Docking and_Nicking — Blood Sotins - 
Treatment of Strains and Wounds—Galls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 
Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Ilnstrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Remov ing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


rn 
HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 
The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrups—Saddle-Cleths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—The Bridle—Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Hands— 
The Legs—The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies, 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 
A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—The Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—The Position— 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents, 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 
The Art of Driving—Vleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast, 

RAREY’S SYSTEM OF MHORSE- 

TAMING.—Rarey's System a New Discovery—Previous 

System—Principles of this System — Instructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up_the Le —Laying the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Rearing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMCOPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Direct one Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme- 
dies for Specific Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 


12mo. 425 p. $1.75.—Sent by mail post-paid. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
41 PARK ROW, NEW-YORK. 
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Imported Dutch Bulbous Roots. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New-York, 
Beg to announce to their friends and the Trade, that their 
Annual Descriptive Catalogue of Dutch Bulbous Roots, 
for the autuynn of 1866. Also, a Trade List of the same, are 
now ready for mailing to applicants, free. 
We also take this opportunity to offer the following 


BEAUTIFUL COLLECTIONS 


BULBOUS ROOTS 


No. 1.— ASSORTMENTS OF 


6 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, ~ 
ots, glasses or open bordcr 
Polyantiius Narcissus.... 
Early Tulips.... . 
Fine Mixed Crocus. 
Bulbocodium Vernum. 
By Mail, 14 cents additional. 


No, 2.—ASSORTMENTS OF 
wd acinths, ond | 


$2.00 


“om 





Fine Named Double and Single 
pots, glasses Or Open border’. 

6 Fine Double Tulips 
15 a “7 amed Earl y Tulips EE ESE RESET 
ine ixed Crocu eeee 2: eeeeee 4 
Polyanthus Nare ¢ ¥5.00 
Double Narcissus....... senesepen ore 
EE WHNINDiin nec cnccnpetieccnesesssnense | 
Persian Iris... <bianisserseeaes hansen 
OE cscs deesss cod akasesbsede - J 
By Mail, 38 cents additional. 


No. 3.—ASSORTMENTS OF 


18 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, ~~ 
pots, glasses or open borders...... 
Fine Mixed Crocus........ 
Beautiful Named Early Tulips.. 
Fine Named Double Tulips.... 
PoOlvanthas Narciasus. ......ccccccseces ; 
Double Narcissus........ 
Persian Iri 
English Iris.............. sepia 
Crimson Crown Imperial............. 
6 Bulbocodiuin Vernum................00 
25 Double Snowdrops,............ 
By Mail, 75 cents additional. 


HYACINTHS. 
OUR OWN SELECTIONS. 


2 Mixed Hyacinths, (double and single,) for pots or 


eoCenwawu 






shah 





$10.00 


_ 
me trec mea 















— 


PP Soke moni ss raseeses epcbsy cdsensnaees $1.50 
12 Named Double and Single Hyacinths, jor pots, 
glasses or ope Eas ack aobhiussiseessceuxs 3.00 


Named Double and Sing rle Hyacinths, Jor 
pots, glasses or open border 
12 Extra Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, 

Jor pots, glasses or open border............ 5.00 
very best collection of Double and Single 

Named Hyacinths, for pots or —_ border 8.00 
Mixtures.... . .per 100, $11.00 


By Mail at the r rate of 22 cents per dozen additional 


MIXED HYACINTHS. 
FOR OPEN-AIR CULTURE. 


12 Fine 
4.00 


12 Our 


In quantities less than one dozen, 15 cents each. 
t per doz, 
Double Blue, all shades........ jxtdentenshiavescarexoelh $1.50 
Double Red, all shades..............0008 cosine is 
Double White, various colored eyes.........65 06 
Double Yellow, @ll shades. ..........ccccecccesces 


Double, ali colors mixed.. 
Single Blue, @/l shades.... 
Single Red, all shades.. 
Single White, i 
Single Yellow, 
Single, all colors aan 

By Mail at the rate of 20 cents per dozen additional. 


MIXED TULIPS. 
FOR THE GARDEN. 





per 100. perdoz. each. 
Fine Mixed Early Single... ....... $6.00 5 08 
Fine Mixed Late Single.......... . 6.00 75 08 
Fine Mixed Bizarre................ 6.00 rb) 08 
Fine Mixed Bybloom........ . 6.00 v6) 08 
Fine Mixed Rose on White........ 6.00 5) 08 
Fine Mixed Parrot................ 6.00 rs) 08 
Fine Mixed Double ................ 6.00 1) 08 

By Mail at the rate of 6 cents per dozen additional. 
ALSO, 
LILIES, 
CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS, 
&e., &e., 


for all of which, see our Descriptive Catalogue of Bulbs, 
J. M. THORBURN &CO., 
15 John 1 Street, New York. 


Select Dutch Flower and Bulb Roots, 
from Haarlem, Holland. The subscriber offers to the Trade 
afew cases of theabove. Contents and price on application. 

retainer Wholesale list of Garden Seeds, growth 1866, 

Now Thon those not having received it, write for it. 

AS McELROY, European Seed Grower and 
"Im mporter, 71 Pine-st., New York. 








| Dutch Bulbous Flow- 
er Roots. 


Sent by Mail, Post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 
I Se Ie. BL Iss, 


Offers for sale a large and well selected assortment of the 
above, just received from Holland, embracing the most de- 
sirable varieties of DOUBLE AND SINGLE HYACINTHS; POLY- 
ANTHUS NARCISSUS; DOUBLE AND SINGLE EARLY AND 
LATE TULIPS; DOUBLE AND SINGLE NARCISSUS; JONQUILS; 
Crocus; CROWN IMPERIALS; IRIS; SNOW-DROPS; SCILLAE; 
Harpy GLADIOLUS; RANUNCULUS; ANEMONES; JAPAN AND 
MANY OTHER LiLiks. Al$oa fine assortment of GREEN- 
HOUSE BULBS, comprising CycLamens, Ixtas, OXALIS, 
SPARAXIS, TRITOMAS, ACHIMENES, GLOXINIAS, &C., &C. 

His 

New Illustrated Autumn Catalogue, 


containing an accurate description of each variety, with 
particular directions for culture, so that any person, how- 
ever unacquainted, can not fail to succeed, will be mailed 
to all applicants enclosing ten cents. 

Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties of the above will also be mailed post-paid, as fol- 
lows: Collection No. 1, $20; No. 2, $10; No. 3, $5.00; No. 4, 

3.00. For the contents of each collection and further par- 
ticulars, see Catalogue. 


Address BK. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Lilium Auratum. 


New Golden Striped Lily from Japan. 


’ Thus described by Dr. Lindley, in the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. “ If ever a flower merited the name of glorious, 
it is this, which stands far above all other Lilies, whether we 
regard its size, its sweetness, or its exquisite arrangement of 
color. From this delicious flower there arises the perfume 
of Orange blossoms sutticient to fill a large room, but so del- 
icate as to respect the weakest nerves.” It is quite hardy 
and deserves a place in every collection. ne Bulbs 
mailed to any address upon ne yt of $5.00. 
Address 4ISS, Springfield, Mass. 








Splendid Dutch Flowering 
Bulbs. 


WASHBURN &« CO., 
Seed Merchants, Horticultural Hall, 
100 Tremont-street, Boston, Mass. 

Would inform their friends and patrons that they are now 
(September ist,) daily expecting the arrivalof their Annual 
importation of Dutch Bulbs, consisting of 
HYACINTHS, including all the new English Prize varieties 

of last season. 

TULIPS, of the newest and choicest varieties, 
Crocvs, all the old and many of the new varieties. 
CrowN IMPERIALS. 
POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS, 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE NARCISSUS. 
JONQUILS, Double and Single. 
LILI1£s, 2 splendid collection. 
RANUNCULUS, ANEMONES. 


| Snow Drops, IRIs. 


GRAPE AND MusK HYACINTHS. 

All of which may be relied upon as being of first quality 
in every respect. 

Our New Descripiive Catalogue of Bulbs, containing full 
directions for the culture or bach variety, fully illustrated 
with a beautiful colored plate, will be ready about Septem- 
ber 10th, and will be forwarded to all applicants enclosing a 
ten cent stamp Address WASHBURN & CO., 

100 Tremont-strect, Boston, Mass. 


~ Lilium Lancifolium or Japan Lily. 


20,000 Strong Bulbs, very low to the Trade, Also a lim- 
ited supply of Lilit um Auratum. For prices address 
FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, New Jersey. 


1,000,000 Strawberry Plants, 


grown ee young, vigorous beds, with the cleanest oe 
most careful culture, and on soll particularly favorable to 
the Strawberry. Largely of Wilson’s Albany, Tri- 
omphe de Gand, and Lady Finger, and a_good 
_— yorA riculturist, Russell’s rolific, nol 
n ng’s ite, Juc unda, or Knox’s 700, 

Jersey Scarlet, &c., &c, Descr ere, priced Catalogues 
mailed to any address, D J. EVANS, 

Central Nurseries, York, Penn. 








HILADELPHL A. 

The Largest, Best, and most Productive, Hardy Rasp- 
berry. Stood unprotected, 16 degrees below, and 105 de- 
grees above zero, and averaged over $12 per bushel the past 
Summer, 

Metcalf’s Early and Agriculturist Strawberries, 
Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberries, 
Other Vines, Plants and Trees for Sale. 
Send for Catalogues GRATIS. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N.J. 





KITTATINNY 


and allaboutit. The best thing out. 
New Catalogues now ready, and sent to all applicants to 
this date 
Send 2 stamps for it, and read it 
Sept. 12th. Address E, WILL AMS, Montclair, N. J. 


*“Tt has this year more than sustained the high praise we 
have heretofore given it, and i og sweetest and most de- 


licious of any variety we have 
Editor in Tast month’ 8 Basket, page 314. 








A Thornless Black Raspberry. 
No more scratched hands, No moretornclothing. Hardy 
and productive as the Doolittle. Earlier, sweeter, much 
more stocky, and without thorns. For description , prem, 


&c., send for Circular. JOSE N, 
Angola. The M7, TNs. ike 


100 ACRES IN BLACKBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES and Strawberires. The W ilson Earlya 


specialty. Send for List of prices. Stamp not required, though 
not refused. JOHN. 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


LARK’S RASPBERRY for sale at $10 per doz. : 
$l single,by F. TROWBRIDGE, New Haven, Conn, 


2,000,000 Osage Orange Plants 
for Sale from $2 to $3 per Thousand. 
GROWN AT THE QUINCY NURSERY. 
STEWART & SINNOCK, Quincy, Tlinois. 














OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, cheap. 
5,000 000 (Will exchange for other To ry ‘Stock 
MAXWELL & 
Topeka, Toke 


HEDGE PLANTS. 





Honey Locust, $10 per M; Osage Orange, $8 per M; Buck- 
thorn, . $8 per M. Also very strong plants Wilson’s Albany, 
$4 per FOORD & CO., Auburn, N, Y. 











“Mivatt’s Linnzeus Rhubarb,” 
For Sale in quantity, at low price. “Myatt’s Linneeus Rhu- 
barb,” warranted genuine. 

Also, For Sale in quantity, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
of ever y desir able variety, Evergreens, Grape Vines, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c., KING & MURRAY, » Nursery m 1a 

ushing, L. L 





Early Sebec Potatoes! 


This choice new v variety, originating in Maine, the great 
potato State, has given great satisfaction this season. “It is 
not only early, but yields abundant crops, and is of jirst- 
rate quality. I can supply them in September and October, 
(there is risk from frost in spring) at $2.00 per bushel, or $5 
per barrel. 

Mr. THomas HvaGon, of Youngstown, O., writes: “The 
ground is completely filled with them. I have E arly Good- 
rich and Harrison, Gleason and Cuzco, with some sixteen or 
seventeen other kinds, but { think your’s (the Sebec's) will 
beat them all in yield."——And let the aad 3088 in addi- 
tion to the above, that their quality is excelle 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, ercchend, Mass. 


Goodrich Seedling Potatoes, 
Early Goodrich, $1-25 per peck; $3.50 per bushel; $ per bbl. 
Harrison - - 15 5.00 
Gleason, Heffron, Calico, $1 per peck : $3 per bus.; a 7 per bbl. 
Early Sebec and Early Price, peck, $1; bushel, $2; barrel, $5. 
Jackson White, Prince Albert and Garnet Chili, barrel, $. 

Packages, C artage and Circulars, free. 
A liberal discount to the > rade. and on lar 
Cc. GLEASON, 





e orders, 
olden, Mass. 








Potato Onion Sets (or Seed). 


I warrant my Potato Onion Sets (or Seed) to be pure, con- 
taining no shallotts or any other variety of Onion. Potato .. 
Onions mature earlier than any other sort. I will sell at the 
rate of $4 per bushel; or, $10 per barrel, express charges 
paid as far as Boston. 

Potato Onions should be ordered in the fall, as they re- 
uire to be set out soearly in the spring, as they can not 
then be sent we without danger of freezing 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


ARLY GOODRICH AND GLEASON POTA- 
TOES, delivered on Cars at $2.50 per bushel, $6 per DDL, 
packages free. LEMUEL R. WEL S, New Britain, Conn. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Wilson’s Jenny Lind and Downer’s Prolific, 20 cents per 


doz.; $1 per 100; $4 per 1000; Fillmore, a, Shaker 
Russell aha Buffalo, 20 cts. per ‘doz.; $1 per r per 1000; 
Green Prolific, 30 cts. per doz.; $2 per 100: er 1000; 


Agriculturist, 50 cts. —— doz.; $3 per 100; Lennie's\ yhite and 
New Jersey Scarlet, 60 cts. per doz.: JUCUN A, $1 per doz.; 
a7 er 100." Charges pre paid by Mail, and a by Express, if 
ers amount to’ $10. Also, for sale, a large stock of Doo- 
little, Purple Cane and Miama Black Cap Raspberries, Law- 
ton Black verry, &C., very re Send for Price List. 
ddress {, PURDY, South Bend, Ind. 


W. A. BURGESS, Glen Cove, L. I. 


Premium Seedling Strawberry, General Scott. haa 
oe best early Scarlet, in strong ‘plants, at 25 for $1; 3; 
00, $20; as above. 


END FOR A CATALOGUE. — JUCUNDA 
Strawberry plants, $3 per 100; $25 per 1000. The Phila- 
delphia, the great Ripawam, Metcalf’s Early, and others at 
corresponding rates. T. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 











ARLY GOODRICH, HARRISON, GL EASON, 
CALICO and CUZCO ‘Potatoes by Mz ail. Four Ibs. of 
either post-paid for $1. P. SUTTON, Luzerne, Luzerne Co.,Pa- 


ARLY GOODRICH POTATOES !—Grown_ by 
the subscriber and warr: a true, Booty = Sept. 


1st. Price sales 4; per . $9. Packages free. 
AY ¥ RICHAEDSON. Medway, Mass. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 


The attention of Farmers and Agriculturalists is called bg 
this article, as superior to anything else offered in the market. 
Equal to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less. 

We offer this fertilizer in lots to suit all purchasers. A 
liberal discount made to the Trade. + bare 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr, Liebig, of Bate 
more, cad Dr. phe ne Massachusetts State Assayer, = 
testimonials from Agriculturalists, showing its value, an 
directions for use, can be obtained from 

J. O. BAKER & CO., SELLING AGENTS, 
181 Pearl-st.. New-York. 
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BONE TA-FEU !! 


_ Has been tested by thousands of farmers and 
found superior to any other manure for Fall 
and Winter grain, and for a top-dressing on 
lawns and meadows, 5 

It is manufactured for and used as a substi- 
tute for Peruvian guano, and Judged by many 
|jto be fully equal to it. It is sold at the low 
price of $40 per Ton. 

Manufactured only by the 

LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Re 66 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 
to whom all orders must be addressed. 

Mr. M. A. Bradford, of Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y., says 
of “Bone Ta-feu,” that it is the very best compound I have 
ever used, combining those principles which promote rapid 
growth and also permanent benefit to the land. I usedit on 
gravelly soil, which had always been very unproductive, 
although well manured, the result was so marked as to at- 
tract the attention of all who witnessed it. An abundant crop 
of rye was produced, measuring from 614 to7\ feet, followed 
by a heavy growth of timothy and clover. I have also used 
it in the garden, and in every case it has given perfect satis- 


BONE 


For Sale by the Manufacturers, Pure Bone Dust and Fresh 
Bone Superphosphate of Lime, Address 
A. LISTER & BROTHER, 
Ceres Mills, Newark, N. J. 


ILLINOIS. 


Valuable Farm for sale, situated 2 miles South of Green- 
ville, Bond Co., 48 miles East of St. Louis. It consists of 
568% acres of land on the edge of the timber, is in a high 
state of cultivation, and all under fence and Osage Orange, 
excepting 80 acres of timber—there are 120 acres of Meadow, 
160 acres Blue Grass pasture; 20 acres of Orchard in heavy 
bearing, the balance in Corn, &c. Large and well finished 




















dwelling house, 40 feet square, with brick cellar, and a 10 | 


foot Verandah on 8 sides, the house contains 10 rooms and 
A very good cottage of 4 rooms for a man or 


good closets. 
One 


tenant, 3 never failing wells and plenty of stock water. 


large Barn for hay and grain: 1 Stable for 10 or 12 horses; | 


adivided cattle shed, 60x55 feet, and several other sheds; 
large Coach House and Work Shop, also Sheep Sheds; a 
good Garden, Peach Orchard and Cherry Trees. The Stock 
on the Farm is also for sale—some 40 Horses, mares and colts, 
bred from imported stock; 500 Sheep, and some 30 héad of 
Horned Cattle, of good breed. The above will be sold on 
reasonable terms, or exchanged for good desirable property 
in Western N, Y., or near the City of New York. For fur- 
ther particulars, address Box 81, Geneva, N. Y., or Mr. H. 
HAMMOND, on the premises, The Village of Greenville 
contains a large and well conducted Female College, and 
other unusual advantages. Three R. R. Depots within 18 
miles, and the prospect of the Atlantic and Mississippi R. R. 
passing within a short distance, 


OOD HOMES IN NORTH MISSOURI. 

FARMERS, MECHANICS and MANUFACTURERS of 
the North and East should come to Missouri, because you 
ean now do better for yourselves, families, society generally, 
and for posterity, than you can by staying where you are. 
sy coming youcan get better farms and homes, do more 
business and make more money, easier and quicker than to 
remain where competition is strong and sharp, and profits 
small, As others have done you can do, for the chances now 
ure as good as ever, and in many respects better. 

Missouri is rich in Agricultural resources, provisions are 
abundant, Coal, Iron, I , Copper, Wool, Cotton, Hemp, 
Flax, and other raw mate sto be wrought are at hand in 
a healthy climate giving vigor to labor, and in a central lo- 
cation with cheap and direct access to all the markets. 
These facts make Missouri a producing and manufacturing 
region; and when the surplus artisan population of old and 
less favored districts are wise enough to come here in suffi- 
cient numbers, then there will be an adequate supply of la- 
bor for the wants and facilities of this State, and make it a 
consuming country also. Thus the great department of hu- 
man industry can’and surely will combine to give the full 
prosperity this noble State generously invites and so richly 
deserves, 

The HANNIBAL AND ST. JOSEPH RAILROAD offers for 
sale at low prices on two or ten years credit nearly 500,000 
acres of best prairie, timber and coal lands in Northern 
Missouri, which is the best Agricultural part of the State. 

Documents giving full particulars are sent in packages 
gratis to all who wish to distribute them, to induce others to 
join in forming a neighborhood or colony. 

A Sectional Map showing exact location of land is sold at 
30 cents. Address GEO. 8. HARRIS, Land Commissioner, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 


New Jersey Lands for Sale, 


in Tracts to suit purchasers, 

21,000 Acres of Superior Soil in One Body, 
on Camden and Atlantic Railroad, in best locztion in South 
Jersey. Lands shown free of expense, 4 

Apply to E. WRIGHT, Elwood, Atlantic Co., N. J. 

& Also many thousand acres of Cranberry lands, Cir- 
¢culars or other information cheerfully forwarded. 

From the a of Wm. L. ALLIson, of the Working 
Farmer.—" At Elwood, a thriving settlement 37 miles from 
Philadelphia, the land is heavier and richer than those at 
Hammonton, and there is no drifting sand to annoy tie 
cultivator,” 


Great Chance for a Bargain. 


For Sale or Exchange for farm or city property, 30 acres 
land; good house and out-buildings; plenty of fruit and 
shrubbery; good store, with excellent trade; Sanford & 
Mallory Flax Brake; excellent arrangement for oil mill; 
on = Railroad from Indianapolis to Vincennes; near 
a thriving town, in one of the healthiest locations in the 
State. For further particulars, address J. F. ALLISON, 
Point Commerce, Greene Co., Ind. 


Maryland and Virginia Farms, 
The Subscribers have on hand, Farms from 50 to 1000 acres 


onall the chief Thoroughfares, Railroads, and Water courses 
in Maryland and Virginia, Also Country Seats near and 




































Residences and Building Lots in and around Baltimore and 
Washington, For Descriptions apply to 
JOHN GLENN & CO., 
59 Second-st., Baltimore, Md. 














x 

@UPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 
Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester Count 

New Jersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia to 
Cape May, 30 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, Circulars, with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. 
William Parry, and others, with full information, sent to ap- 
plicants, free. Address JOHN H. COFFIN & CO., New- 
lield, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale. 





Maryland Farms 


** On the Eastern Shore,” 
Ranging from 50 to 500 acres, in Talbot County, on or near 
the Salt Water Courses, and the ‘Maryland and Delaware 
tailroad.”’ Send for Circular and for reference to parties 
lately settled among us. 


GOLDSBOROUGH & HALL, Agents, 
Easton, Maryland, 


WANTED TO RENT 


A Milk and Vegetable farm, near a good market; or a Con- 
necticut River farm, with a Tobacco Shed upon it, and good 
facilities for manuring, &c. Ample reference furnished as 
to character and capacity. Rent in advance. Possession 
not necessary till next March. Address J.H. WOODBURY, 
P. O. Box No, 1142, Lowell, Mass. 








INE HILLS OF GEORGIA.—Cheap Farms, a 
genial climate, a convenient market, and a friendly pop- 
ulation, Fora Descriptive Cirenlar, Address 
D, H. JACQUES, °89 Broadway, New York. 


Pearl-Street, 
NEW-YORK. 


i*roduee Commission Merchants, 

For the sale of Country produce of all kinds. 

Send for WEEKLY PRICE CURRENT, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions. 


1,000 





A good reliable Agent wanted 
in every town, to take the en- 
tire control, for his neighbor- 
hood, of several of the BEST, 
MOST SALABLE AND PROFITABLE 
articles of every day use ever 
presented to the public. Prof- 
its large——satisfaction guaran- 
The right man or woman 
can make from $10 to $20 a 
week, easily. Enclose stamp 


AGENTS 
Wanted. for full description and illus- 
trated catalogue. 


N. Y. MANUFACTURING CO., 
(Male and Female.) AM Pas ; 


37 Park Row, N. Y. 

** Hints to Bee-Keep- 
ers,’? SENT FREE of charge to any 
address. This is a practical pam- 
phiet. See June Agriculturist. A- 
gents Wanted in all unoccupied ter- 
ritory, for the Improved Movable- 
Comb Bee-Hive. “The Bee-Keeper’s 
Text Book,” and “Italian” Queens. 

Address H. A. KING, Nevada. O. 


Pure Blood Merino Sheep. 


The subscriber having sold his farm, offers at a low price 
his flock of Merinos, of the (Attwood and Rich) stock bred 
by Dr. Randall and himself, the sheep remain at Beacon 
Farm, but application to be made to 

WM. BEEBE, Bridgewater, Mass. 


teed. 

















MEW YORK COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
+N Surgeons, 179 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. City. (Incor- 
porated 1857.)——The Lectures commence in November and 
terminate in the latter part of February.—Faculty,—J. BUS- 
TEED, M. D., Pres’t; A. F. Lraurarp, M. D., v. 8.: A. 
LARGE, M.D, V.8.; F. D. Wetssx, M. D. 

Letters may be addressed to Dr. Busteed. By order of the 
Trustees. A. F. LIAUTARD, Registrar. 





LDERNEYS for Sale, thoroughbred, one Cow, fresh, 
one heifer, 20 months old, one heifer calf. Also, one Ches- 
ter County Boar, 10 months old, bred by Boyer. Also,a few 
pairs choice young whitefaced Spanish, White Leghorn, and 
3ralima Fowls. Address G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J- 
(On Northern Lt. R., 17 miles from New York.) 


'B\HOROUGH-BRED STOCK, AND DOMESTIC 

AND ORNAMENTAL FOWLS FOR SALE !—Compris- 
ing in all over 150 breeds and varieties! 120 of Fowls 
alone! <All of BEST quality. Splendid opportunity for 
Western Fanciers, espec aly Enclose stamp for Catalogue, 
or name variety desired. | eference, C. N. Bement. Address 
COX, SCARFF & CO., or J, C- COX, Osborn, Greene Co., O. 


PIGS! PIGS!! 

Earl of Sefton pigs from imported Stock, small breed, 
make the finest of pork, and are the best workers known, 
Also, Leicester pigs, largest breed in the world. Also, 
Chester County pigs for sale by 

D. H. GOODELL, 


Antrim, N. H. 











Premium Chester White Pigs 


Constantly om hand, and for sale, at reasonable prices, 
Warranted pure, and of fine quality. For circular and 
prices, Address JAMES YOUNG, jr. & CO., 
Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa, 





REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 

Sent by Express to all parts of the United States, Fer 
Circulars and Prices, Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale. 
B, J. BIDWELL, Tecumseh, Mich. 














e 











Plata Ducks, Fancy Fowls and 


EGGS for sale, bred and selected entirely from imported 
stock. A. M. HALSTED, 68 Pearl-st., New York. 





END FOR DESCRIPTION of the finest Thor- 
ough-bred Chester White Pigs and Imported Fowls in 
America, L. B. SILVER, SALEM, Ohio. 


_FERRETS.—A few pairs Ferrets for sale, In good condi- 
tion for hunting Rabbits, Gophers, Rats, &c. Price $20 per 
pair, Address §. E. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


ANTED.—PEACOCK FEATHERS.—Parties 
having any forsale, please state price, and 
Address H. PINCHON, 61 Bleecker-st., New York. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS WANTED. — The sub- 

scriber wishes to employ one male teacher in each town 

in the United States, to canvass for the ** Illustrated 

History of the Bible,” by John Kitto, D. D., F.8.A., 
edited by Alvan Bond, D. D., of Norwich, Conn. 

This is the best selling book I have ever published. Agents 
make from $100 to $300 per month, and say “they never 
knew a book to sell so well.” Apply immediately in person 
or by letter to the publisher, 

HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn, 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


Fall Term, August 30. Winter Term, December 6th. Stu- 
dents admitted at any time, and charged proportionately. 
Rare advantages at low rates. A few vacancies for ladies or 
for gentlemen. Address for Catalogues, 

Rev. J. E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 














FLUSHING INSTITUTE, 
Flushing, L. I. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 





We want an Agent in every County 
TO SELL 
CAMPAIGNS 
OF THE 


ARMY of the POTOMAC, 
By WILLIAM SWINTON, 
One large Octavo Volume, Splendidly Illustrated. 


This is everywhere admitted to be the finest book on the 
war. It is history and criticism combined, and the narra- 
tive is of absorbing interest. 

Major General Hancock says “1 consider it the most 
valuable addition to the military criticism of the Rebellion 
which has yet appeared in print.” 

Major General Franklin says “It tells the story as it is 
oo to-day by the honest actors in the scenes it nar 
rates.” 

Major General Couch says “It is plain to see you have 
produced a truthful narrative—a new era in American mili- 
tary writing.” 

All the leading Generals speak of it in the same way. It 
is having an immense sale everywhere—every reading man 
needs it. Send for circulars giving full particulars, terms, 
&c., to RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 

540 Broadway, New York. 





Farmers and Stock Breeders’ 
Advertiser. 


A monthly Journal devoted to Farming and Stock Breed- 
ing. Each number will contain 32 pages of closely printed 
matter, illustrated with numerous engravings. 

Send stamp for a specimen copy and circular, with list of 
splendid Premiums to Agents. Address 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





6e ON TRIAL.” “RICH AND RACY.” “TIP- 
TOP.” “LOOK AT IT.” All Pictorial Double 
Numbers. <A capital Family Magazine. THE ILLUS- 
TRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL sent half a year 
*‘on trial”—July to Jan.—for $1. Full of Physiognomy, 
Ethnology, Phrenology, Physiology, Matrimony, Whom to 
Marry, When to Marry, Right Age, Self-Improvement, 
Choice of Pursuits, etc., information found nowhere else. 
Three Pictorial Double Numbers. Now Ready. Six months 

$1; a Year, $2. Address FOWLER & WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York 


OOK AGENTS WANTED.—Agents are now 

wanted to solicit orders in each town in the United 
States, for The Illustrated History of the Bible, 
by John Kitto, D. D., F.8. A., Edited by Alvan Bond, D.D., 
of Norwich, Conn. 

This is the best selling book now published, Agents make 
from $100 to $300 per month, and say ‘they never knew 
a book to sell so well,” 

For further information a »ply immediately to the pub. 








lisher. IENKRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 
GOOD BOOKS. 
How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to Etiquette, 


15 cts.—Courtship Made Easy, 15 
cts.—Housekeepers Own Book, 15 cts.—Rarey'’s How to Buy, 
Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts —Knowlson’s Farrier, 15 cts.— 
Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor Magician, 80 cts.—Parlor 
Theatricals, 30 cts.—Parlor Pantomines, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 
30 cents.—Fireside Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.— 
Love Oracle, 30 cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts, —Great Fortune 
Teller, 50 cts.—Thousands of other books, Pictures, Albums, 
Games, Yankee Notions. Send stamp for Mammoth Cata- 
logue, W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York City. 


15 cts.—Bridal yng 





FOREST TREES. 


A new and much improved edition of Michaux & Nuttall’s 
“North American Sylva. complete in 5 Impe- 
rial Octavo volumes, with 277 beautifully Colored ee, 
true to nature, accompanied with letter-press descript ons of 
all our ** North American Forest Trees.’’ The 
most elegant and scientific work ever published on this 
subject. Experienced Agents wanted to sell valuable illus 
trated works in all parts of the United States. 

dress RICE, RUTTER & CO., 
525 Minor-st., Philadelphia, 
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THE 


EXTRA TRIBUNE 


FOR THE 
POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


A political struggle, rarely surpassed in importance or in- 
tensity, has been precipitated on the country by the treach- 
ery of Andrew Jolinson and some of his official or personal 
adhcrents, to the great and patriotic party by which they 
were intrusted with power. 


The aim of this treachery is to put the steadfast loyalists 
of the South under the feet of the “ whipped but not sub- 
dued” Rebels, and to enable the latter to glut their venge- 
ance on the former, whom they hate and curse as responsi- 
ble for the most unexpected overthrow of their darling 


“ Confederacy.” 


The recent wholesale massacres at Memphis and New- 
Orleans were but conspicuous manifestations of the spirit 
now rampant in the South, whereof the pro-Rebel triumph 
in Kentucky is a more recent example. The soldiers of Lee, 
Beauregard, Jolnston and Hood, are now the dominant 
power from the Potomac to the Rio Grande; they elect each 
other to office in preference even to stay-at-home Rebels; 
they have supplanted nearly all others as policemen of 
Southern cities; they are organized and officered as State 
militia; and they ruthlessly crush every demonstration of 
loyal Whites or loyal Blacks in assertion of the EQUAL 
RIGHTS of AMERICAN FREEMEN. 
of the Blacks are burned, and their White teachers subject- 


The school-houses 


ed to violence and outrage by unchanged Rebels, who relieve 
the work of murder and arson by cheers for Andy Johnson 
and execrations of Congress. 


The purpose of forcing representatives of tlie Rebel States 
into Congress, in defiance of the loyal oath, by Presidential 
fiat and Military power, is openly avowed, with threats that 
those who resist it shall be treated as rebels, and a civil war 
thus kindled throughout the North and West. 


It has thus become imperative that those who stand for 
LIBERTY and LOYALTY-—for the right of the UNION to 
exist and of MAN to be FREE—should organize and work 
to strengthen the hands of CONGRESS for the inevitable 
contest before us. 


We must convince the SOUTH and the COPPERHEADS 
that revolutions go not backward—that Emancipation is an 
unchangeable fact—that the glorious CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 
can never be repealed—that the rights of the humblest 
AMERICAN are henceforth guaranteed and shielded by 
the FEDERAL CONSTITUTION and must be maintained 
against all gainsayers—that the days wherein BLACKS had 
no rights Which WHITES were bound to respect have passed 
away forever. 


We hold to-day the powerin all the FREE STATES of 
1860, in WEST VIRGINIA, and in MISSOURI beside. We 
must hold these in our ensuing elections, and add to them 
MARYLAND and DELAWARE—the former lost to us 
through treachery, otherwise Johnsonism. We must elect 
tothe XLth Congress an overwhelming majority devoted 
to Loyalty, Nationality and the inalienable Rights of Man. 


To this end, let Light and Truth be systematically diffused 
to every neighborhood, every fireside, throughout our broad 
country. 


To this end, we propose an extra issue of THE WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE (identical in size and contents with the regular 
edition), which we will supply on the following terms, the 
paper to be sent and subscriptions to commencegpn receipt 
of the moncy: 


2 copies for three monthis.......... ....$1 
12 “ “ bed o Skies eieven ° 5 
26 “ “ “ ° -Rewkiae 10 
60 “ “ “ Oe et cegnhakinmas 20 

100 “ “ od O  sae ewe oe 


The papers to be sent to one address. 
PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE, 
All friend of the cause are invited to form clubs, 


Address 
THE TRIBUNE, 
No. 154 Nassausst., 


New York. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 





Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, Real Estate 
Schools, and all others who desire to 
Customers in all parts of the coun- 
as well as in the City, will find 
interest to advertise 

in 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Owners, 
reach 
try; 

it to their 





The cireulation of Tue Tripvcne is larger than that of 
any other newspaper, and it is read by the most enterpris- 
ing, thrifty, and industrious classes. Advertisements in- 
serted in each of the editions; of Taz Tripune—DalIy, 
SeMI-WEEKLY, and WEFKLY, will be read by nearly a mil- 
lion of people, and no investment pays a business man so 
well as the money he spends in judicious advertising. The 
investigation by the Mayor and Comptroller of the City re- 
sulted in naming the DatLy TRIBUNE as being onc of the 
two papers having the largest daily circulation, and its 
weekly edition is acknowledged to be far greater than that 
of any other newspaper. 

Tue Darity Tripcne is read by enterprising and intelli- 
gent business men and their families, and those who make 
known their wants through its columns will reach the very 
best classes of buyers. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING IN THE 
NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE. 


Ordinary advertisements, classified under appropriate 
heads, TWENTY CENTs per line each insertion, 
(ABOUT TEN WORDS AVERAGE A LINE.) 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


OnE Dotuar per line each insertion. 


SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS per linc each insertion. 





The circulation of THz TrrBuNE has increased over thirty- 
five thousand copies since the first of August. This is an in- 
teresting fact to advertisers. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, 
No, 154 Nassau-street, New York. 

Real Estate dealers, both in City and country, Agricultural 
Implement makers, Live Stock dealers, and Nurserymen, 
will find THe TRIBUNE 4 very valuable medium through 
which to reach parties wishing to buy or sell, 


— + © e—___—_ 


THE TRIBUNE TRACTS—No. 1, NOW READY. 


The New-Orleans Riot. Its Official History. A tract con- 
taining an authentic History by official documents of the 
New-Orleans Riot. Price five cents; $40 per 1,000. Orders 
accompanied with the cash are solicited. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau st., New York, 


THE TRIBUNE TRACTS—No. 2. 
Number two of THE TRIBUNE Tracts will contain the 
proceedings of the Southern Loyalists Convention, and will 
be ready in a few days 








A.N. WOOD & CO. 
EATON, MADISON C0., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical purposes. They are particular! 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or bape Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &c. 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction in all respects. 

A. N. WOOD & CO, 


You Didn’t Think 


To send for it last month. But you will now. See large 
advertisement of 


POMONA’S HOME NURSERY. 








WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
co’s CELEBRATED 


Portable Steam Engines, 











FROM 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 
ALSO PORTABLE SAWMILLS. 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete works in 
the United States, devoted exclusively to the manutacture 
of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, which, for simplicity, 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to be superior to any ever offered to the public. 

The great amonnt of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, Which we give to the rated horse power, make our En- 
gines the most powerful and cheapest in use ; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 

All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice, 

Descriptive circulars with price list, sent on application, 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 9%} Maiden Lane, New York City. 


CRAWYFORD’S 


Stump and Rock Extractor and Elevator 
Improved. For the year 1866, 


This machine having been awarded the first Premium at 
every Fair at which _it has geen exhibited, including two 
New England, two New York State, East Pennsylvania, and 
Pennsylvania State, and Illinoig State Fairs, tor 1865, and 
having been greatly improved the present season, stands un- 
rivalled as a machine for all purposes of heavy lifting or 
moving in any direction, as well as many of the lighter 
kinds. For further particulars send for Circular, giving de- 
scription, cuts, prices, certificates, &c. 

A. CRAWFORD, Warren, Maine, 

Sole Proprietor for the United States. 


FPLAL. 


MALLORY & SANFORD’S 
IMPROVED 


FLAX AND HEMP BRAKES, 


As now made, are the strongest and best ever used. They 
occupy about 5 feet square, weigh about 1,000 lbs., require 
one man and a boy, and one to two _horse power to work 
them ; breaks from 2,000 to 8,000 Ibs. Flax straw in 10 hours, 
taking out 6 to 75 per cent. of the woody matter. This ma- 
chine will save 120 lbs. to the ton more than any other ma- 
chine in the world, It will break tangled straw as well a8 
straight. We have also an entirely NEW TOW SHAKER AND 
PICKER, works perfectly and does its work quicker and bet- 
ter than any other machine, and prepares the stock for 
Rope. Also aNEW TOW COMBER, which cleans and straight- 
ens the tow, free from _shive, rapidly making it fine and 
straight. Send for circular or see machines in operation at 
98 William-st.. New York. Address 
JOHN W. QUINCY, Treasurer, 
No. 98 William-st., New York. 


WANTED—$500,000, 


For which we invite orders for Portable or Station= 
ary Engines, Circular Saw Mills, Reed’s & 
Buckingham’s Patent Portable French Burr 
Grist Mills and Bolts, Sugar-Cane Mills and 
Sugar Pans. Our works are the oldest and most exten- 
sive in thecountry. All of our machinery is @f modern 
construction and guaranteed, 

Our Portable Mills are so complete and perfect that our 
millwrights erect and set them to sawing in two days’ time. 
Orders promptly filled, and deliveries made in any of the 
principal cities of the United States, 

For information or Illustrated Circulars, Address 

Cc. & J. COOPER, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


UGAR KETTLES AND CALDRONS, 20 to 600 
gallons, gin gear and castings, for Southern and South 


American trade, 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORE 
Peekskill, N. ¥. 

















Millstone Dressing Diamonds 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and | Im- 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes, Also Man- 
ufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No. 64 Nassau-st., New 
York City. Old Diamonds reset. N. B.—Send postage 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser. 
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HE Publication of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL has been resumed, under the ¢ a of the original 
editor. Subscription price, $2 per an num, For copies or 
specimen numbers, address 8. WAGNER, Washington, D.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
in 18mo., cloth, price 60 cents, 
TREATMENT wig’ USES OF PEAT. 
By J. Burrows Hyp, C. 
B. sti. IERE BROTHERS, 
No, 520 Broadway, New York. 














American Rein Holder. 
A NEW AND INGENIOUS INVENTION. 
Saves Lives, Limbs and Accidents. 


To be attached to the Dash-board of Carsiogm, Buggies, 
Wagons and Sleighs. Holds the Reins firm and secure 
while the driver leaves his seat. It is simple, cheap and 
ornamental, Send for Circular. Great inducements offered 
to Tray cling Agents to introduce the article tothe Trade, 

JAMES A. WEED & CO., 
Binghamton, Broome Co., N. Y. 


Repair your Leaky Roofs 


WITH; 


Compound Mineral Cement. 


Applied with a common trowel it will fill up crevices, and 
stop leaks around chimneys, Dormer windows, &c. 
Price 5 cents per pound in 50 and 100 pound boxes. 


H. W. JOHNS, 


Manufacturer of 
Improved Roofing, 
Preservative Paint, &c. 
78 Williamsst., New York. 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminatin ng brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
that size, at_an expense of less than one dollar for a whole 
evening's exhibition, Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored chatee § graphic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture History, Lops p re etc., 
etc., forwarded on application. LLISTER, Opti- 
cian, (ot late firm oF McAllister s Re tenia. ») 49 Nassau- 
street, New York, 











IMPROVED STENCIL DIES, by ladies 

and gentlemen. Send for our free Catalogue 
samples and p Rr'sc% Address, 

R& CO., Br attleboro’, 


$200 A MONTH IS BEING MADE WITH 
our 


containin 
S. M. SPENCE 


DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA! 


A New, Artistic, and Brilliantly Illustrated MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE for Boys and Girls, the first No. Now Ready. 

Yearly, $1.50; each additional copy, $1; Single, 15 cents, 
A beautiful Steel Parlor colored Engraving, worth One Dol- 
lar, given with the first No., and both mailed free on receipt 
of price. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & (€0.°S MELODEONS, 
GEO. A. PRINCE & (C0.°S AUTOMATIC ORGANS, 
GEO. A. PRINCE & (0.’S SCHOOL ORGANS, 


Can be found at all the principal music stores throughout 
the United States, Canada, and the British Provinces. No 
other musical instrument ever obtained the same popularity. 

FORTY THOUSAND are now in use. Send to the manu- 
facturers at Buffalo, N. Y., for an ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE and Price List, which will be mailed to any address, 
free of charge. 


PRINCE & CO.’S 


PATENT 
MELODEONS, 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS, 
SCHOOL ORGANS. 
Catalogues and Price List sent on ee ra All orders 


and communications should be addressed t 
P. WHITING, 


87 Fulton-street, New Y ork. 


BROWN & PERKINS’ 
Pianos for the People. 


Send for Price List. We make only four styles, embodying 
all the essential changes in exterior finisn. While in point 
of tone and durability, nothing can su snore them. Full par- 
ticulars on ap lication to BROWN & PERKINS, 420 Broome: 
street, New York. Agents wanted. Liberal discount to 
Teachers and Clergy. 


IANOS AND ORGANS.—HIGHLY im 
to those intending to purchase, unparallele 
ments. Money Saved. Send for Circulars. 
8. T. POMEROY, 581 Broadway, New York. 


Vt. 

















ortant 
induce- 








For Merchants, Drage ist: pommel, small Job Printe 
&c. Address ADA PRESS O., 26 Ann-st., New York, 
and No, 35 Lanooinat, Tame.” Specimen Sheets of Type, 
Cuts, &c., Ten cents, 


YOU FORGOT 


To send for my Grape Manual. It also has a word to say of 
Other Small Fruits. See large advertisement of 


POMONA’S HOME NURSERY. 








$2.00.—_Tools and instructions complete for Soldering, 
Address A. ?, BROWN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Any one can learn. 





DOTY’S 
Clothes Washer, 


using boiling-hot suds, saves three- 
fourths The labor and time—takes 
out all the dirt—no sore hands—no 
foetid air—no injury to the clothes, 
“It dies merits all the good that can be said of it.”— 


Rural New Yorker. 
The Universal 


Clothes Wringer 
WITH 


COG-WHEELS, 


wrings clothes almost dry, without injury to the most deli- 
cate garments, and never gets tired or out of order. 
te Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible 
applicant from each town. 
Send for circulars, giving wholesale and retail terms. 
R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
82 Courtlandt-st., New York, 
(opposite Merchant’s Hotel). 














Warranted to wash Easier, Quicker and Bettcr 
than any other machine or process, 

The Challenge Wringer and Ironer. 

The most perfect Wringer in market, combined with a 
mangle or Ironing machine, 

Agents wanted everywhere. They are making from §100 
to $300 per month. Send stamp for Circular giving full 
description and 1000 References. 

8. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 

A superior Toilet Soap, prepared from refined Veg- 
etable Oils in combination with Glycerine, and espec- 
jally designed for the use of Ladies and for the Nursery. 
Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unri- 
valled. For sale by all Druggists. 








Aon’ | ararary wpa some Fpnieaains Fae 


THE HOWE LOC LOCK STITCH 


ceresal Yagnenececees 





THE HOWE po COMPANY, 
Elias Howe, Jr., President, and original inventor of the 
Sewing Machine. Proprietors and Manufacturers of the 
world-renowned OWK SEWING MACHINE 
For families and Manufacturers, 699 Broadway, New-York, 


COMBINATION CRADLE AND BABY TEND- 
ER, the best yet. Price ce complete, only sis. Made by 
the Patentees, ELDER & BROWN, Depo 638 Broadway. 
Manufactory, 449, > 451 and 432 West- street, New York, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR! 








DEFIED !—DEMOREST’S 
.—A beautiful Orna- 
convenient. Price 25 
_— 


ICKPOCKETS 
INFALLIBLE WATCH GUARD 
ment, with perfect ‘security and ver 
and 50 cents. Sold at all Jewelry and Fancy Stores, 


free on receipt of price, No. 473 Broadway, New York 


RAIN TILE, GLAZED SEWER PIPE, FIRE 
BRICK, FIRE CLAY “fn all kinds» 


OSSMAN BROS. & CO 
Woodbridge, N.'J. 








Premium Farm Grist maby grinds rapidly, and is 
simple, durable, and cheap. - Ben Descriptive Cir- 
Address. WM. L. BOYER & BRO. * Philaddlphia, Pa. 


WHITTEMORE BROTHERS. Worcester, Mass. 
MPHE GAME OF CHECKERS SIMPLIFIED, 
price 50 cents; The Scottish Draught a a price $35 
The Losin 
DUNLAP, 


cular. 





Game, rice 75 cents; sent t-paid by A. J 
Cana’ st., New York. me = 


OUNTAIN PEN, HAWKES’ PATENT, NO 

Inkstand Foqeired, one filling writes 10 hours, ‘Also all 
other styles of Gold Pens. Send stamp '. Circular. County 
Rights for sale. Agents wanted. GEO. F, HAWKES, Sole 
Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New York. k. 


AMPLER ¢& TILLOTSON, DAYTON, OHIO 
have for sale, fall of 1866, 1000" one and two year old 
Cherry Trees, at $25 to $35 per 100. A few hundred extra 
large and fine at $50 per 100. 1,500 Dwarf Apple, 3 and 4 
years old, at $25 to $30 per 100. 1,000 apricot at $20 to $30 per 
100. Osage Orange Plants, $5 2 1 $40 per 10,000; $150 
er 50,000; $275 per 100,000.——Wanted, one good Nursery- 
and, ‘and one man who understands the care of an Orchard 
and Small F rote married man Preterres. Address as above, 
MPLER & TILLOTSON, Dayton, Ohio. 














IMPROVED 










Perfectly Simple, meget New. ging in Operation, 
Will not soil the fi ny ers, Cannot get outof order. Will put 
a good point ona Slate Pencil in half a minute. Its steel 
blade opens like a knife, to be ground if required. Will last 

a lifetime. Recommended by Teachers, Scholars, Store- 
Keepers, and all who have seen it. Send FirrceN CENTS 


and a STaMP, and you shall have one Free BY MAIL, 
ADAMS & CO., 21 Bromfield-st., Boston. 








ELDER & BROWN, 


Manufacturers and Patentees of the 
CELEBRATED COMBINATION 


> Cradle and Baby Tender, 
Sleigh, Propelling and Spring Horses, Invalid Chairs and 
Carriages, Children’s Carriages, Rocking Horses, &c., &c. 
DEPOT—638 BROADWAY. 
MANUFACTORY, 449, 450, 451 and 452 West-st., New York. 


EW HAT RACK for Churches, Public Halls, 
&c, Anew, cheap, and much needed article, which has 
the unqualified commendation of the Press, Agent in 
every County wanted, Send for circular to 
E, 8. BLAKE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. WELLINGTON & CO., Woodstock, Vt., 
® Sole manufacturers of “* We ellington’ 8 Patent ¥ “egetable 
Cutter,” solicit orders and communications from Farmers, 
Feeders and Dealers who desire the Best Vegetable Cutter. 
HE “THUNDERBOLT.’’—HOWARD’S NEW 
Breech posding Rifle; superior to the Needle Gun, only 


$25. FOWLER & WELLS, Agents, 399 Broadway, N. 
Circulars on receipt of stamp. 


ALL FASHIONS !—FALL FASHIONS !—SEE 

DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for October, 
now ready, for a brilliant display of the new Fall Fashions, 
with other’ splendid novelties and a rich literary treat. 


Goodrich Seedling Potatoes, &c. 


Iam prepared to fill orders for Gleason and Early Good- 
rich potatoes, and will warrant them to be true to name. I 
can also furnish a few bbls. each of Calico and a Sebec. 
COON, sccnneastocenccsoceccs per] bushel, vr iO; 3 per vi 1. $f 4 
Early Goodrich,............++ 
Early Sebec rye Calico,..... : 500 

Also, ITALIA N QUEENS, of Parsons’ P a 's late 
importations. Orders for — Queens filled in strict rota- 
tion. For Particulars addre 
LEWIS, East Poultney, Rutland Co., Vt. 


THE YANKEE BLADE. 




















“ 








This Neat Invention is a most 
Convenient 


WORK TABLE and WRITING-DESK 
COMPANION. 


Recommended by Orange Judd, N. Y. Tribune, Mme, 
Demorest, N. Y. Independent, and hundreds mov'é. 


IT COMBINES 


Ist.—A Patent Sewing Ripper which takes out @ 
seam faster than a Sewing Machine can make It. 
For this purpose alone, it is worth many times its cost in 
every family. It will tip Machine or hand-sewing 
equally well. 
2d.—Gathers Scratcher ; just the thing for it. 
3d.—Paper Cutter and Folder, always handy. 
4th.—Eraser for removing blots, errors, etc, 
5th.—Letter Opener for men of Business, 
6th.—Nail Cleaner and Trimmer for everybody. 
Price only 35 cents; three for $1, or $3 per dozen. Asi 
your Storekeeper for it, or send price and receive it by mail. 


MONEY TO BE MADE. 

To introduce it more rapidly, I will give a Town Agency, 
except where there are over 10,000 inhabitants, to first per- 
son buying three dozen of the Yankee Blade. They sell 
very readily, the Ladies especially, like them much, and 
there is no risk in making a trial with the first three dozen. 

Address W. A. FITCH, 
151 Nassau-strect, New-York. 
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QUINBY’S BEE-KEEPING. 


By M. Qurysy, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully 
Illustrated. Entirely new. The result of 35 
vears’ of successful experience-—with direc- 
tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
occur; treating of Breeding, Movable-Comb 
and other Hives, Pasturage, Robbing, Feed- 
ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Ene- 
mies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Care of Honey, Italian Bees, Purchasing, etc. 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of Mr. 
Quinby’s fully up to the times in all practi- 
cal matter. Price $1.50. 


Gratifying Opinions of the Press, 
From the Christian Intelligencer. 

“Quinby’s Work is the very best. It has long been regard- 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning 
which it treats.” 

From Moore's Rural New Yorker. 

“This is a newly written and illustrated edition of Mr. 
Q.’s former work. That has proved of value to thousands 
of Bee-keepers, and this, with its riper experience and added 
knowledge, can not fail of giving better satisfaction. Thirty- 
five years experience!—-What beginner in bee-keeping 
will not bring this to his aid? We notice the author has no 
Patent Hive to introduce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the various hives seeking 
popular favor.” 

From the Vermont Farmer. 

“The book is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rather than scientific, thereby making it a 
guide to the tyro in Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand- 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 


From the N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
“All bee-keepers should have this manual, and others 
may read it as a book of wonders.” 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 





Downing’s Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture. Price, $6.50. 


The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North-America, for the Improye- 
ment of Country Residences; containing full Directions for 
every thing connected with Laying out and adorning the 
Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gardens, the Buildings, the 
Trees and Plants, etc., with principles of taste so stated as 
to adapt the work to all classes. Splendidly Illustrated 
with many Steel and fine Wood Engravings. By the late 
A. J. Downtne. Enlarged. Newly Illustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. Octavo, 
534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 


ORANCE JUDD &CO., 


4! Park Row, New York. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens, $1.50. 


This is the only book wholly devoted to the cultivation, 
pruning, and management of plants suitable for American 
hedging, especially the Maclura, or OAAGE ORANGE ; illus- 
trated with engravings of plants, im plements, and processes; 
to which is added a Treatise on Evergreens, their varieties, 
propagation, culture, cic. By J. A. WARDER. 12mo, 291 pp. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
41 PARK ROW, NEW-YORK. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





CRAPE CULTURIST.. 


BY 
ANDREW SS. FULLER 


CHAPTER I, — INTRODUCTORY. — BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Jllustrations. 
CHAPTER II.—GROWING FROM SEED.—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE, 


CHAPTER III.—PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.—MODE OF OPERA- 


tion, Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting in Hot-Beds, Form of Single 
Bud Cutting.—5 Illustrations. 

CHAPTER IV.—CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Illustrations. 

CHAPTER V.—PROPAGATING HOUSE.—PERFECTION SHOULD BE OUR 
Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to Propagating House, Single Roofed House, 
To Make the Flues.—2 Illustrations. 

CHAPTER VI.—CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings.—5 Jllustrations, 

CHAPTER VII.— LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods in Use, How to Layer the Vine.—1 /Jlustration. 

CHAPTER VIII.—GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be Used Successfully.—4 Illustrations. 

CHAPTER IX.— HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.— THESE ARE OPERA. 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One Who Undertakes to Produce 
New Varieties, Mode of Operation.—3 J/lustrations. 

CHAPTER X.—TRANSPLANTING.—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Culture before being Planted in the Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Jl/ustrations. 

CHAPTER XI.—SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations, Special Manures. 

CHAPTER XII.—STEM APPENDAGES. —SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds —7 Jlustrations. 

CHAPTER XIII.— PLANTING THE VINE.—A GREAT, DIVERSITY OF 


Opinion, My Own Rute, Root Pruning, How to Plant.—1 Illustration. 
CHAPTER XIV.—GRAPE TRELLISES.—2 Illustrations. 


CHAPTER XV.—TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils,—17 Illustrations. 


CHAPTER XVI.—GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN- 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trellises in Gardens, Training to 
Stakes, Girdling the Vine, Removing the Leaves.—9 Illustrations. 


CHAPTER XVII.—GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Shears.—1 Illustration. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE- 
tle, Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow Bear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape 
Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpillar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Scald.—18 lilustrations. 


CHAPTER XIX.—DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES.— ADIRONDAC, ANNA, 
Allen’s Hybrid, Alvey or Hagar, Concord, Clinton, Cassady, Creveling, Catawba, Cuya- 
hoga, Delaware, Diana, Elsinburgh, Golden Clinton or King, Hartford Prolific, Herbe- 
mont, Iona, Israella, Isabella, Le Noir, Logan, Lydia, Martha, Norton’s Virginia, 
Rebecca, Rogers’ Hybrids, Taylor’s Bullitt, Union Village. Additional List—Alexander, 
Arkansas, Albino, Allair, Baxter, Blue Favorite, Chippewa, Cynthiana, Missouri, Can- 
by’s Augusta, Cloantha, Cowan, Emily, Early Hudson, Fancher, Franklin, Garrigues, 
Gravel Grape, Graham, Hyde’s Eliza, Louisa, Manhattan, Maxatawney, Marion, Mary 
Ann, Meade’s Seedling, Miles, North America, Nebraska, Ontario, Oporto, Perkins, 
Ruland, To Kalon, Underhill’s Seedling, Wilmington, York Madeira.—6 Jllustratins. 


CHAPTER XX.—REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow System, Long Rod Spur 
System, Upright Canes, Thomery System.—Index. 


Price $1.50, Sent by Mail, Post-paid. 
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NATIONAL AND STATE. 

Name. Where held. Date. 
American serena | eee -Postponed one year. 
THAIEND «06:00.060000-00 0s EROLADADOUS osece os Oct. 1— 5 
Co ere LAWYENCE,.. 006. veiness *s  2—5 
Kansas Ag’l & Mech’l.Leavenworth......... °° 9—12 
BBUUMORY:. |. ckceeveess ee rs) 
—, .--. New Orleans ine Ree . Nov. —20 
Mich. Nat. Horse Fair.Kalamazoo,. .....-00+ Oct. 2— 5 
Minnesota.. peadiewetwes ROCKESIET S651. 56.000005  3— 5 
MESULE: 8i55680 50000 Ee eee ** 2— 6 
Oregons. ...-.scececces GRIOCME. .. 00 cecvve ccseve ‘+ 17—20 

MAINE. 
PrAnMlin (GO 5'0siccnss Farmingion........+++ Oct. 2— 4 
Jay, (Town) .........day Hill....- 000 veecee “+ 10—11 
Kennebec oe Readfield Corner...... ** 3— 4 
North Penobscot Co..Lincoln..............- ‘s 3B 4 
OsfOrd COscccccee.ce SOU PaNBcccccseens ° Ge] 
WRAO CON 6, 0:66.65 0 0. SPOIIMNE od vs accasewessee “sO 5 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable Co........ Barnstable............ Oct. —9 
ve on 2! ee (eee ms —2 
Berkshire Co. ........ Pa Co ee fo. oP —2 

Hampshire, Franklin & Hampden Co’s.,... 
Northampton........ » 7° 4—5 
Hampden Co.......... Springfield..... ...... “so 2 
Hampden East ........ BOMB. a. ssvenes 3 & —49 
Martha’ ws Vineyard....West Tisbury.... .... °° —16 
Whately CO... WENO it saaccnecions “2 
Worcester South.... .Sturbridge ........... - 7 4 

CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford: Coi..<32.. < TER bens csesece Oct, 2—5 
Milford & Orange Co’s.Milford.. . - g—§ 
Pequabuck.;.. ....00s- Bristol, Hartford Go... -- | —10 
NEW YORK. 
Chautauqua Union....Fredonia.............. Oct. 2—5 
Dryden Co.........+- Dryden. ....sceesceees " 3-4 
Greene Co....... iene VME Beas s's'v'es Kievveves *oo Se4 
BOWIE CO esses caves TID 60.0 2s 5ecs aanees “2 4 
Otabg0 COs 5.66.66. 5065 Cooperstawn......+++« 2 4 
Senrsient eee Troy.. <, eee waene “+ Qa 4 
Seneca Co..... sWewsee Waterloo.. ..... sates °° Se 
“NEW JERSEY. 

Burlington Co........ Mount Holly.......... Oct. 2— 3 
Sussex Co....... sisi6'oe EN WO oss, 4.4205 9-010 oe 1° Om A 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clearfield Co......... CHORTHONG si6 5008058 5 cas Oct. 11—13 
Columbia Co ...... --. Bloomsburg. : *  2— 5 
Conemaugh V alley. Blairsville, Ind’a Co... ** 10—12 
Doylesotwn Co....... Doylestown........... " 3—4 
Tndiana Co: .«.0066 525 PACIRAR S506 scc0es ave - co Be 5 
Northampton Co......Nuzareth. ........+. i) 
OHIO. 

Anglaise Co........--. Wapakoneta.......... Oct. 5— 5 
Ashiand Co. ..4.. ..«0<s ASINARU, «2.5.000.090006  Q2— 4 
Augusta Central...... (Carroll Co).......... —5 
BUOr OG. . .sscvesssss FAMUIONG ....00 60005-0300 "7 O— 5 
Gallia Co..........200 Gallipolis.....-....06. °° Q—Il 
Garrettsville.........- (Portage Co) . ....... -* 3—6 
High!and Union...... Garretsville, aoe Co ** 3-5 
Highland Co........... Hillsboro . 38-5 
PATTIGOR CO... 6000800 MSAGAS § iss o00'vseenawes “*  3—5 
PUVON COss cc. cceveee ss Cr a | Pr 3 5 
Licking Co........... Newark... cesscess “*  8— 5 
Lake Shore Grape Growers.. -Cleveland..... ** 10—12 
Pe oe ee eee °°) 10—12 
Morrow Co.......-+...-Mt. Gilead.. se 2-5 
BOR GOiniaes: 559:0tPONG is 209:5500a00ceen vs Qe 
Wyandot Co.......... Upper Sandusky.... . ** 2—5 
MICHIGAN. 
eC ee es Hastings..........008 Oct. 9—11 
Gratiot Co ..... aeeaas NCHGOR 0500-000 500 s0ee 7 4— 5 
Hillsdale Co.......... BIIIGOAIG::. o0sc0cweasss “/ 3 5 
PONIBNCO ic viisdeicecees TOMA setiecacs ais beéveis - 3-4 
MONGEY SOi dicts cteeec EQVOOV es o:0.000600% vaca ** 10—12 
Livingston Co........ OWG 65. 00:5 bn eeiwseoee ** 9-11 
Shiawasse Co.........-OWaSSO..-.0..sseceeeee ** 3=— 5 
Saginaw Co...... .... Saginaw.......ccccossoe °° B—5F§ 
Washtenaw Co... Ann Arbor... .c.cccee oe TS) 8 5 

INDIANA 
PNOVA COs 645 ease New Albany Renaiaees Oct. 1— 6 
PONORICD: .c25cc00000% Rochester.. .....6.--. °° 138—15 
St. Joseph Co.........South Bend...... ...-.. ‘' 4— 6 
Warren’ Coiss i555 Williamsport.........+ ‘+ 9—12 
ILLINOIS, 
POON COs. cis0s0000% TF) 1) | eo eee Oct. 3—5 
Greene Co... .cis... «Carrollton 22.2. ccssee ** 9—12 
Grundy Co.........+-MOPriS......esescccees * 2— 5 
Jefferson Co.......-..Mt. Vernon.........+.. ‘+ 9—12 
Jackson Co .........- $n eee eoose °° J8—20 
Jo Daviess Co AE oo oes Soe eee 2 
Kane C6é....5006 ox-eee Sa es coos °° Be G 
Kanhakee Co... ..... BMNkKSkGC. argcccccsce °° Se 5 
M’Henry Co.......... Woodst0ck.....s00000. ** QF 
cS. EES ee m———— cs cee eeee eee °° Gm 
BONG COiase sco. scees Golconda......... eee TT) 4 6 
Richiand MO ss 5a ue SoC OINEU A ch acb vn ssasice - ' 4—6 
Bane CO... <  ki655. es Harrisburg..... cesses, ** FOS 
IOWA 
Clinton Co. ..........Farmersburg 
Ringgold Co...... bed OUD BIE AG 00060085 
MISSOURI. 
Audrian Co...... ....Mexico..... eseee veces - Oct. 9—12 
DOWIS COie. 5.005 s00ss Canton ,..-0.0..2. coco °° S—IZ 
BIG C00 05.5 5, 9.9'0,050:0 0s ee Gs 00s nds 008 ** 16—19 
St. Louis Assoc.. i AUB swastciaa esas os Ste 


SUNDRY COUNTY FAIRS. 


Osage Co.. Kansas, Burlingame, Oct. 1—2, 

Palseah & M’Cracken Co’s. Ky., Paducah, Oct 9—11. 
Linn Co., Oregon. Albany, Oct. 2—5. 

North Riding of Wellington, Fergus, C. W., Oct. 11. 
St. Croix, St. Stephens, New Brunswick, Oct. 18, 
Sauk Co., Wis., Baraboo, Oct. 9—11. 

Windham Co., Vt., Newfane, Oct. 3—4, 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


—_e— 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
Sept. 17, 1866, and the exports of Breadstuffs from this 
port thus far, since January 1, together with the annual 
exports of Breadstuffs for a series of years, ending Sep. | : 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 


tECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


80 days this m’th.237.000 428,000 8,358,000 111,000 165,000 1,284.000 
24 days last m’th. 232,500 363,000 3, 820,000 115,000 23, 000 1 "392-000 


SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
30 days this month, 279,100 793,000 3,153,000 319,000 11,000 
24 days /ast month, 181,000 447,000 8, 867,000 153,000 18,300 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
30 days 1866..... 237,000 428,000 3,358,000 110,000 165,000 1,284,000 
24 days 1865..... 266,000 1,275,000 2,373,000 109,000 167,000 764,000 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
80 days 1866...... 279,100 793,000 3,153,000 319,000 11,000 
24 days 1865.... . 351,000 2,052,000 2/318,000 97,000 5,500 
Se Exports from New-York, January 1 to Sept. 15: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, tye, Oats, 

1866............ 672,185 250,054 8,886,516 187,189 966,580 
“1") 9701697 1,646,846 1,506,368 154,214 54.673 

. 1,553,282 10,998,797 709.293 453 81,185 


3213832,899 11,700,100 7,292,261 409,157 116,097 
2,254,501 15,393, 811 8610, 113 1,081,646 66,537 





4. Exports of Breadstuffs from the United States to 
Great Britain and Ireland, each of 20 years, ending Sep.1: 
Flour, bbis. Wheat, bush. Corn, bush. 














1,521,210 13,908,358 
2,989,740 1,293,404 
16, 192,523 G17,434 
3,167,190 10,334,356 
25,754,709 14,084,168 
25,553,370 11,705,034 
4,938,714 2,221,857 
439,010 342,015 
6,555,613 3,317,802 
4,479,401 4,746,278 
7,956,406 6,731,161 
324,427 6,679,138 
6,038, 6,049.37 
4,823,519 1,425,278 
2,728,442 1,487,398 
1,496,355 2,205, 
461,276 4.753, = 
1,140,194 12,685,2 
241,300 4,390,2 
4,000,359 P3659 
“144,101,791 126,235,154 
5. Exports from ihe United States to the Continent 


of Europe for 12 years, each ending Sept. 1: 
Flour, bbis. Wheat, bush. Corn, bush. Rye, bush. 








68,111 41,803 245,051 

112/315 11485 97.529 

333/819 13,369 13,965 

2.343,314 68,957 435,205 

626,672 7,617,472 922/074 1,612.926 

142/129 33452,496 101,145 347,258 
49,243 113,031 19,358 

51,388 57,945 25/519 ———— 

3032100 390;428 16,848 13,100 

483,314 2.875.653 543,590 216,162 

748,408 2610,079 282,083 1,973,178 

7763 4.972 308°428 95,569 








Grand Total... .2,753,683 20,044,585 1,754,559 4,992,543 


6. Exports from the United States to all ports, year 
ending Sept. 1: 
Flour, bbls, Wheat, bus. Corn, bus. Oats, bus. 








New York....... 1,120,082 1,313,141 12,608,643 
Other ports...... 701,348 1,606,417 2'066,984 
DOR saccssaesess 1,821,430 2,919,558 14,675,627 1,607,247 
7. Exports from Canada to Great Britain and Ire- 


land via St. Lawrence, year ending Sept.1: 
Flour, bbls, Wheat, bus. Corn, bus. Peas, bus. Oats. bus. 


1866...... 20,150 45,860 1,427,474 1,188,061 2,808,386 
1865...... 273,352 1,209,044 "162, 944 "245 5,383 1,400 
a 318244 —-2'508,504 54,040 552,605 169 
1863...... 687,986 5,722,377 1 oe 458 694,999 9,024 


We give above, in accordance with our custom, a series 
of very interesting tables, illustrative of the movements 
in Breadstuffs, not only for the past month, but for a 
series of years. These tables have been prepared from 
official and other authentic records, and may be regarded 
as thoroughly reliable. They leave us very little room 
for our usual notice of the month’s business .....The 
receipts of Breadstuffs have fallen short of the require- 
mefits of buyers since our last, and there has been a gen- 
eral rise in prices; the market closes less buoyantiy. 
The export demand has been fair. There has been a 
great scarcity of prime wheat, which has been much 
needed by local millers...... Provisions have been in fair 
demand, but have been depressed and unsettled in price. 
Butter and cheese-have been in very liberal supply ...... 
Cotton has been more active, closing firmly and buoyant- 
ly. The receipts at this port, year ending Sept. 1, were: 
868,575 bales; amount taken by spinners, same time, 
379,720 bales; exports, same time, 495,309 bales; stock 
here Sept. 1, 1866, 68,408 bales, The total receipts at all 
the chief shinping ports, year ending Sept. 1, were 
2,188,278 bales; and the exports therefrom, same time, 





1,431,600 bales...... Wool | has been in rather more de- 
mand at about previous quotations..... Hay has been 
less plenty, and has been in good demand at buoyant 
prices...... Hops, seeds, and tobacco have been quiet at 
irregular figures, 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
August 11. Sept. 17. 















PRIOR OF GOED. 065. 5., .s5es 148% 145 
FLour—Super to Extra State $5 & @950 $600 @l1 7% 
Super to Extra Southern..... 935 @1500 1120 @1600 
EEXtre WStern, .sicssccsdcnace 6 7 f 740 @16 00 
Extra Genesee........ 11 75 13 75 
Superfine Western.... 600 @8% 
Rye FLovur 2 5 550 @ 650 
Corn MEAL 5 5 410 @ 48 
WaeaT—Ail kinds of White. 2 25 @ 275 250 @ 315 
All kinds Md Red and Amber. 120 @28 150 @ 272 
Corn—Yellow ... 9 @ — 8% @— 
Mixed..... @ 8&8 8 @ 8& 
OatTs— Western . 8 @ 41 @ 58 
Ste _ 60 @ 61 5 @ — 
RYE. - A @16 8 @ 1 20 
BARLEY ittos-anen Nominal. 120 @ — 
Hay—Bale # 100 . 7% @120 DB @12% 
DO. nantinntthedatce ooee 85 @ 12% 80 @12% 
Srmaw AS 1 SR ae D @12% 50 @ 100 
Corson—iabadinan: @ Db... 34 @ 36 33 @ 36 
Hops—Crop of 1865, # f.. 15 @ 65 15 @ 50 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, # Db. 20 @ 8 2 @ 8 
SEED—Clover, # ® ..:........ 1¥@ 12% ll @ 12% 
Timothy, # bushel. . - 605 @75 875 @4% 
— # bushel +s: gaa OS . @350 386 @388 
UGAR—Brown, #P........ 9¥@ 138% 9¥@ 18% 
Mo.assrs. Cuba, #gl 47 @ 5 one 56 
CoFFEE—Rio,(Gold price) # 1 @ 2 16K%@ 19} 
TOBACCO, 1 hee &e., @ b. 6 @ 80 5¥@ 30 
Seed Leaf, #? b 5 @ 4 5 @ 48 
WooLt—Do mestic Fleece, # B. 3 @ 7 3 @ 7% 
Domestic, pulled, # f........ 23 @ 55 2 @ 55 
California. unwashed, pewnaies 15 @ 40 1 @ 42 
TALIOW. GD... os ccccccvccess 124%@ 12% 12%@ 
OIL CAKE—# ton.. 52 00 @55 00 5100 @56 00 







> 
81% i @ 31 87 3 


PorK—Mess, # barrel. F 
2725 @27 7% 3000 


Prime, # barrel 


BeEF—Plain mess.. - 144600 @ 30 00 14 @19 00 
LarRpD, in barrels, e : 19 @ 221% 17K@ 
Burrer—We este, 4 WD 20 @ 33 20 @ 
ol 5. Db ‘ 30 @ 59 30 @ 48 
CHEE Giecae 5 @ 19% 5 @ 17% 
iuawe? bushel. + 150 @2%H 180 @29 
Peas—Canada. # bushel...... 120 @1380 120 @ 130 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen........ 20 @ 2% 24 @ Wy 
PouLTRY— — es a: Re @ B 2 @ 24 
Turkeys, # B @ 8B 29 @ 30 
PoraTors—Mercers, # bbl... 4 FR @50 250 @2% 
Peach Blows, # barrel... ..... @ —- @ — 
PoraTors—Buckeye, e bbl. 2 25 @ 2 % 150 @1% 
APPLES—# barrel... ---- 400 @550 800 @500 
Peaks, # barrel.............. 300 @12 00 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 
The supply during the past five weeks has been very 
good for a season of medium demand, as here shown : 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Bent: Bi... «v0 00 6000 57 =1,023 = 23,834 9,391 
BORE A icccincseisaanad 6,929 134 1,277 20,910 16,432 
PN RO css concent seid 6,290 84 =—-1,257 25,640 11,262 
ye: Ee eee 92 8=6107—s«1,,148 5,668 11,123 
fe | Sere 6,375 4 i 344 oy 444 = 11,830 


Total per Month....81,186 461 6,044 116,496 59,588 
Average for Week .... 6,227 92 1,209 23,300 11,908 
do. do. last Month.. 5,300 111 1,416 =18,018 7,340 
do. do, do, 1865.... 5,255 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
do. do, do. 1864.... 5,161 145 1,511 15,315 12,671 
do. do. do. 1863... 5,150 129 694 9,941 21,670 
It will be seen that the average receipts of Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs, have advanced materially... Beef Cattle 
have fluctuated, but close at about last month’s prices, 
or at rates equivalent to 17%c.@184gc. per lb. dressed 
weight for a few extras; 17¢.@17¢c. for really good 
cattle; 164c.(@154c. for common ; 15¢c.(@13c.@12c.@ no 
sale for inferior to worst ... Wileh Cows are in very 
little demand at any price. Excellent pasturage, pro- 
duced by frequent rains since August Ist, have supplied 
milk enough without more cows. Prites range $45(@$60 
for poor and common, calf included ; $70/@$80 for good ; 
$90/(@$100 and upwards for extras...: Veal Calves are 
in fair request at 12c.(@13c. per lb. live weight for the 
best; llc.@8c. for fair to very poor....Sheep and 
Lambs, after being lower and higher, close at last 
month’s figures, viz: 7¢.@74c. per lb. live-weight for 
best ; 634c.(@54c. for good to poorest ; Lambs 9¥c@Ti¥¢c. 
for extra good to poorest... Live Hogs are in better 
supply and prices down to 106@ @11%ce for different grades. 





PYLE’S SALERATUS AND 
CREAM TARTAR, 


Are the best in market, All first-class Grocers keep them. 


The Celebrated New Grape, 
DIANA HAMBURGH. 


The subscriber will send out his share of the stock of this 
noble grape Nov. Ist. Price $5 per plant; $60 per doz. Also 
extra sized plants of Iona, Adirondac, Delaware, Concord, 
&c. Address JOHN CHAR LTON, Rochester, N, Y. 








Pure Iowa Timothy Seed, 


For sale by WM. C. CHAMBERLAIN, Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, Dubuque, lowa. 


GRAPE VINES FALL 1866, 


Delaware, Iona, Israella, and other leading varieties of 
vines of good quality, for sale in quantities at low rates. 


Send for Circular. 
~ J. W. HELMER, Lockport, N. ¥. 
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(Business Notices $2.00 per Agate Line of Space.) 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN THA (0, 


Have selected the following kinds from their Stock, which 
they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs, They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them 
in New York, as the list of prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST: 


YOUNG HYSON, 90c., %c., $1, $1.10, best $1.2 per 
pound. 


GREEN TEAS, 80c., %c., $1, 
pound. 


MIXED, 70c., 80c., 9c., best $1 per pound. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

OOLONG, ‘70c., 80c., 9c., best $1 per pound, 

IMPERIAL, best $1.25 per pound. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 


Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal sat- 
isfaction, and suit all tastes, being composed of the best Foo 
Chow Blacks and Mayone Greens.——English Breakfast is 
not recommended, excepting to those who have acquired a 
taste for that kind of Tea, although it is the finest imported. 

These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping 
in mind health, economy, and a high degree of pleasure in 
drinking them. 

COFFEES ROASTED & GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c.—best 40c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House keepers and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we sell atthe low price of 30c. per 
pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-ST., corner Church-st. 
POST-OFFICE BOX, 5,643 New York City. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker-st. 

No, 503 EIGHTH AVE., near Thirty-seventh-st, 

No, 299 SPRING-STREET, 

No, 20% FULTON-ST., BROOKLYN,. corner Concord-st. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class-we are supplying many thousands, all 
of which are doing well), can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully filled ; and in case of clubs; can have each party's 
name marked on their packages as directed by sending their 
orders to Nos, 81 and 33 Vesey-st. 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns throughout 
the country, and for which we feel very grateful. Some of 
our Clubs send orders weekly, some not so often, while 
others keep a standing order to be supplied with a given 
quantity each week, or at stated periods. And in all cases 
(where a sufficient time has elapsed) Ciubs have repeated 
their orders. , 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollagg” better send Post-Office drafts, or thoney with 
a to save the expense of collections-by. express ; 
bu orders we will forward by express,dg collect on 
delivery. man? 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an inter- 
est in getting up Clubs. And when any of them come to 
New York, we shall be pleased to have them call upon us 
and make themselves known. ! 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the CLUB, of $30-and over. Our profits 
are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

Evidence after Eight Months Trial. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Fourth Auditor's Office, 2 
July 8ist, 1866, 5 
GreaT American TEA Co., 31 and 83 Vesey-st., New-York: 

GENTLEMEN,—Accompanying this, I send you our regular 
monthly Club ligt, which you will perceiye is still increasing 
in proportions: We have now tried your Teas and Coffees 
for upwards of eight months, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that we get as good an article from your house, and at 
about half the price that we would be foreed to pay our 
merchants here. 

T congratulate your Company at the great success that has 
crowned its efforts in its endeavors to lighten the burden of 
high prices borne by our laboring people; and also congrat- 
ulate our Club upon its good fortune in procuring these 
luxuries of life at prices so fair and reasonable. Hoping 
you will continue to receive a liberal share of public pat- 











$1.10, best $1.25 per 





ronage. I am, sirs, very respectfully yours, 
L. CASS CARPENTER. 

I inn innsscsicvossaes H, H. Knight. .at $1.25.... $2.50 
1 D. vow dor ae eS $ 35 
1 do. J Miss Duffy..at 1.25.... 1.25 
1 do. Bocscse dive oc caawedioonet Miss Allen..at 1.25.... 1.25 
They Tt RRR Sa” M, Affee..at 1.25.. 1.25 
1 do. W.S, Waller..at 1.00.... 1.00 
2 Bs. L. D. Roberts..at 1.25.... 2.50 
1 ®. Japan...... .. Becker..at 1.25.... 1,25 
1 do. Green Coffee. do, mack? 
5 Bs. Rio Coffee... ............ .W. Mirty..at 28.... 1,40 


... W, Sticham. .at 























































4 do. Green Coffee. 35.... 1.40 

2 do. Oolong... .. S. R. Brown..at 1.00.... 2.00 
2 do, Young Hysor do, t 1.10.... 2.20 
1 ®. Gunpowder D.S. Holland..at 1.25... 1.2 

8 bs. Green Coffe do. at 35... 2.80 
2 do. Oolong. Mrs. Dooley..at 1.00 2.00 
1 ®. Imperial do, At 1,25 1.25 

1 do, Japan. — Trewult..at 1. 1.25 

1 do. a — Smead..at 1.25 1.25 

1 do. Imperial......... do. at 1.25 1.25 

tS. “=r J.A.Domal..at 1,00 1.00 

3 bs. Green Coffee.............. a... 06 Be... Bae 
3 do. Roast Coffee,............R.J.M.Gill..at  40.... 1.20 
2 do. do. son- abessanse 8. J. Gass..at 40... 80 
Es GON isn cttosasaseecdeneeenes Oo. ..at 125... 25 
2 ts, re R. Goodhurst..at 1.25. 2.50 
1 ®. Imperial............ ° do. at 1.2 1.25 

2 ts. Young Hyson.......... do, at. 138.. 2.50 
1 DB. do. MM cercasency do. ME 1.36.... 13 

10 Bs. Rio Coffee......... — De Mowbray..at %.... 2.80 
5 do. Oolong............ do. --at 1.00., 5.00 
1 b. 1D, csccccvccccesccsee ..H. Pitts..at 1.00.... 1.00 

y 5  -° __ ” See aateas co Ms ot Baicse BaD 
SA MUR. Gonassbcbasssasdsusace B. Messer..at 1.25.... 1.3 
1 do. IDs <5 ncsoecsscceseos J. G, Suchden..at 1.25.... 1.25 

2 bs. Roast Coffee.......... C. B.Parkman..at 40... 80 
10 do. Green Coffee..... ..D. M. Lawrence..at 35.... 3.50 
2 BD. Ganpowser......cccccrccccee A. Watts..at 1.25.... 1.25 
1 do, Ground Coffee SS aX me 40 

2 Bs. Green Coffee.............-000 J. Cox..at 3%... 70 

LY aera Mrs. Ramsay..at 1.00.... 500 

4 do, Imperial -—— Putney..at 1.25.... 5.00 

2 do. Oolong -at 1.00. 2.00 

2do. do. A. Thomas..at 1.00. 2.00 
1D. do T. H. Brooks..at 1.00. 1.00 
1% bs Young E do. at 1.25. 1.88 

1 ®. Ground Coffee do, at = 40. 40 

1 do. MB; “nsscessecannbe F. Dutton..at 40.... 40 

STS a aes do, ..at 1.00.... 1.00 
Sin eee eee ‘A. 8. Btirtevant..at 1.00..2: 100 

2 ths. Souchong... . ..J. F. Burr..at 1.20.... 2.40 
LS ae J.M. Adams..at 1.25.... 1.25 

4 th. Gunpowder.............. do 2. 1.... 

5 ba, Roast Coffee...........c00es C. Colnes..at  40.... 2,00 
RNR. 5 a xs00s0vnss ansosneuece E. Kenny..at 1.25.... 1.25 
Se isc asasscwon sen ssieen J. Cook..at 1.00.... 1.00 

1 do. Gunpowder.. . - d at 123.... 13 

Ra MIS Ss cakteanecccs S$. A, Thomason..at 1.25.... 2.50 
8 do. Roast Coffee........ 0. a 6. 
5 do. 0. F.H.Campbell..at 40.... 2.00 
1 ®. Gunpowder ‘ oO. oof .1.35.... 135 
Sere C. 8. Tinsett..at 1.00.... 1.00 

1 do. Ground Coffee do,...at 4.... @ 
2 Is. do. at | 64.... 80 
ee, IEE 4. sna oncnoasetcnune O.. ..@t 1.20.... 1.20 
a: SE awsseeese: at 1.00.... 1.00 
1 do. Ground Coffee.......... at 40.... 40 
2 Bs. do. lat. 40..:. 80 
2 do. do, Apvavexsese M. Burnett..at 40.... 80 
eer J. E. Brady..at 1.00.... 1.00 
1 do, Young Hyson........... E. Goodrich. .at 1.25.... 1.25 
iy CS Serre ; do, Ot 125.... 1.25 
2 ts, Green Coffee... a do, at . &... 70 
5 ts. Ground Coffee. a Cargenter: at 40.... 2.00 
1 &. Imperial. 0. at - 13 
1 do. Oolong do, at 1,00. 1.00 
ldo do. M, St. Clair..at 1.00, 1,00 
1 do. Imperial.... do. at 1.25 1,25 
2 ths. Gunpowder. F. Armstrong. at 1.35. 2.50 
1 B. Oolong....... do. ..at 1.00, 100 
5 bs. Roast Coffee do. -at = 40. 2.00 
2 do. do. M. Burnett..at 40 80 
6 do. do. . Do at 40. 2.40 
1 ®. Imperial....... do. ..at 125 1.25 
1 do. Oolong.. do. ..at 1.00.. 1,00 
1 do, Souchong.............. --86 1.20.... 120 
rrr R. Calf..at 1.00.... 2.00 
2 do. Ground Coffee....... hsease . Green. .a 40.... 80 
1 %. Souchong..............J0. H. Robinson..at 1.20.... 1.20 
$131.36, 


N.B.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, can fe- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by 
sending directly to the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

***Tf we needed any endorsement of our reliability, the 
complimentary notice we received in the editorial columns 
of the July number of this paper, would be sufficient, as all 
its readers are fully aware of the entire reliability of the 
American Agriculturist. Address 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 VEsEY-sSTREET, corner of Church. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643 New-York City. 


Herald of Health for 1867. 


Those who Subscribe now shall have the Numbers from 
July, 1866, free. An article from Beecher in every number. 
Greeley, Tilton, Bungay, etc., frequent contributors. Hor- 
ace Greeley’s Essay on Tobacco, in the August number, is 
invaluable. Agents wanted everywhere. #2.00 a year, 20 
cents anumber, Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 

15 Laight Street, New York. 


* CONCORD and DELAWARE VINES 


AT 
*10 CENTS EACH. 


IONA at * 40 CENTS, 
Refer to the Advertisement of PARSONS & CO., page 970. 


$25. Average per Day $25. 
Is made by selling aad putting up on’ Patent , 
OoR B , 


One Agent in every County wanted. ~ 


A. E. TAYLOR, New Britain, Conn. 


Stammering 


Qured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For descriptive 
phiet, etc., Address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West 23d-st., N. Y. 



























The Yankee Blade advertised on page 377, 
is a capital thing to use, and to make money 





with in every part of the Country. 








A CARD , 
TO YOUNG and MIDDLE-AGED MEN, 


There never was such an opportunity for our young men 
to make their mark in the world as at preseut. The great 
rebellion is over; every stumbling-block to a glorious future 
is removed; and our country stands forth to-day the rich- 
est, proudest, most prosperous and inviting of any in the 
world. The North, South, East and West, are already gath. 
ering for the onward march of improvement and prosperity, 
and the avenues of Commerce, Agriculture, Trade, and Fi. 
nance are opening wider than ever before, and a hundred 
times more invitingly. 

The vast South, abounding with a tropical wealth of clime 
and vegetation unknown to other countries, and possessing 
all the elements, in its geographical position and the re. 
sources of its mines and soil, to make a people great and 
wealthy, is thrown open to the industry and enterprise of 
the young men of the nation; while the West, with its broad 
beautiful lands—the richest under the sun—and with silver 
and gold for the millions, is beckoning them to come. 

I offer at my Institution at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 
Hudson, and at Chicago, IIll., the best system of Practical 
training ever devised to qualify Young and Middle-Aged 
Men for active, successful business, and guarantee situations 
to all graduates who desire and merit the assistance of the 
College Agencies, 

Let our Young and Middle-Aged men, our artisans and 
clerks, men of business, and the graduates of our colleges, 
North and South, avail themselves of an opportunity which 
is seldom offered in the history of a nation to acquire a com- 
petence, and hew out for themselves an honorable career. 


Our Graduates as Bankers. Does this 
Course of Study Pay? 


More than sixty of my graduates fill positions in the Banks 
and Banking-houses of New-York city, and within the past 
six months I have been applied to directly for a number of 
our best Bankers, to fill responsible positions in Banks in 
different sections of the country, The Institution is largely 
represented in Wall-street, by some of our ablest men; 
Bowen in Fisk & Hatch, and his brother in Ogden & Co,'a; 
Palmer in Brown & Co.’s, and Merritt in Co, with Morgan 
Bros.’, are worthy representatives, The Broadway Bank, 
Metropolitan, Park, Central National, Fourth National, and 
Bank of Commerce, have among their best men and officers 
those who owe their positions to the practical training they 
received here. 5: a 

The Bank of Commonwealth, has just added another 
their list in the person of Mr, G, H. Smith, who has soacc 


we 


ably filled the position as Teller in the Merchants’ Bank of i 


Poughkeepsie, and the estimate that Bank puts upon his 
ability, is shown by the responsible position they have given 
him, and the salary (twenty-two hundred dollars for the first 
year) paid him. So we might go on with an almost endless 
list, : Of the six Banks in Poughkeepsie, they have all tested 
the ability of our young men. Mr. Curtis, of the Poughkeep- 
sie Bank ; Mr. Davis and Mr. Powell, of the City National ; 
Mr. Deyo, of the First National; and Mr. Smith, of the 
Merchants’ National, are examples of what may be found 
elsewhere. : 
More than twenty of the graduates of the Western Insti- 
tution for the past year hold first-class positions in the Banks 
and Banking Offices of Chicago. While more than fifty of 
the best’ business houses in the city have from one to five in 
their employ. Twenty-twolate graduates are now employed 
in A, T. Stewart's wholesale and retail stores in New-York, 
and nearly the samé@ number are engaged in the extensive 
mercantile establishments of Lord & Taylor. Does it pay 


for young men to spend One Hundred Dollars and three E. 


months’ time, to fit themselves for such positions ? , 

My Course for those who intend to be Farmers, is the best 
in the world, it being the most practical. ‘The shortest and 
most comprehensive. 

The Illustrated. Paper of sixteen pages Harper's Weekly 
size, giving full information of the Course of Study, and the — 
Eastman System of Practical Training, with much valuable 
reading matter, is sent free of charge to all who desire it. 


§" Applicants will apply in person or by letter to 
H. @. EASTMAN, LL. D., 
Pres’t Eastman National Business Colleges 


Poughksepite, 


Or, for Western Insfitution, to 
D. K. ALLEN, Sec’y, 
Eastman College, Chicago, Hi. 





NOTE. 
We solicit the names and Post-Office address of young atid 


middle-aged men, teachers, and others, in amore, 


he country, who will probably be interested 

: stem of practical, useful education, or who may egy a 
lustrated College Paper, or our poms’ Worms aot of 

a remuneration to those who will favor us wit My 

their acquaintances, we offer to mail them, free 0 

on cocmipt of such list, our Perpetual Alma Se , 

forty years, arranged in an entirely new and nove merit 

suitable for framing, for libraries, private rooms, Or , 

in places of business. 
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